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Wl'l'll  all  (lii(“  s|)l(‘ii(l(»r  tli(‘  Kc|)u!)lic  of  ('liilc  (•('l('l)rat('(l  on 
.\|)i‘il  I'.MS,  tlu>  (irsl  (•(‘iilciiarv  of  llic  haltli*  of  Maipo, 
tliat  L'lttiious  f(>al  of  arms  wliich  (l(>{iiiit(‘ly  iissuicd  the 
coimliv’s  in(l(‘|)(‘n(l(‘iic(«.  This  day  of  rcjoicinf;  lor 
Chih'aii  patriotism  was  <-omm(Mnorated  witii  similar  (Mithusiasm  l)y 
the  peoph'  of  tlu*  Arficmtiiic  K('))id)li<*,  whose  army.  dir(*et(‘d  and 
trained  hy  San  Martin,  the  jinaitest  of  hc'r  captains.  eontrihutcMl  so 
imieh  to  the  result  of  this  nii'inorahle  trium|)h.  'PIk'  e('lehiation  (t^ 
lh(‘  classical  (‘X])loit  has  Ix'cn  the  occasion  in  both  nations  of  the 
manilestation  of  a  cordial  friemdship  and  sympathy  eontrihutini>:  to 
th(>  r(‘eollc'et ion  of  tin*  common  jihay  and  comradeship  of  otluM'  days, 
and  the  revivin<i  of  tixtse  ideas  of  a  confraternity  which  snfl’c'nal 
hloody  saeriliees  and  inspircal  mayniliecmt  triumphs,  as  W(*ll  as  th(> 
reiK'wed  assurance  of  the  spiritual  union  of  two  nations  who  hy  com¬ 
mon  jjlories  are  hrothers  forever. 

liy  the  end  of  tin*  year  1S14  the  hopes  of  ('hih'  seemed  irremediahly 
lost.  Her  armi('s  routc'd  on  the  li(‘ld  of  Hanea<»na.  (‘verythinj;  ])re- 
saj;('d  the  ndurn  of  tin'  old  colonial  rei'inn*  and  the  complete'  wreck  of 
the  nation  founded  hy  the  men  of  ISlt).  The  independent  h'aders, 
after  the  disast(*r  alluded  to,  found  themselves  ohliired  to  seek  asylum 
on  tiu'  other  side*  of  the  Amh's,  on  the  free  soil  of  the  Argentine 
('onfederation,  when*  a  soldier  of  the  first  rank  guanh'd  tin*  integrity 
of  the  compiests  attaiiu'd  hv  the  n'volutionarv  movc'inent  which  had 
gaiiK'd  inde|)endenee  for  tin*  Provinces  of  the  Plati'.  That  soldic'r, 
whose  name  is  revt'H'd  ecpially  hy  all  the  nations  of  Spanish  America, 
had  organized  at  the  base  of  tin*  (Ireatc'r  ('ordilleia,  in  the  heroic  city 
of  ('uyo,  the  army  which  in  tin*  days  to  come  was  to  give  imju'iishahle 
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AN  MARTIN  AND  O'llKDilNS. 


The  names  of  San  Marlin  and  O'lliKKins  are  linkei!  for  all  lime  in  Ihe  panes  of  hislory  and  in  llie  memories  of  Ihe  sons  of  Chile.  Holli.  in  Iriilh.  represent  the  foree  wliieli 
oldileraled  Spanish  power  in  that  f)arl  of  Ihe  eonlineni  in  order  lo  fonmi  a  sovereign  nation.  The  festivities  with  whieh  Ihe  people  of  Chile  eelehrated  Ihe  lenlenarv  of 
Ihe  hallle  of  .Maipo  last  .\pril  onee  more  manifested  Ihe  love  with  nliieh  Ihe.v  reverence  Ihe  memory  of  Ihe  InoheriH's  lo  whom  they  love  their  liherly  In  the 
ali(>ve  illustrat  ion  are  shown  Ihe  piet  ores  of  t  he  I  wo.  San  .Man  in  at  I  he  left  and  (i  llicnins  al  the  rinhl . 


SAN  MAKTIN  AND  O  HHiCINS  AT  I, A  CI  MUKK,  rKOSSlNC  TUK  ANDKS  INTO  CHII.K. 

This  painliiif:  of  one  of  (he  most  famous  events  in  Araeriean  history,  e(|ualin);  in  fact  the  march  of  NapoltKin  ciossint;  the  Alps,  was  presenteil  l)y  (lie  Coiiiiioin  (id 

( ( i(t(tinri(i  of  Art:cntii:a  to  the  Army  of  Chile. 


hitlioKTHpli  by  (j<‘ricault,  IHIK.  lliHttirii'ul  Miisi-utii  of  Huoiioh  Airos. 

SAN  MARTIN  AND  ffllKDilNS  DN  TIIK  RATTDK  FIKI.D  OK  MAII’O. 

Nolwilhslundini;  Iliat  ho  had  liooii  sovorol.v  woiiiidod  in  liis  ritdil  arm  diirinj:  ( ho  at  lack  on  Iho  nnforl  iinalo  niffhl  ofCancha  Rayada,  OTI  ij’i'ins  aavo  hiinsolf  no  rost  in  hisoltoils 
to  iral  hor  all  moans  to  coiinloract  I  hat  misforl  nne  and  to  placo  t  hoChiloan- Ary'oni  ino  Army  in  a  oondil  ion  toaifain  oonfroni  Iho  S|)anish  hosts.  1 1  is  act  icily  in  Iho  midst  i>!  I  ho 
I'isconcorlini;  situation  cansod  hy  that  dofoal  was  vorilahly  inoditiions  and  hichly  oiroclivo.  .\l  Iho  instant  whon  San  .Marlin  anno'incod  that  Iho  action  at  Maipo  had  Ixsm 
won,  as  a  rosnil  of  iho  olTorls  ho  had  inailo  jointly  with  ()llit!(;ins  in  Iho  <lays  |)asl.  jiroal  shouts  of  joy  woro  hoard  on  tho  hold  of  hatllo.  It  was  O'llitfcins  who  had  inado  his 
aptiearanco  in  tho  rniilsi  of  Iho  cominorinc  I  roops.  K nowint:  that  I  ho  Ifalllo  was  ahoni  to  hogin.  ho  had  not  hosilalod.  ovon  whon  constimod  wit  h  Iho  fovor  cansod  hy  his  wound, 
to  mount  his  horso  and  lead  a  part  of  tho  yarrison  of  .Sanliayo  to  Maipo.  .V<lvancinK  at  a  swift  yallop.  ho  onoonniorod  San  .Marlin  at  Iho  momoni  when  Iholallor  was  i;ivinK  his 
final  orders.  Drawint:  np  at  his  sitlo.  ho  inrow  his  loft  arm  alioni  San  Mart  in's  nock  and  oxclaimod:  ••  Hail  to  the  Savior  of  Chile!  ’  Tho  compioror.  pointing  to  the  bloody 
bandatros  that  onvolopod  tho  riyht  arm  of  D'lli"yins.  replied:  ••(ionoral.  Chile  will  novor  foryol  yonr  sacrifice  in  prosonlim;  yourself  on  Iho  hold  of  l)all!o  with  that  ylorions  open 
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fame*  to  Arj'oiilitK'  anus,  to  cany  its  fortuitous  luijjljt  to  a  work  of 
coutiiUMita!  scope,  to  powc'rfully  contribute  to  the  re(leuij)tion  of 
('hile,  and  furthermore  to  encom|)ass.  in  coujunctiou  witlt  the  hosts 
of  that  nation,  th(‘  liJ)eration  of  Pc'ru. 

The  history  (*f  Spanish  Anu'rica  lecords  on  its  |)aj'('s  of  honor  tlie 
organization  hy  San  Martin  of  the  army  of  the  Andes,  the  cohesion 
which  lie  gavi*  to  the  disp(*rs(‘d  remnants  of  the  ('hilean  army,  the 
Ilomerie  campaign  of  crossing  the  ('ordillera,  and  the  resultant  victory 
which  crowiu'd  that  fi'at  in  the  Si(>rra  de  ('liacahuco  in  the  year 
1S17.  in  which  if,  on  tlu'  one  hand,  the  military  skill  of  the  great 
Arg(*ntine  captain  was  (*xhihited.  on  the  other  shone  resplendently 
the  incomjiarahle  courage  of  OTIiggins.  That  victory  restored  to 
('Idle  its  lost  individuality,  for  through  it  tin*  goverunnmt  was  ri'estah- 
lished,  the  enthusiasm  for  indepemlence  was  horn  anew,  and  the 
forc(‘s  n(‘eded  to  replace  the  Argentine  casualties  were  raised  and  con¬ 
stituted  a  powerful  national  army,  which,  umh'r  the  safe  l(‘ad('rship 
of  San  Martin,  was  able  to  Ix'gin  operations  for  the  complete  redemp¬ 
tion  of  ('hilean  territory. 

Neither  the  large  forces  in  men  and  supplies  of  munitions  of  war 
which  came  to  tin*  royalists  from  Peru,  nor  th(‘  reverse  which  the 
armies  of  independence  suffered  at  Talcahuano,  were  sullicient  to 
check  the  jiowerful  impulse  which  was  thus  giviui  to  th(‘  young 
l{(‘])uhlic.  When  tin*  year  ISl.S  began  the  ('hilean-Argentiiu'  army 
found  itself  in  a  condition  siijiiuior  to  that  of  the  S])anish.  against 
which  it  launclu'd  its  chalhmge  in  March  of  that  yi'ar.  An  im'xpli- 
cahle  surjuise,  om*  of  those  inu'xpc'cti'd  misfortunes  which  in  war 
sometimes  disconccut  tin*  best  laid  plans,  could  n(*verth(‘l(‘ss  hav(‘ 
accomplish(*d  tin*  ruin  of  all  tlu'se  efforts  and  r(*turn(‘d  to  Spanish 
arms  not  only  tin*  dominion  of  ('Idle  hut  also  of  Argentina.  'I'he  sad 
night  of  ('ancha  Rayada,  when  the  Spanish  Ic'aders,  having  met  the 
a])|)ar(>nt  challenge,  succi'eded  in  dispersing  the  ('hilean-Argentine 
army,  shrouded  the  ('hilean  skies  in  gloom,  carrying  for  the  time  being 
dejection  to  the  spirits  of  the  patriots.  Rut  the  intrepid  Las  lleras 
had  saved  tin*  main  body  of  th(*  independence  htrees,  and  both  San 
Martin  and  O’lliggins  r(*covered  tln'inselves  at  the  critical  point  of 
the  disaster,  and  multiplied  their  activities  to  repair  all  the  losses  and 
t«t  strength(*n  public  confidence*  to  such  an  e.xt(*nt  that  their  mar¬ 
velous  constancy  and  diligence  accomplished  the  trem(*ndous  and  un- 
!n*ard  of  task  <)f  restoring,  in  tin*  short  lajise  of  1 ")  days,  all  the  loss<*s 
ln*r(*tof<tr<*  mentioned,  and  gain(*d  the  stupendous  victeuy  of  Mai|)o, 
which  resulted  in  the  compl(*te  annihilation  of  the  Spanish  army. 

With  this  double  manifestation  of  stn*ngth  of  purpose*  anel  superieu- 
skill  in  the*  art  e>f  war  was  e‘stahlishe*el  feerever  the  iiulepeinlein-e  e)f 
('bile,  anel  the*  pe‘e»ple*  founel  the*mse‘lve*s  in  petsition  te»  ceunplete*  the* 
eu’ganizatiem  e>f  their  re*markahle  ariuaela,  whiedi  transpe»rte‘el  tet  the* 
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Santiaito.  C'liilt* 


CKKKMONIKS  ON  TIIK  ItATTI.K  I'lKI.I)  OK  MAIl'O. 

I'PImt:  CctitTuI  view  of  I  he  local  ion  where  the  otlieial  eeremonies  look  place  on  the  field  of  Mui|H).  The 
pvrainid  shown  in  I  he  baekiiroiind  was  ereeleii  a  few  years  atio  to  I’ommemorale  the  eelehraled  hat  lie 
of  lilierl  y  foutihl  April  A,  Ihih.  Lower:  Seitora  de  I’neyrredon,  wife  of  the  Minister  of  Koreicn  Affairs 
of  Arneiilina  and  anihassador  extraordinary  from  that  country  to  Chile  dnrint;  the  eelehralion  of  the 
eenlenary  of  the  battle  of  Mai|Hi,  at  the  in'oment  when  she  delivered  the  standard  presi'iiled  to  the 
Ciiilean  Army  liy  the  women  of  Sant iaito. 
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sliorcs  (»l‘  Peru  the  ('hilcjiu-Arjii'ntiiU'  (‘X|)(*(liti(»ii  with  wliich  Sail 
Martin  hciiaii  tin*  stru^jllo  for  fri'cdoin  in  tlu>  land  of  the  anciniit  Incas. 

In  tin*  various  public  functions  with  which  ('Idle  and  Arjicntina 
have  coinincinoratcd  their  ‘jrand  success,  tlie  jiovernnients  of  the  two 
fratinnal  nations  as  well  as  public  and  private  or<;anizations  and  the 
people  fii'iierally  havi*  takini  part.  The  Argiuitine  Nation  sent  to 
('liih'  a  large  and  lirilliant  embassy,  headed  by  the  miiuster  of  fori'ign 
affairs,  in  which  wen'  included  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  various 
iiiilifarv  bodies  which  hear  the  same  name  as  tliose  which,  under  tlie 
command  of  San  Martin,  fought  on  the  field  of  Maipo. 

Among  till'  events  which  were  on  the  program  of  festivities  in 
{'Idle  may  hi*  noted,  on  April  4,  the  ri'ception  given  by  the  President 
(d'  tlie  Ki'puhlic  in  lioiior  of  the  Argentine  delegation,  the  hampii't 
givi'ii  tiy  tlie  municipality  of  Santiago  in  the  ('asa  ('onsistorial.  and 
the  great  military  and  civic  torchlight  procession  to  the  Plaza  di* 
Armas.  On  April  d.  the  'I'e  Di'uni  sung  in  tlii'  Iglesia  Votiva  de 
•Maipo.  at  which  were  pri'seiit  tin*  President  and  various  high  ofhcials 
of  ('hill'  and  the  foreign  delegations;  a  h'cture  on  the  battle  of  Maipo 
by  a  prominent  ('hilean  official:  the  delivery  of  the  standard  of  the 
\’irgin  of  Mount  ('armel  by  the  women  of  .Santiago  to  the  .Vrmy:  a 
parade  of  tin*  military  and  the  Aero  ('luf)  id'  ('Idle,  and  a  flight  of  eight 
iU'roplam's  to  the  battlefield;  tlii'  liampu't  given  liy  the  Pri'sideiit  of 
the  l(('puhlic  to  the  minister  id'  fori'ign  affairs  of  Argi'iitina  and  tin* 
high  officials  id'  tlii'  Argentine  deh'gation;  a  hampiet  givc'ii  to  tlii'  other 
nicinhei's  id'  the  Argeiitini'  delegation  by  the  ('Idh'iin  r('ginient  of 
chassi'iiis;  and  a  ri'ceptioii  at  the  palaci'  and  concert  by  the  military 
hands  in  the  Plaza  de  la  MoiU'da.  On  April  (>,  a  ri'view  of  thi*  student 
body  id'  till'  I'sciK'la  ndlitar.  and  a  fiaiupu't  at  the  I'nion  (’Inli  and 
hall  at  till'  ('luh  Ilipico  given  by  tin*  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  On 
April  7.  an  I'xcui-sion  to  Vina  di'l  Mar,  which  included  a  hri'iikfast 
in  honor  of  the  -Vrgeiitine  delegation  at  the  famous  clul)  of  that 
ri'sort.  races  at  the  .Sporting  ('lul)  of  \’alparaiso,  and  a  reci'ption  at 
the  Inti'iidencia  of  that  port.  On  April  S,  the  visitoi-s  wen*  given  an 
I'legant  al  fresco  hri'akfast  at  one  of  the  great  rural  estates  in  tin* 
environs  of  Sant iago. 

'Pile  celebrations  of)S(*rv('d  in  Argentina  were  no  less  nunu'rous  or 
('lahorati*.  -Vpril  o  was  (b'clared  a  holiday  throughout  the  entire 
country  by  the  President  of  the  Kepulilic,  the  classic  exploit  Ix'ing 
most  elahorati'ly  celebrated  at  Buenos  Aires  and  at  Mendoza,  tin* 
fornu'r  city  of  ('uyo.  -Viuong  tin*  varied  celi'hrations  and  patriotic 
manifestations  carried  out  in  -Vrgentina  may  he  mentioned  the  coin- 
pi'titivi'  contest  organized  l)y  the  committee*  on  arrangi'inents.  in 
which  were  presented  compositions  in  prosee  and  in  verse  n'lating  to 
.San  Martin  in  coniu'ction  with  tine  battle  of  Maipo  and  its  transci'iid- 
(*nt  (*ff(*(*t  on  tin*  freedom  of  .Vnn'riea;  open-air  mass(*s  h(*ld  in  tine 


STATI  ES  OF  SAN  MAUTIN  ANT)  O’JlKHilNS  AT  SANTlA(iO,  CHIl.E, 

Tliose  (iiu“  P(iueslrii\ii  stiiliics  of  the  two  great  leailers  in  the  Chilean  War  of  Inileiiendenee  are  hx-ated  in  the  linest  thoroughfare  of  the  Chilean  capital,  the  Avenida  de  las  Delicias, 
generally  known  as  “The  Alameila.”  Avhich  divides  the  city  in  two  parts.  .Many  other  statues  of  Chile’s  great  jialriots  ailorn  the  avenue,  which  has  lieen  a|iily  called  the 
country’s Hall  of  Fame.”  In  the  al>ove  illustrat ion  the  stat iie  of  .<an  .Mart  in  is  shown  on  the  left .  that  of  o’lliggins  being  on  the  right . 
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plazas  at  Flor(*s  and  liidjiraiio,  sul)url)s  of  tin*  capital;  the  placinj;  of  a 
coiiinn'iiiorativc  tahh't  o!i  tin*  “Hill  of  dlorv"  at  Minidoza  in  honor 
of  the  eiifjinec'rs  who  accompanied  San  Martin  on  his  campaign  of 
the  Aiuh's;  tlu'  competitivt'  contc'st  of  estimate's  for  tin*  castin*;  of  a 
tablet  coinnu'inoratinj;  tin*  eentenarv  (d‘  tin*  hatth*  of  Maipo,  which 
is  to  he  place'd  in  tin*  base'  of  the  San  Martiti  monnirn'iit  in  Biu'iios 
Ain's;  nnim'rons  rilh'  tournaments,  held  nmh'r  tin*  auspice's  eef  the' 
X.-itiemiel  ('emfe'ele'iJitieen  eef  Miirksmeii;  h'e'tnre's  in  all  the'  e'elne'atiennil 
institntieeiis  e»f  the'  Be'pnhlie',  ele'idiiifi  with  the'  histeerie'id  event  e'enn- 
me'inetrate'el ;  the'  fjre'Jit  e-hilelre'ii’s  paniele'  eerjianizeel  in  Bne'iiees  Aire's 
1)V  the'  stneh'iits  e»f  the'  militaiv  se-heeeels,  se'heeeel  e'hilelre'ii,  e-eempanie's 
etf  heey  se'emts,  iinel  pupils  e»f  eill  the'  e'eelh'fje's  aiiel  eelne-atienial  e'stah- 
lishnie'iits;  e-ivie-  paraeh's  in  edl  the'  impeertant  e-itie's  e»f  the  e'eenntrv.  in 
whie'h  the'  iint heerit ie's,  militarv  eerfianizatieeiis.  anel  the'  pe'eeph'  <;e'ne'riilly 
partie'ipeete'el;  anel,  limdly,  t he' e-eeininj;  e>f  a  meelal  e'etmine'ineeriitinjr  the' 
ee'iite'iiiirv,  whie'h  was  elistrihnte'el  e»n  the'  me'ineerahle'  oth  e>f  April. 

With  tlu'se  fe'stivitie's  eehse'rve'el  in  ('Idle'  anel  Arjre'iitina  tee  e-enn- 
memen'iite  the'  battle  e>f  Maipe*  have  be'en  inaujinrate'el  ce'h'brat ieeiis 
e»f  similar  e-haraeter  in  Semth  Ame'i'ie'a,  by  whie'h  the'  pe'eeple  eef  eethe'r 
peirts  e>f  the  e'enitiiieiit  intenel  tee  e'eemme'inenate'  the  e'e'iitenarie's  e»f 
the'  ele'e'isive  battle's  whie'h  <;ave  fre'e'eleem  tee  the'ir  e'enmtrie's  in  the' 
Will's  e*f  inele'peiiele'iie'e'.  'I'he'  ne'.xt  tei  be'  he'lel  are',  in  sue'e'e'ssiem.  the' 
e'oinine'nmnitiems  eif  the'  battle's  eif  Beiyae'i'i,  ('arabediei.  Pie'hine'hii. 
anel  Ayae'ne'hei,  the',  e'lilminat inji  ae  hie've'ine'nts  with  whie'h  the'  armie's 
of  Beilivar  ele'termine'el  the  e'lnane'ipat iem.  re'sjiee'tive'ly,  e»f  Ne'W 
(iranaela,  Ve'iiezue'la,  Ke'uaelen'.  Be'rn.  anel  Bedivia,  anel  whie'h,  e'em- 
jedntly  with  the'  battle  eif  Midpei,  symbeilize  the  ele'linite  e'nthreine'inent 
eif  libe'i'tv  in  Spanish  Ame'i'ie'a. 


Ox  tlu'  iMst  of  last  March  occurn'tl  tlic  liist  ccnttMiarv  of  (he 
(h'ath  <»f  Potion,  one  of  (ho  foundors  of  (ho  iii(lo|)on<loi\oo 
of  Haiti,  (lio  most  illustrious  of  its  Prosidouts,  and  a 
<;ouorous  proiuotor  of  tho  ('luauoipatiou  of  Spaiush  Aiuorioa. 
Ill'  was  horu  iu  Port  au  Prinoi'  ou  April  ‘J,  1770,  his  father  hoiu*;  a 
wealthy  oolouist  liy  tho  uaiuo  of  Sahos.  While  still  a  very  youuj'  luau 
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Oil  the  aisl  of  hist  Marl'll  was  irli'hralcil  llic  lirsl  I'l'iilriiary  uf  llii'  ih'alli  of  (ii'iirral 
I VI  ion.  which  (xi'iirrcil  ill  I’arisjusI  inn  .vc.irs  aco.  .Mcxamlcr  I  VI  ion  was  not  onl.v 
an  cni  hiisiiLsl  ic  ilcfcnilcr  of  the  jnilciN'iiilcncc  of  Hail  i.  lull  was  also  I  he  ino.si  illiis- 
Irioiis  of  the  iirrsiilcnls  that  I'oiinlr.v  has  hail.  man  of  the  hiKhcsl  chariu  lor  anil 
Ihc  most  I’cncroiis  intontions,  he  eoniriliiiteil  maleriallv  to  Ihe  emain  ipalion  of 
Spanish  .\meriea  h.v  fiirnishini;  to  Uolivar  iniiiiilions  anil  aid  in  man.v  wa.vs  in  Ihe 
days  of  his  adversily  when  he  found  a  fralernal  welcome  on  Ihe  free  sail  of  Hail  i. 


Potion  hooaiuo  one  of  tht'  promoters  of  thi'  iiisurri'otioii  a<;aiust  (lit' 
otdouial  roj'iiuo,  takiuj;  tho  |)laoo  of  ti  loatlor  amoiij;  his  oompaiiious 
hy  reason  of  his  hrilliant  natural  faonltios,  whioli  hatl  lioon  fnrtlior 
tlovolopi'tl  hy  a  (horon<;h  I'llnoat ion.  lit'  Initl  ri'siih'tl  in  Franoo  for 
o7i) 
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nmny  years  and  wIumi,  in  1S(CJ.  (umi.  Lech'rc  was  stMit  by  Bonaparte 
to  reeoiniuer  the  Kreneli  portion  of  tlie  island  of  Santo  Doininj^o, 
Petion  returned  to  his  eountry  with  the  rank  of  e<donel,  liaviiifj 
received  from  the  First  ('onsul  numerous  liberal  assurances  of  the 
latter's  cooperation.  Me  ccdlahorated  earnestly  in  the  undertakin»ij 
of  pacifying  the  island,  finding  himself  cheated  in  his  hopes,  how- 
I'ver,  because  of  the  rigorous  methods  which  (len.  Lech'rc  had 
decided  to  employ,  abandoning  tlius  tin*  prudence  and  moderation 
In*  liad  at  first  observed.  It  is  welt  known  in  what  manner  this 
general  violated  all  the  principles  of  international  law  in  Ids  treat¬ 
ment  of  Toussaint-Louverture  and  tlie  generals  Kigault  and  Laplume. 
as  well  as  tliat  lie  was  guilty  of  offering  individuals  of  th(>  African  race 
as  a  prc'v  to  ferocious  dogs  whose  appetites  liad  been  earcdully 
st  imulated. 

Asliamed  of  having  served  tlie  oppri'ssors  of  his  eountry  and  filled 
with  righteous  anger,  Petion  retired  to  the  mountains,  and  with  the 
few  who  followed  him.  and  jointly  with  Dessalines,  he  launched  the 
movement  for  independence.  Suhseipiently  Petion  was  unani¬ 
mously  chosen  President  of  the  Republic.  A  notable  Latin  American 
writer  has  summed  up  his  character  and  his  work  in  the  following 
t  ('nils: 

Ity  hi.'<  civic  virliu's  and  ttu'  wi.'^loiii  of  lii.'i  adiiiinistralioii  IVlion  made  liimsclf  the 
idol  of  the  ilaitian.s.  .Xcriciilture.  commerce,  piihlic  ('diication.  the  interior  police 
.■iy.^tem,  everythin!;  which  could  promote  the  indii.'^trial  wealth  and  moral  welfare  of 
the  nation,  hecanu*  the  ol)jpct.s  of  his  lively  interest  and  constant  solicitude;  and  in 
Ins  relations  with  the  jKiwers  of  .\merica  and  of  Knrope  he  revi'aled  tlu'  frankness  and 
diymity  of  his  character  without  showing  the  h'ast  inferiority  to  the  representatives 
of  thes('  other  nations  in  ability  and  dijdomatie  usages.  When  his  presidential  term 
expired  the  Ifaitians.  who  adon'd  him.  reelected  him  for  another  term  of  four  years, 
hut  he  believed  that  his  mission  on  earth  was  emh'd  and  after  designating  (ien.  Iloyer 
as  his  succes.sor  he  voluntarily  retired. 

Not  only  WHS  the  illustrious  Haitian  a  givat  ht'iicfactor  of  his  own 
country,  hut  ho  was  one  of  the  most  inithusiastir  atlvoratrs  of  the 
omancipation  of  Spanish  America.  When,  compiered  and  without  a 
country,  Bolivar  became  a  wanderer  from  land  to  land  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  necessary  means  to  continue  his  work  of  liberation,  he 
found  only  with  Petion  a  fraternal  recejition  and  front  him  received 
the  material  assistance  he  needed.  Without  tiny  kind  of  restrictions, 
without  compromising  the  nations  which  W(*re  to  he  emancipati'd, 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  with  absolute  disinterestedness  and  good  will. 
Petion  delivered  to  Bolivar  large  (piantities  of  munitions  of  war 
and  by  every  means  |)ossihle  contrihutt'd  to  strengthen  among  the 
companions  of  tlie  Fatlier  of  ('olomhia  that  moral  and  military 
authority  wliich  it  was  nect'ssary  for  liiin  to  exercise  ovi'r  them  all. 
(ireat  as  was  the  assistance  ri'iiderc'd  in  tlu'se  material  ('leiiK'iits. 
greater  still  were  tlie  tremendous  results  attained  through  them,  for 
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tlu'V  furnisluMl  tlu'  foun  lation  I'or  tlu*  lihc'ratioii  of  V(MU*zuola.  New 
(Iranada.  and  Ecuador,  and  suhs(‘((m“ntly  aidtal  in  tlu*  (‘mancipation 
of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  sc'cnn'd  at  Ayacuclio  l)y  the  arms  of  the  (Ireater 
('olomhia. 

Tpon  Bolivar's  taking;  his  leave  from  his  <f(*nerous  protc'ctor  the 
latter  is  reputed  to  have  said: 

■■.May  tti(“  irood  (iod  favor  you  in  your  underlakinir !” 

■May  lio  iH'i'init  me.''  ans.vorod  lite  l.ilx'ralor.  ■'to  raise  for  posterity  a  ineiiioraRle 
iiioiiiiuieut  to  your  pliilaiitliropy.  and  to  nana*  you  as  tlie  author  of  our  liappiiu'ss." 

■■  Never  iniMition  iny  name,  "  replied  I’etion.  ■■>!%•  oidy  desire  is  to  see  lil>erate<l 
the  people  who  irroaii  umler  the  yoke  of  slavery;  !;ive  freixlom  to  my  hrothers.  and  I 
will  he  repaid." 

'Phis  wish  of  P('tion’s  was  for  Bolivar  ti  stirred  ohli<;ation  that  In* 
solemnly  kept,  first  in  tin*  proidtimation  issued  at  Oeuniare  de  Iti 
('osta  on  duly  (5,  INK),  tind  suhs(‘(piently  at  Auiiostura.  lu  this 
proelaination  the  Liherator,  with  his  aeeiistonu'd  elotpienee.  said: 

That  unfortunate  portion  of  our  hrothers  which  has  irroaned  under  the  miseries 
of  slavery  now  is  fret'.  Nature,  justice,  and  policy  demand  the  (‘mancipation  of  the 
slaves;  from  heticeforth  we  will  have  in  Vc'iiezuela  hut  otie  cla.ss  of  m(*n.  .Ml  will  !>e 
citizens. 

Vt'iie/.uelii.  which  wtis  most  dirt'ctly  favored  hv  the  (Generosity  of 
him  of  whom  Bolivar  said  that  his  first  (piality  was  kindiu'ss  of  heart, 
hits  not  for  a  sinirle  instant  for<;otten  its  debt  of  reverence  for  his 
memory.  In  tin*  Klyptieal  Salon  of  its  Federal  Palace,  a  sumptuous 
liidl  iidorned  with  the  portraits  of  its  (Great  ones  and  the  (Grand  paint- 
injGs  that  perptduate  tlu'  exploits  of  its  heroes,  Venezuela  prominently 
placed  the  portrait  of  the  j^enerous  Haitian.  Lati'.r,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  eelehration  of  tlu*  centenary  of  the  country’s  independence, 
the  coiudusion  was  ri'aclu'd  to  eri'ct  his  statue,  whiidi  now  adorns 
the  plaza  which  lu'ars  his  name. 


' «. 


Photr)  hy  I.  K.  S:*he  -ler. 

<;knkkai>  vikw  of  i.a  faz,  bomvia. 

T1h‘ capilol  biiiUliti);  is  oasily  (listiiiuilislicd  near  the  heart  of  the  eitv.  I)iri>etly  in  front  of  the  eanitol  is  i’la/a  Murillo,  saerisi  as  the  spot  where  the  toreh  of  ireiKloni  was 
lichtwi.  Here  ami  there  one  may  note  the  towers  of  religions  eriiliees,  while  in  the  distaiiee,  dominating  the  wholt!  scene,  stands  majestic  Illimani,  usually  crowntsi 
with  snow.  The  population  of  thecity  is  ahout  H2.(NKI. 
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tv  IWZ,  tli('  city  of  peace,  and  the  metropolis  of  liolivia,  stands 
amid  ^reat  and  majestic  mountains  and  in  a  r(*<;ion  of  IIk* 
j  (‘arth  over  which  some  of  tlie  earliest  peoj)le  trod.  Only  oO 
miles  from  the  country’s  capital  of  to-day  lie  the  ruins  of 
Tiahuanacu.  universally  eomaaled  to  he  amon<;  man’s  most  anci(‘n( 
habitations.  In  “La  Len<;ua  de  .Vden.”  a  hook  written  some  years 
a<;o.  the  author  claims  that  Tiahuanacu  is  the  cradle  of  man:  many 
oth(*r  scholars  are  unanimously  ajireed  that  this  city  was  const lucted 
thousands,  not  hundnals.  of  y('ars  a};o;  while  a  v(*rv  recent  invest i- 
j;at»tr  (Ittl.T)  who  has  devoted  serious  study  to  the  platiaiu  pc'oples 
of  South  America,  says.  “Kh'ven  thousand  years  af^o  tlu'  pn'sent 
buried  ruins  of  the  city  of  Tiahuanacu  were  tlu'  seat  of  a  vast  civili¬ 
zation.’’  With  no  desire*  to  delve  into  the  remote*  past,  it  is  ne*ve*r- 
the*le*ss  inte*re*stin<;  tee  note*  in  passinj;  that  the*  wheele*  re*"ie)ti  surremnd- 
ing  Heelivia’s  unie|ue*  e-apital  is  see  he»arv  with  aj;e*  tluit  ei  man’s  imafji- 
native*  brain  is  puzzled  in  attempting  te»  e*e)nje*eteire*  the*  era  eef  pre*- 
histetrie  e-e)nstrue*tie)n. 

.Se-ientists  furthe*r  te*ll  us  that  one-e*  upeeii  a  time*  the*  Anelean  phite*au 
was  scare*e*ly  meere*  than  half  as  e*le*vate*el  as  te>-elay.  anel  that  in  lands 
where  Heelivia’s  pre*se*nt  geelel  anel  silver  lie*  se*e*luele*el  the*  pre*historic 
inhabitant  tille*el  his  fielels  eef  grain.  (Iraelually  rising  higher  and 
higher  with  the*  passing  eef  ge*e»le»gie*al  age*s.  we*  finel  the*  Beelivian 
plateau  at  too  gre*at  iin  e*le*vatie»n  to-ehiy  feer  the*  majeerity  eef  agri- 
e'ultural  e*re*ps.  hut  ii  re'gion  of  the*  e*arth  lavishly  e*neie)we*el  by  nature* 
with  ahneest  e‘ve*rv  varie*ty  etf  mine'nd.  It  is  ne*ar  what  might  he^ 
te*rme*el  the*  he‘art  of  this  mine*nd  plate*au.  an  iire'a  e>f  (io.OOl)  se[uar(* 
mile^s,  that  Bolivia’s  me>ele*rn  e*apit!>l  has  grown  tee  he*  a  lleuirishing 
e*ity  of  S2.(K)()  j)e*e>ple*. 

La  Paz  ele*  .\.yae*ue*ho.  te»  use*  the*  fidl  mime*  ade>pte*el  afte*r  the* 
e-ountry  attaine*el  its  inde*pe*nele*ne-e*  (proe*laime*el  .Vug.  (1.  iN'i')).  is  not 
einly  uniejue*  in  its  ane‘ie*nt  surreumelings  hut  the*  e*ity  Iii*s  see  e*ompIe*te*ly 
hielelen  in  an  e*normous  e-anyon  eir  ve*nt  in  the*  plate*au  that  in  journe*y- 
ing  thither  we*  e*ome*  ve*rv  sudele*nly  te»  the*  gri*at  abyss  anel  are*  he*Id 
breathh'ss  feir  the*  me»me*nt  until  one*’s  se*nse*s  are*  e-e»lle*e*te*el  anel  the* 
he*auty  of  the*  panorama  take*s  the*  plae-e*  of  awe*  ami  surprise\  'Phis 
gre*at  e*anyon  is  about  It)  mile's  long.  .{  mile's  wide*.  l..jl)()  fe*i*t  de*e*|). 
anel  in  form  some*what  like*  that  of  an  e‘.\agge*rate*el  li*tte*r  T.  ope*ning 
southwarel.  Some*  se*ie*ntists  he*lie*ve*  that  in  past  age*s  it  was  the* 

>  Ity  Williiiin  A.  Kfiil.  I’aii  AnuTjqtn  I'lijDii  stulI. 
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A  STKKKT  IN  LA  PAZ. 


This  pictiiro  illustrate-!  tlii-  hilly  eharaeter  of  some  of  the  eity’s  stn-els,  reiiiiiiiliiii;  one  of  Qiii-lx-i-.  liihraltar.  or  Mi 
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(»utl(‘t  of  Lake  'Fiticaca,  whoii  |)ossil)ly  that  laxly  of  water  was  coii- 
iK'cted  with  the  iij)j)er  Amazon  Kiver.  A])proaeliin}j  La  I’az  hy  any 
of  the  three  railways  leadiu};:  thither  the  shies  of  the  eanyon  aj)jx*ar 
to  he  almost  |)er))endicular;  yet  engineering  skill  has  marvelously 
wound  two  railroads  down  these  preeijntous  sides,  presenting  at 
(>v(*ry  turn  a  gorgeous  panorama.  'Plie  clear,  crisp  air,  the  mineral 
colorings  of  the  mountain  sides,  the  red  tile  roofs  and  the  bright 
shades  of  the  houses  in  the  distance,  the  green  patches  of  trees  here 
and  there,  the  llowing  rivulets  and  larger  streams,  the  snow-eovered 
p('aks,  together  with  the  gay  eohu’s  always  worn  hy  the  humhler 
natives,  eomhine  to  form  a  pleasing  and  lasting  picture. 

LI  Alto,  a  term  used  to  designate  the  little  railroad  station  near 
the  edge  of  the  eanyon,  stands  as  already  noted  about  l,o()0  feet  above 
th(‘  city,  while  the  latter  is  12,700  feet  higher  than  the  sea.  La  Paz 
being  only  .‘100  miles  from  the  Ihieifie,  we  can  form  an  idea  of  tlu' 
sleep  elimh  made  hy  the  railways  in  order  t»)  reach  this  inland 
country. 

We  s])eak  of  l^a  Paz  as  being  the  ea])ital  of  Bolivia  and  thereby 
coiduse  the  minds  of  those  not  fully  ae(iuainted  with  the  fa<Us.  Sucre, 
formerly  called  (’harcas,  is  the  legal  ca])ital  of  the  l{e})uhlie  aud  it 
was  there  that  the  victor  of  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  Gen.  Antonio 
.lose  de  Sucre,  exercised  his  functions  as  the  first  President  of  the 
H('])uhlic  of  BoliA'ia.  The  seat  of  Government  was  maintained  ther(' 
for  many  years,  hut  largely  on  account  of  accessibility  and  growing 
comnuMcial  im])ortance  La  Paz  became  the  actual  seat  of  gov<‘rnmenl 
nmre  than  20  years  ago.  In  the  latter  city  the  President  and  his 
oHieial  advisers  r(*sid(',  the  nation’s  ('ongress  imx'ts  there,  and  it  is 
the  residemx*  <»f  tin*  foreign  dij)lomats  accredited  to  Bolivia:  hut  tin* 
siipn'ine  court  of  tin*  country  still  holds  its  sessions  at  Sucn*.  'Fhe 
distamx*  between  tin*  two  cities  is  alnnit  .‘100  mil(*s:  hut  tin*  inoK* 
rapid  growth  of  La  I’az,  esj)ecially  since  the  com])l(*l ion  of  tin*  thr(*(* 
rail  routes  to  the  Pacific,  seems  to  accentuate  the  desirability  of  La 
Paz  over  Sucre  as  the  caj)ital  of  the  nation. 

The  coming  of  the  first  settlers  to  the  location  where  La  Paz  now 
stands  is  envelo]x*d  in  the  mists  of  time.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
specks  of  gold  in  the  sireams  that  flow  down  from  the  mountainsides 
and  through  the  valley  was  a  sufficient  attraction  to  draw  thither  the 
aborigines  during  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Inca;  and  in  former  days,  as 
at  ])resent,  shelter  was  one  of  man’s  comforts  and  necessities.  Grad¬ 
ually  little  huts  made  their  aj)j)earance  along  the  streams,  and  thus 
('huchiaho  and  ('hu(iuiya])u,  as  it  was  called  in  turn,  had  its  origin 
from  about  1  IS.')  to  1 1!H).  Later,  the  Sj)anish  j)roved  to  he  as  great 
lovers  of  golden  ores  as  the  natives,  and  in  1.54,')  history  records  the 
fact  that  the  S])aniard,  Alonzo  de  Mendoza,  and  12  com])anions 
founded  the  j)resent  city  of  La  Paz  on  the  site  of  the  old  village. 


(  ALIK  COMKIil  1(».  LA  I’AZ, 


AIoiik  tliUstri'fl  ■ihiinl  iiimii'roas  tyjM's  o'  the  now  it  liii<ine:-s  hoiisf,  ionic  of  which  ore  liMiififiil  in  their  sinijilicitj  iind  architect  iinil  <lc 
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callin''  it  lai  ('iudad  dc  Nucstra  Scnora  do  la  Paz  (tlio  ('ity  of  Our 
Lady  of  Poaco).  From  that  oarly  dato  onward  many  valualilo 
j'oldon  nii"<'ots  have  boon  taken  from  the  ('luK|niyaj)u  and  other 
streams  wliieh  flow  tlirouj;!!  the  valley. 

liolivia  lies  witliin  the  Tro])ies,  and  he  who  travels  extensively 
over  the  country  must  he  j)re])ared  for  marked  chaiif'es  of  temj)era- 
ture  as  ref'ards  highlands  and  lowlands.  In  the  regi(»n  of  lia  Paz  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  about  50°  F.  The  sun  of  midday  is  often 
hot,  and  the  thermometer  may  stand  at  S0°.  hut  with  tin*  coming  of 
darkness  the  air  cools  (piickly  and  wraps  are  comfortable,  with  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  55°  or  lower.  The  highland  region  really  has  hut  two 
distinct  seasons:  The  rainy  ])eriod,  lasting  from  December  to  May, 
and  the  dry  montlis  extending  over  the  remainder  (»f  the  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  rains,  however,  there  are  many  days  when  the  sun 
shines  brightly  for  a  few  hours,  hut  the  sky  becomes  overcast  and 
lu'avy  d(»wnpours  are  to  he  ex])ected.  At  times  lightning  and  thunder 
accom])any  these  rains,  and  ])erhaj)s  in  no  other  part  of  the  world 
are  there  more  gorgeous  dis])lays  of  lightning:  indeed,  the  e.xtreme 
altitude  makes  the  stranger  feel  that  he  is  truly  in  cloudland  and  is 
therefore  doubly  awed  by  nature’s  discharges,  seemingly  so  near 
him.  Speaking  more  precisely,  it  may  he  said  that  August,  Se])t em¬ 
ber.  and  October  are  s])ring  months:  summer  lasts  from  Xovernher  to 
.lamiarv:  autumn  from  Fehruary  to  April,  while  the  term  "winter" 
may  he  apj)lied  to  May,  dune,  and  duly,  when  La  Paz  is  sometimes 
covered  with  a  light  mantle  of  snow.  To  the  stranger,  however,  the 
(piestion  of  altitude  is  j)rohahly  of  more  imj)ortanee  than  temj)era- 
tiire,  and  one  should  "make  haste  slowly.”  It  is  best  to  stoj)  over  at 
.Vre(|uij)a  or  other  half-way  point  before  entering  the  altitmle  of  the 
Bolivian  highlands:  and  then  weeks  or  months  may  he  reciuired 
Ix'fore  one  is  sulliciently  acclimated  for  ])hysical  exertion  at  from 
I2,IH)()  to  14, ()()()  feet  above  sea  level  the  alt  it  mb'  of  the  region  of 
La  Paz. 

As  already  (»hserved,  the  canyon  in  which  La  Paz  lies  is  long  and 
narrow:  it  is  also  extremely  rugged  and  interspi'psed  with  many 
small  tahh‘  lands  and  mountain  pcaiks,  the  whole  dominated  by 
majestic  Illimani,  rearing  its  snow-covered  crest  to  21,551)  feet.  In 
consetpience  of  this  unevenness  the  streets  of  the  city  running  parallel 
with  the  larger  stream  are  fairly  level  (Avenida  Arce,  for  illustration), 
while  cross  streets  are  necessarily  short  and  in  many  cases  elevated 
at  the  ends  as  they  approach  tin*  sides  of  the  canyon.  Some  of  these 
stn'cts  are  extremely  steep,  while  others  have  been  constructed  in 
conformity  with  the  coidiguration  of  the  hills  and  are  therefore  more 
or  less  winding.  One  of  the  city’s  widest  and  most  popular  residential 
streets  lies  in  the  southeast  section  and  is  known  as  the  Alameda, 
extending  half  a  mile  along  a  level  course  and  adorned  with  willow. 


'rii4-  liirt!<  (Hlific<‘ tolx'scen  iin<l<Tc<mstrii<’li()ti  on  thclcflis  thiTiii  holral.  The  lull  ImililiiiKon  thcoxtrciiii-rinlit  of  th(f  picfiin-  ropro 
jirixJuct-i,  follcc,  prizMl  at  hoiiii-  atul  famous  in  Kiiropt-  for  its  |H'oiiliar  ami  plfasim;  (pialilics.  ((Mcithoi  side  of  (tmstroci  wo  no 
stami'  oomliiotixl  hy  wonii'ii  a  tradiuK  foatiiro  so  notiooalilo  in  ofht-roitios  diiriiif;  f<-ast  days. 


pint:  Oil  ttH‘  l«'ft  i>  Ihf  U'^ixTuI  |Nis|*ollM-r  uhih'  rtotitiiii;  on  llic  opposilr  roriuT  a  part 

of  thi*  national  <‘apitol.  In  this  MTlion  of  fhr  latter  Ihi-  <l('parl mi'iil  of  forri^ni  alfairs  Im^alrd 
Lower:  One  ol  the  older  street^  of  La  l*a/..  showing!  the  pronouneed  shadows  <’a''t  hy  the  siin  o| 
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(‘uciilyptus.  jiiid  other  liandsoiiK*  tn'(‘s.  Slind)s  and  IIowcms  iin*  also 
1(»  l)(‘  seen  l)nt  the  (*xtreniely  liijih  altitude  a|)|)(*ars  to  have  a  soine- 
what  hlijihtiiifj  efl'eet  upon  such  growth.  Tin*  Alameda,  always  more 
or  less  animated,  is  especially  alive  in  late  afternoons  and  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  when  the  elite  of  social  and  ollieial  life  are  to  he  seen 
walking,  driving,  or  mot<tring  along  its  course.  On  passing  through 
a  pietures!jue  gateway  this  popular  avenue  is  |)rolonged  through 
Pla/.a  ('oneordia  and  tin*  Twelfth  of  l)(*e('mher  Street  to  Ohrajes. 
'Pile  latter  is  ,‘1  miles  distant,  and  the'  ride  over  a  very  fair  motor 
road  or  hy  electric  line  is  through  an  extremely  pietures<|ue  canyon 
alxnmding  in  novel  views  for  the  stranger.  After  tlie  Alameda 
otlu'r  popular  promenades  or  streets  of  La  Pa/,  are  the  Avenida 
Sixt(‘enth  of  duly.  Avenida  Montes,  Plazas  Murillo  and  Mendoza, 
and  such  l)usiness  stn'cts  as  ('omereio,  Illimani,  Mercado,  Ballivian. 
Potosi,  etc. 

'rh(>  more  important  streets  are  well  lighti'd  hy  eh'etrieity,  tin* 
us(‘  of  which  has  heen  expanding  eonsid(*rahly  in  recent  years  as  the 
motiv(*  i)ower  for  numerous  industries:  a  numher  of  the  more  ])rom- 
inent  families  have  also  a<lopt('d  (‘h'etrieity  for  hc'ating  and  otlu'r 
houseliold  services.  Lleetrieity  is  also  the  motive  power  used  in 
operating  tin*  stn'ct  ear  line  which,  starting  at  tin*  ('hallapampa 
d(‘pot.  trav<*rses  a  numln'r  of  the  most  important  husim'ss  and 
residejitial  stn'cts,  passes  through  the  Alanu'da  and  along  tin*  riv(*r 
as  far  as  tin*  suhurhan  town  of  Ohrajes.  Any  strang(*r  riding  ov(*r 
this  route*  will  obtain  a  fair  glimpse*  of  the  city,  and  will  In*  int(*r(*st(*d 
at  tin*  ing(*nuity  display(*d  hy  tin*  (*ngiin“(*rs  in  thr(*ading  an  (*l(*etrie 
line*  ov(*r  such  a  div(*rsity  of  levels  and  around  so  many  sharp  angl(*s 
and  through  narrow  str(*(*ts.  Tin*  latt(*r  r(*tain  in  many  eas(*s  tin* 
anei«*nt  .Spanish  eohhl(*ston(*  syst(*m  of  pavijig,  a  vital  n(*eessity  wln*n 
w<*  eonsid(*r  tin*  st(*(*pness  of  many  of  the  str(*(*ts;  tin*  ston(*s  afford¬ 
ing  a  foothold  for  tin*  horse*  e»r  e»the*r  ehtine'stie*  animal  use*el  in  euelinary 
triidie*.  'I'ln*  nnere*  le*ve*l  stre*e*ts  e»f  La  Peiz,  while*  fe*w  have*  he*e*n 
iis|)h!dte*d,  have*  he*e*n  e*e»ate*el  with  e*e*rtidn  hiyers  of  (ine*ly  greeunel 
steuie*.  e*te*.  whie*h  he*e*e»me*s  ve*ry  linn  iifte*r  usage*.  Nunn*re»us  e*ar- 
riage*s,  e»fte*n  elreiwn  hy  femr  he»rse*s,  sere*  use*el  eiheeut  the*  e*ity,  hut  the* 
iielve*nt  e»f  the*  meeteer  e*ar  is  greielually  elisplae-ing  the*  e»lele*r  ve*hie*le*; 
anel,  jis  e*ve*rywhe“re*,  the*  auteetneehile*  is  ei  pre)ne)une'e*el  e-edl  em  the*  peeeple 
fe»r  he*tte*r  highwiiys  a  e*all  that  is  he*ing  he*e*ele*el  in  iinel  areeunel  La 
Piiz,  ne»w  that  the*  wlnde*  e*e)nntry  is  e*spe*e*ially  pre»s|)e*re>us  freun  its 
ndne'iiil  e|e“ve*le»pnn*nt,  whie*h,  eef  e-emrse*,  is  re*lle*e*te*el  eit  the*  e*apital. 

La  Piiz  is  met  unlike*  e)the*r  Latin-Ann*rie*an  e*itie*s  in  preevieling 
numerems  anel  jit t raetive*  plazas.  'Pin*  meest  ne)te*el  eun^  e>f  the*  e*ity 
is  thiit  kneewji  iis  Mnrille*,  see  nitme*ei  in  heuntr  eef  the*  he*re)  eef  inele*- 
pe*'iele*ne  e*,  Pe*elre»  Deemingee  Murillee,  win)  gee ve  Up  his  life*  eeii  this  sae*re*el 
speel  in  isO'.t.  'Pin;  teere-h  eef  lihe*rty  tln*re*  lighte*el,  heewene*!',  spre*ael 


n 


STATI  K  OK  Ml  UII,I,<t,  TIIK  lIKKO  OK  BOLIVIAN  l.IBKUTY. 

’I'liis  imposinc  iiiinuinoiil  stands  on  l*la/a  Murillo,  sacrod  to  tlto  hero  who  tliori'  ttavc  uti  his  life  for  tho 
cause  of  iMdcl>etidcucc.  ".Vt  S  o'clock  at  llikht  on  the  liilh  of  .Inly.  ISiti),  as.sciilhlcd  in  the  salon  of 
I  lie  Cahildo,  the  undcrsit;ncd,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  ileelare  and  swear  to  ilefend  with  their  hlcMsI 
and  fortune  tlie  independcnee  of  the  country."  This  was  Bolivia's  call  for  freedom,  which  ecluK'd 
over  the  continent,  (ieu.  I’odro  Domingo  .Murillo  was  the  father  of  the  movement. 


I.A  PAZ,  THK  world’s  HIGH  LAND  CAPITAL 
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over  tin*  coiitinont,  and  finally  rosnltod  in  tin*  iinlejn'inlonco  t)f  Bo¬ 
livia  as  well  as  tin*  sister  nations  by  wliicli  sin*  is  surrounded.  The 
story  of  the  he<;innin"  and  ])ro‘iress  of  tliis  revolt  is  thrilling  in  tin* 
extreme,  and  tlie  dc'eds  reeorded  are  worthy  of  study  hy  the  pu])ils 
of  our  sehools  and  colleges.  To-day  in  the  center  of  this  pla/.a 
stands  a  heautiful  monument  to  Mxirillo,  the  patriot  honored  in  tlie 
past  as  at  present  as  one  who  surrendered  life  rather  than  tin*  eausi' 
of  tin*  pc'ople.  ()ne(*  or  twice  a  W(*ek  a  military  hand,  grouped  near 
tlie  monument,  discourses  soul-stirring  if  somewhat  jilaintive  airs 
that  pli'asi*  strangi'r  and  eitizi'ii  alike,  as  around  and  around  they 
stroll  or  sit  comfort ahly  on  the  s(*ats  provided  for  tin*  puhlie.  A 
few  large  trees  and  many  varietii's  of  flowers  suif(*d  to  high  altitudes 
an*  found  in  t  his  park. 

'I'he  huildings  of  La  Pa/,  usually  striki*  the  stranger  with  interest. 
.Vlt  hough  many  have  hei'ii  construct (*<1  along  the  lines  of  .Spanish 
or  .Spanish-Moorish  architect ure,  tin*  extri'inely  rugged  topography 
of  the  plaei*  has  heen  responsihle  for  local  modifications  and  unusual 
features  of  construction.  The  eath(*dral  of  La  Paz.  which  has  hei'ii 
huilding  for  a  numlx'r  of  years,  promises  to  he  one  of  the  finest  and 
largi'st  of  such  structures  in  all  Latin  America.  It  covers  an  area  of 
more  than  s(|uare  feet  and  is  to  seat  at  least  12,()()()  j)eo|)l(*. 

(Ireco-Koman  in  style,  its  great  walls  havi  now  reached  eonsiderahle 
heights,  and  thesi*  will  lx*  surmounted  hy  towi'rs  and  a  ei'iitral  eufxila, 
the  former  rising  to  a  height  of  200  feet  above  the  Plaza  Murillo  upon 
which  the  huilding  fronts.  To-day  the  continual  peck  of  the  stone- 
euttc'r’s  hammer  within  the  four  thick  walls  is  a  I’cminder  of  the 
t('dious  and  painstaking  care  with  which  the  great  eatlx'ilral  draws 
slowly  toward  completion.  In  the  meantime,  the  ancient  Santo 
l)oming(»  edifice  serves  cathedral  purposes:  while  there  are  scattered 
through  tin*  city  at  l(*ast  a  dozen  other  churches  of  more  or  less  im- 
pt»rtane(\  that  of  .San  Francisco  being  probably  tin*  most  popular. 
It  dates  fr(*m  l.')47  and  177S.  respectively,  and  its  exterior  carvings 
are  ex(piisit»*  in  design  and  workmanship. 

'I'he  ehi('f  |x>litieal  e(*nter  of  La  Paz  is  tin*  nation's  eapitol.  a  large 
edifiet*  with  im|x)sing  columns,  occupying  another  side  of  the  Plaza 
Murillo.  Hen*  the  Bolivian  ('ongr(*ss  m(*ets  annually  on  August  ti 
for  a  session  of  hi)  days,  which  tinn*  may  he  |)ntlonged  to  t)()  days 
should  tin*  Presid(*nt  call  the  l(*gislators  into  extra  session.  'Pin* 
iinxlern  eapitol  building  is  of  stom*  eonstructiou,  and  was  eompl(*ted 
ill  1SS:>.  It  stands  on  a  sitt*  oceupi»*d  by  an  old  pahna*  which  was  the 
seem*  of  many  dramatic  elimax*>s  in  tin*  history  of  tin*  city.  'Pin* 
iK'w  eapitol  contains  eomnnxiious  halls  for  the  two  branches  of  the 
national  ('ongress,  and  otln'r  sections  an*  occupied  by  various  (lov- 
ernun*nt  olliec's.  On  an  adjoining  corn(*r  and  also  fronting  on  the 
Plaza  .Murillo  stands  tin*  Palaei*.  tin*  ollieial  n'sidenee  of  tin*  country's 


THK  CONCKKSS  OF  liOI.IVIA. 

Tilt"  I’.oliviaii  Concress  consists  of  lii  Scniilors  and  72  I{c|irescnlat ives.  ami  on  special  (K'casions  liicy  may  lie  called  loKel  her  to  listen  to  an  address  of  t he  I'residetit  of  tlie  Kepnhlic 
or  for  other  purposes.  Itoth  classes  of  leiti.slators  are  elected  hy  ihe  ptHiide.  the  Senators  Peiii);  clioseii  for  a  iieriod  of  six  years,  while  tlie  Ifepresentatives  (liKally  known  as 
Itepiit  ies>  are  eler-ted  for  a  four-year  term.  'I' tie  ('on^ress  meets  annually  in  I. a  Paz  on  .Vnttnst  i»  for  a  sessifiii  of  tto  days. 


(’ourtfHy  of  till*  National  (lootcraplnc  MaKaziric 


SKCTIItN  OF  TIIK  COI  KTYAUI)  IN  A  I.KADlXCi  HOTF.I,  IN  l.A  I'AZ 


ItciTiilIy  a  (l(K)r  was  placi'd  aliovr  the  first  slory  of  I  his  hotel  patio.  Ihercljy  iwoviiliiica  lartte  new  hall  «iili  at  tract  ivc 
siirroiiiKlincs.  This  arraiiKcmciit ,  liowcvcr.  closes  to  view  to  the  average  Kiiesl  the  line  stone  earvinn,  exeeuteil 
many  years  at!o,  of  t  he  first  or  t)a'^emenl  thnir. 


UkIi  cj'ilimts  anil  spacious  halls  ami  eorridois  are  featines  of  the  lU'W  linildiiii;:  there  are  also  ma 
marlilesialneslypifvinr;  various  phases  of  K"'  ernnienl  .eomineree.edneaiion.aml  progress  in  general 
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chief  (“X(“cutiv('.  'I'lic  squad  of  soldiers  who  stand  "uard  at  the  en¬ 
trance  fiive  a  inilitarv  aspect  to  the  place,  althouj;h  the  present  ruler 
of  Bolivia  is  a  man  of  most  projiressive  ideas,  and  the  display  of  forc(> 
is  suhordinated  to  the  eonunereial  and  industrial  develoj)iuent  of  the 
country. 

Directly  across  the  Bla/.a  Murillo  from  the  Bresichmt’s  Palace*  is 
one  of  tin*  city's  new(*st  hotels  and  also  one  of  the  ])(*pular  amnse- 
luent  house's.  In  freeiit  of  tlu'se  e'st ahlislune*nts  anel  em  the*  Pla/.ei  in 
iifle'ineeem  iUiel  eve'idiijfs  the*re  is  usuidly  inue-h  animatieen. 

'Pile*  pre'se'i  vat ieen  e»f  Beeliviein  ant iepiit ie's.  many  eef  whie-h  iire*  neew 
lioiise'el  in  Ji  huilelinji  unsuite'el  feer  sue*h  use's,  is  a  epie'stieen  lluil  lias 
ete-e-upie'el  the*  eitte'iitioii  e»f  se'veral  projjre'ssive*  anel  patrieitie-  Beilivians 
feir  some*  t  ime*.  anel  e-re*  le>n<i  funels  may  he*  raise'el  feir  a  natieinal  muse'uni 
on  a  lar^e'f  se-ale*.  At  pre'se'iit  the*  Xatieuial  Muse'uni  is  within  a  se(uare' 
of  the*  Plaza  Murillei.  anel  while*  spae*e*  is  neit  available  feer  elisj)layin<; 
tei  aelvantajte*  this  inarve*le>us  e-e)lle*e*t iein,  whie*h  is  lar<;e*ly  elue  te>  the* 
untiriii"  e*ne*r<;y  etf  its  ve*te*ran  e  hie*f,  Dem  Me*l.  V.  Ballivian,  the*  |)lae*e' 
is  we'll  weirth  a  visit.  ,Se*ve*ral  halls  anel  patieis  are*  (ille*el  tei  eiverfleiwinj; 
with  the'se*  int e*re*st in<r  weirks  e*xe*eute*el  in  pre*histe»rie*  anel  later  time's. 
Weukmanship  in  nuine'ieius  e*ase*s  slmws  minute*  eh'tail  anel  e*.x((uisite*ly 
earve*el  li<;ure‘s.  many  eif  whie*h  are*  he*lie*ve*el  te>  he*  oleler  than  artie*le*s 
elisplaye'el  in  Lima,  Me*.xie*e)  ('ity.  eir  ('aire*  muse'utus.  At  any  rate*,  the* 
institution  furnishe*s  an  e*xe*e*lle*nt  eippeirtunity  fe>r  are*hae*etlet»;ie*al 
sluely.  while*  its  e*e»lle*e*l ie»n  eif  mine*rals  is  alsei  imte'weirt hy.  In  fae*t, 
the*  muse‘um  has  hroufilit  te><;e*the*r  in  La  Paz  prie*e*le*ss  re*lie*s  e»f  the* 
])ast  anel  sample's  e»f  pre*se*nt  we*alth  that  lie*  within  the*  e*eumlry’s 
heamels. 

The*  private*  re*siele*nee‘s  eef  La  Paz  elifle*r  se»me*whal  frenn  tlmse*  eif 
othe*r  .South  Ame*rie*an  e-itie*s.  .Ste*e*pne*ss  e»f  the*  hillsieh's  has  hael  its 
e*fl'e*e-t  on  heitne*  plaiininj',  while*  the*  ple*ntiful  supply  e»f  hiiileliiifi  stenie* 
ne*ar  at  hanel  was  fre*e*ly  use*el.  ('e)nse*epie*nt.ly,  the*re*  are*  fe*w  if  any 
huilelin<rs  maile*  of  wooel;  a  eh'jire'e*  e»f  pe*rmane*ne*v  in  e*e>nst rue*t iem  is 
imt ie*e*ahle‘  all  ove*r  the*  e*ity.  anel  he»me*s  eif  twei  eir  e*ve*n  thre*e*  steirie's 
are*  not  unusual.  allheiu<;h  the*  heiuse's  eif  the*  humhle*r  native*  are*  usu¬ 
ally  eine*  story.  Bale*e)nie*s  anel  e-eiuiTs  are*  fe*alure*s  eif  many  eif  the* 
heiuse*s.  anel  e'laliorate*  [lorlals  with  e*xe|uisile*  e*arvin<^  are*  alsei  e*eim- 
meiri.  In  tmire*  re*e*enl  ye*ars  the*  appe*arane*e*  of  the*  e*hale*l  type*  eif 
henm*  has  ailele*el  anolhe*r  inte*r(*sl  in<;  teiue*h  to  the*  pie*t  ure*sepie*ne*ss  eif 
the*  capital.  In  seime*  instane*e*s  we*  find  the*  e*hale‘t  with  its  se*ve*ral 
>torie*>  ami  towe'is  stfiueliiij;  liy  the*  massive'ly  e-onst  rmt  e*el  henise's  eif 
liarre'd  w  indows.  he*avy  doors,  ami  low  t  ile*-e*ei\  e*re‘d  roof.  On  t  he* 
■Vlameda  the*  mod(*rn  el(*t ae*he*el  housi*s  with  iip-t ei-elat e*  i*on ve*nie*ne*e*s 
ami  outsiele*  rathr*r  than  inte*rior  e*eiurt  oare|e*ns  are*  eispe*e*ially  neitie*e*a- 
hle*.  .\s  all  illustration  of  the*  rie*hne*ss  of  the*  niine*ral  di'posit  of  the* 
-'Urroundin;;  re*<'ion  it  may  he*  ni(*ntiom*el  that  a  e*itizi*n  who  ri*e*e*ntly 
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I’PIht:  Thi'  I’rcsiili'iil  of  the  rcvicwiti);  ctTliiiii  crack  ri'niinciils  from  a  lcm|iorary  slancl 

creel c<l  in  from  of  the  military  collccc  in  I.a  I’ar.  Lower:  Another  IkkI  v  of  IriMips  slainlinK  al  alien- 
lion  Ix'fore  the  chief  exeeiilive  an<l  other  oHieials  of  tile  (iovernnieiil .  Iloliviaii  soldiers  are  splen¬ 
didly  ilrilled  and  |«'rhaps  no  others  of  the  world  are  as  capable  of  lit;hlinn  al  hi|!h  allilildes  and  of 
elimhiiiK  mountains  at  from  Id.IKKIlo  Ili.lHKlfiHd  above  sea  level. 


I.A  I’AZ,  TIIK  WOKI.d's  1 1  K  ;  1 1  I.A  X  1 1  (’AIMTAl.. 
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procured  iIk*  stoiK'  for  his  home  was  about  to  start  buildiiij;  opcua- 
tioiis  wli(*n  a  scientist  liappcncal  to  l)c  passinii  and  noted  the  hidden 
wolframite  d(*posits  of  tlu'  material.  The  would-he  home  builder  is 
said  to  have  sold  his  storie  at  a  remarkably  Injih  prie(‘  and  soujtht 
less  valuable  matcuials  for  his  house. 

.Vnother  citizen,  who  evidently  admires  ancient  thinj;s.  has  con¬ 
st  met  ed  a  hoiiK'  in  lai  Paz  in  which  are  ('inhodied  many  fc'aturc's  of 
the  arehit(‘ef lire  of  Tiahuanaeu:  this  family  therefore  is  livinj;  to¬ 
day  in  a  residence  tliat  owes  its  desijin  to  constructive  talent  of  at  least 
a  few  thousand  years  aj'o.  Visitors  to  La  I*az  will  lie  interested  in 
sei'iiif;  this  uni((ue  residence. 

lai  Paz  is  not  oidy  the  title  applied  to  the  capital  of  Bolivia  Imt 
the  Department  (or  State)  in  which  tlu*  city  is  located  liears  the- 
same  name.  In  the  whole  liepuhlie  t lu're  are  (duht  DepartnuMits  and 
threi'  Tiuritories:  each  Department  is  furtlu'r  dividi'd  politically  into 
provinei's,  cantons,  and  viei*  cantons. 

'rh(>  municipality  of  La  Paz  was  ereati'd  liy  supri'tne  deena'  of  danu- 
arv  ‘id,  1S2().  as  wi'ri'  also  the  muniei|)alit ies  of  Sucre,  ('oehahamha, 
Potosi,  and  Santa  ('ruz.  Othi'r  city  <;overnm(>nts  wimi*  created 
later  by  similar  deena's.  From  tinu'  to  time.  muniei|)al  reforms 
have  hiam  jirovidial  and  put  in  fona*.  At  presimt  the  lai  Paz  city 
(a)uneil  has  12  nu'inhias,  all  eha-tial  liy  popular  vote,  and  drawn  from 
tlu'  various  sections  of  tlu*  city.  Article  5)2  of  tin*  law  of  Fidiruarv 
24,  15)()S,  provides  that  tlu*  eha'tion  of  rmmieipal  (a)uneihnen  shall 
he  held  on  the  siaaind  Sunday  in  Deiaanlxa-  of  (>aeh  year,  ('ouneil- 
nuai  hold  olliia'  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  half  of  tin*  mendiers 
of  till'  (a)uneil  ri'tiri'  I'vi'rv  two  yi'ars.  From  tlii'  (auineilmen  a  presi- 
(hait,  viia*  pri'sidi'iit,  and  sia-ri'tarv,  respia-t ividy,  are  chosen,  d'lu' 
president  of  the  (aumeil  performs  dutii's  mori*  or  less  similar  to  those 
devolvin';  upon  a  mayor  or  city  manaj;('r  in  the  I  nitial  States;  thi' 
eouneil  as  a  body  is  known  locally  as  tin*  llonorahli'  ('onia'jo  Muniei- 
pal  and  its  functions  ineludiMhe  usual  activities  of  similar  bodies  of 
other  cities,  such  as  watehinj;  ovi'r  local  interests,  im|)rovinj;  and 
exti'iidinj;  stria'ts,  r(‘j;uhit iiif;  (dia-trie  street  ear  lines  and  motor  and 
earria<;(>  tradie,  the  poliia',  markets,  lij;htinj;  of  parks  and  streets, 
j;uardin<;  tin*  public  health,  enforeiiif;  l)uildin<;  regulations,  and  in 
various  ot  lii'r  ways  advancin';  t  hi*  General  welfare  of  t  he  capital,  'riie 
inunieipalit ies  are  autonomous  and  eolleet  and  disburse  their  own 
revenues,  the  latter  of  course  heinj;  devoted  to  local  interests.  All 
male  citizens  over  21  years  of  af;e.  who  can  read  and  write,  have  a 
lixed  income,  and  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  oHieial  re<;isters. 
have  the  ri<;ht  of  sulfraoe  in  munieipal  as  in  all  ot  her  elect  ions. 

Within  recent  years  (he  subject  of  public  edueaiion  has  received 
marked  attention  and  many  new  rural  schools  have  made  their 
appearance.  'Phis  renewed  elforl  of  eourse  has  had  i  s  insjiiralion  in 


‘^pori^iblo  for  th<*  oroclion  of  many  fino  hom«*s  <Iiiri!in  the  lu'Jt  fow  y<*nrs.  ami  tho  AlaiiUMlj 
In  tho  pictnro  only  a  portion  of  ono  of  the*  five  pa'^t'os  or  stn*ets  coinprisinp  the  AIaiin*«la 
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l^ii  Paz,  wliori*  W(*  also  note*  llio  ('stahlishinont  of  scviMal  new  institu¬ 
tions  as  well  as  improvenu'nts  in  faculties,  enlarjied  Iniildinfis  and  an 
iiKTcasc'd  student  laxly.  Ilij'her  education  at  tlu'  National  I'ni- 
versity  inclu(l(*s  instruction  in  law,  nuxlicine,  and  the<»l<»<;y.  tin*  tliree 
liraiiches  of  traiidni;  lon<;  j)oj)ular  with  the  sons  of  the  hest  familii's: 
with  the  t('nd(*ncies  of  the  times,  however,  we  find  La  Paz  hreakiii}; 
away  from  jirovincial  id(*as  hy  estahlishiii"  scluxils  of  commi'rce, 
cnjrinec'rinf',  minin*;,  aj'ricidt ure,  arts  and  crafts,  and  other  courses 
more  in  keepinj^  with  the  commer<*ial  ami  industrial  (hmiands  of  the 
country.  'I'he  National  Schoid  of  (’omnunce  has  its  own  commodious 
hiiilding  with  se])arate  departments  for  men  and  women.  Attached 
is  a  commercial  museum  containing  a  large  variety  of  mamd‘acture<l 
jinxlucts,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  There  are  about  20  ])rofessors. 
including  several  from  Belgium,  Kngland,  and  the  I'nited  States. 
The  American  Institute,  with  a  branch  at  ('(x-hahandia,  also  (x-cu])ies 
an  im])ortant  ))lace  in  the  field  of  education. 

Bolivia’s  military  college  at  La  Paz  has  been  a  very  imjxutant 
factor  in  devc'htping  the  jdiysical  maiduxxl  of  her  young  men  as  well 
as  in  jiroviding  officers  for  national  defense.  Every  Bolivian  must. 
u])on  naiching  the  age  of  10,  serve  at  least  a  year  in  tlie  army;  tins 
training  Ixmefits  the  young  men  and  ])rovides  a  nucleus  of  soldiers, 
who  ha})j)ily  have  not  been  neechxl  for  war  ])ur])oses  in  Bolivia  for 
many  years.  Thi*re  are  usually  from  1  ol)  to  200  ca<lets  in  the  military 
coll(*g(*. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  large  jiercentage  of  native  Bolivians 
are  sons  of  the  soil,  or  agriculturists  by  environment  ami  inclination: 
those  <»f  tlie  hund)lor  classes  cling  to  their  own  metlnxls,  disdaiidng 
imxlern  imjilements  and  even  some  of  the  fundamental  ])rinci])les  of 
the  science  of  agriculture.  In  101 1  the  Normal  (’ollege  for  Teachers 
was  founded  at  La  Paz  with  the  object  of  instructing  the  youth  in 
rudiments  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  sciences,  and  also  for  jue- 
jiaring  ti'achers.  Instruction  is  free,  and  those  who  do  not  live 
within  ri'ach  <*f  the  cajiital  and  desire  to  avail  themselvi's  of  the 
sch(x)l,  are  brought  thither  and  maintained  at  tin*  exjxmse  of  the 
(iovernment. 

'I'o  th(>  stranger  sojourning  in  La  Paz  tlu'  markets  on  Plaza  San 
Prancisco  and  <»n  nuim'rous  strc'cls  in  the  low<>r  ])art  of  the  (uty  ari'  of 
uinisnal  intmc'st,  ('sjiecially  on  Sundays.  Pew  if  any  other  cities  of 
the  world  can  boast  of  a  greater  variety  of  gayly-clad  traders  or 
cohaings,  or  of  a  closer  mingling  of  ancient  and  imxlern  customs. 
On  markiU  days  the  munieijial  regulations  jiermit  tin*  use  of  certain 
sidt'walks  ami  alh'vs  for  the  display  of  ftxxis  and  other  articles.  Here 
and  in  the  marki't  jirojier  the  natives  gath(>r  from  far  and  near. 
Dcscemlents  of  dilfenait  aboriginal  tribes  cling  to  tlu'ir  customs  of 
tht'ss  ;imi  methods  of  trading;  a  train  of  stately  llamas  arrives  from 


ANOTIIKU  SEC  TION  OF  THE  ALAMEDA  AT  LA  PAZ, 


This  is  ofU'  of  tho  city’s  most  aristwratir  thoroughfares.  Splendid  shade  trees  are  numerous,  and  at  intervals  stand  statues  eominemorating  the  eoiintry's  hercH'S.  <>n 
liolidays  and  evenings  when  the  t)and  plays  the  whole  Alamo<la  lK.*eomes  aniTiiated  with  |MMiestriaT»s.  {M>op!e  in  <*arriages.  in  motor  ears,  and  on  hor.'^ehiwk. 
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ii  far  inland  vallov  hoarin"  to  tlu*  ])(*o])lo  t)f  tho  lujjlilands  rico,  coca 
leaves,  coffci',  or  bananas:  a  <;rouj)  of  burros  conics  from  a  region  not 
yet  tajiped  by  the  railroad,  bringiiif;  food  and  raiment ;  natives  them¬ 
selves  clad  a  la  mode  in  the  varments  of  their  own  jiarticular  jiattorn, 
some  W(*arin<'  the  sombriMos  of  the  days  of  Pizarro  and  others  with 
the  well  known  white*  stripe  on  tin*  trouser  lejjs;  then*  are  jiri'sent  too, 
tin*  mod(*rnly  clad  and  prosperous  busiiu'ss  men  of  La  Paz.  All  an* 
more  or  less  active;  buyinji;  and  s(‘lling  methods  are  somewliat  dif- 
lerent  from  those  of  the  cities  of  the  coast,  and  as  the  straiifjer  mingles 
with  this  multitude  he  is  interested  in  the  jieojile  and  amazed  at  tin* 
variety  of  jiroducts  on  sale;  it  is  a  market  jilace  unique,  and  hardly 
in  dajian  or  India  does  one  find  more  interesting  sights.  'Hie  mar- 
keis  of  La  Paz  present  another  contrast  witli  those  of  the  Tinted 
States  tin*  ladies  of  social  standing  are  rarely  seen  in  these  marts  of 
trade  in  Bolivia,  the  family  marketing  being  a  part  of  the  servant's 
duty,  ('oiiseiiuenily,  the  markets  of  La  Paz  are  not  meeting  jilaces 
of  the  best  jieojile,  although  this  custom  of  aloofness  from  trading 
(•('liters  apjiears  to  be  growing  (d)solete. 

liiving  e.xpenses  in  La  I^az  vary,  of  course,  as  el.smvhere.  Strangers 
going  there  to  reside  must  remember  that  western  Bolivia  is  primarily 
a  mineral  n'gion  and  therefore  mining  activitii's  take  pri'cedence  over 
all  other  industries.  (\)nse:|uently,  such  things  as  flour,  clothing, 
hardware,  textih's,  coal,  oils,  canned  goods,  etc.,  must  be  imported 
from  long  distance's,  a  fact  that  maki's  such  lU'ci'ssities  much  higher 
on  the  local  markets  than  in  countries  where  they  are  produced.  La 
Paz,  howc'ver,  manufactures  sIkk's,  pottery,  matclu's,  aerated  waters, 
furniture,  blankets,  la'er,  hats,  and  other  articles  that  largi'ly  supply 
the  needs  of  the  laboring  classes,  who  pay  low  price's  feir  the'se  henne'- 
maele  geieiels;  such  geioels  eh)  not  as  a  rule  satisfy  the  well-tei-eh)  citize'ii. 
'I'lie  e'stimate'el  value  e)f  preielucts  manufae-tureel  in  La  Paz  ami  vicinity 
in  a  re'cent  year  is  given  at  sennet hing  more  than  S4.()t)().()0(). 

The  be'st  Imtels  of  La  Paz  e-harge  frenn  .S:!  te)  SO  per  elav  per  perseni 
for  roenn  and  beiarel,  with  extra  e‘harge*s  fen-  beittleel  waters,  fruits,  anel 
wine's;  the  latter  twee  artie-h's  usually  e-enne*  from  the  leiwlaml  valh'vs 
of  Bolivia  eir  from  adjoining  countrie's.  An  unfurnisheel  elwe'lling 
e‘osts  frenn  SSo  upwarel  per  inenith,  much  elepeneling  upeni  leie-ation. 
Native  servants  are  e-heap  in  prie-e  but  it  is  e-ustennary  tee  empleiy 
se'veral,  e've'ii  in  tbe  smalh'st  familie's;  wage's  anel  boarel  for  servants 
combine  te)  multiply  e'xpe'iise's  iu  ratio  te)  the  number  employeel.  but 
e'very  family  e)f  e-e)nse':|ue'ne-e  must  have*  its  retinue  e)f  servants.  Many 
of  the  laelie's  e)f  La  Paz  e-ling  te)  the  ane-ieiit  custe)m  e)f  having  a  maiel 
ae-ce)mpany  them  wlie'ii  upe)n  the  stre'efs,  te)  e-arry  package's  anel  eether- 
wise  assist  them  e)r  te)  wate-h  e)ver  anel  aiel  the  chilelreni. 

Puhlie-  amuseme'nts  in  La  Paz  are  seeme'what  limiteel,  although  the 
e-ity  has  ii  ve*rv  line*  munie-ipid  the'ater  anel  smalh'r  |)layh()use*s  where* 
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Thi-i  street  leads  in  tliedireetioii  of  Ohrajes.  a  town  of  KrowiiiK  imporlimee,  aliont  :t  ini'es  distant.  Tile  roiid way  lad  ween  eii  y  and  snlmrli  ha'  Keen  iiii  proved  for  aiiloniohi'e 
use,  while  the  extension  of  theeleetrie  railway  line  also  proviiles  passeiip'r  serviee  from  the  two  railway  stations  direetly  through  I-a  Par.  to  <  Ihrajes. 
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lMii(>|)(‘an  uikI  South  Aincriciin  tiilont  is  to  Ik'  socii  at  lr(‘.|iKMit 
intervals.  'Pin*  “cinema  ”  or  motion-picture  tlieater  is  <|uite  po|)ular 
amon^  all  classes  (tf  eiti/.cms  and  tlu're  are  numerous  lialls  slutwinj; 
tlie  best  (ilms  of  Kuropean  and  rnitc'd  Stat(*s  manufaeturc'.  There 
are  also  a  numher  of  eluhs  which  liave  well  appointed  huildings  or 
(piarters  for  social  and  professional  meetinjis;  while  tlu'  (h'ojiraphie 
Society  of  La  Paz,  nundierinfi  amonj;  its  memlx'rs  many  of  tlie  al)h>st 
men  of  tin*  country,  lias  eontrihut('d  lih(*rally  to  the  (*xploration  of 
Bolivia’s  unknown  r(“»:i(tns  and  to  tlu*  int(*rpr(*tation  of  various 
anei(*nt  ruins.  t*te.  Durinji  r(*eent  y(*ars  num(*rous  athh*tie  eluhs  havt* 
l)(*en  orj;aniz(*d  and  are  well  patronized  hy  the  youn>;(*r  nu*n  of  tlu*  city 
and  country. 

Aeeordinj;  to  tlu*  e(*nsus  of  La  Paz  had  a  foreijin  |)opulation  of 

o.d.")7.  of  whom  .')41  were  wonu*n.  This  total  shows  an  inerc'asc*  of 
i.'JTd  foreijin  p(*oph*s  in  the  capital  over  the  previous  census  liijures  of 
1!K)2.  Based  on  tlu*  1  ()()()  census,  the  Peruvians  were  >ir(*ater  in 
numl>(*r  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  tlu*re  heiiif;  in  La  Paz  about 
('hil(*ans  were  next  in  numher  with  410;  there  were  240 
(lermans,  100  S|)aniards,  100  Italians.  l.")4  French,  127  Arfientines,  SO 
fnnn  tlu*  rnited  States,  while  (ireat  Britain  eontril)ut(*d  70.  Of  the 
Xi*!!!!)  rae(*  there  were  1.41.  while  the  eomhiiu*d  numher  of  .lapanesc* 
and  ('hin(*s(*  was  r(*presented  hy  12.  In  tlu*  (h*eade  (nearly)  that  has 
pass(*d  siiua*  these  ligures  were  compiled  the  foreign  population  of  La 
Paz  eonsiderahly  iner(*ased,  although  the  recent  demands  of  Furope’s 
warring  powers  has  l)(*en  responsihh*  for  a  slight  d(*eline  in  tlu*  Furop(*an 
population  of  tlu*  capital  and  otlu*r  parts  of  tlu*  country. 

In  vi(*wing  La  Paz  of  to-day  and  noting  its  business  prosperity  as 
w(*ll  as  forecasting  future  development,  no  one  should  leave  the 
country  without  visiting 'riahuanaeu,  one  of  the  world's  most  ancient 
eitit*s,  to  which  ref(*renee  is  made  in  the  opening  liiu*s  of  this  artieh*. 
'I'iahuanaeu  is  (*asily  r(*aehed  hy  railroad  train:  in  fact  tlu*  railroad 
hetw(*en  La  Paz  and  Lake*  Titicaca  passes  dir(*etly  through  tlu*  ruins 
for  s(*v(*ral  miles,  and  if  arrangements  arc*  piTviously  made  tlu* 
tra\(*l(*r  may  sto|)  olf  at  the  ruins  and  iTsunu*  his  journ(*y  on  anotlu'r 
train.  Or  from  La  Paz  tlu*  round  trip  may  he*  made*  in  a  day  and  this 
alfords  suHiei(*n(  time*  for  wandering  for  s(*v(*ral  mih*s  through 
portions  of  tlu*  (*.\ea vat(*d  ruins  as  well  as  ov(*r  ground  not  y(*t 
c*xeavat(*d.  Some*  of  the  w(*ll-eut  building  stone's  at  Tiahuanaeu  an* 
from  20  to  :>(i  f(*(*t  lung.  7  or  more*  fe(*t  wide*,  and  weigh  as  much  as  170 
tons;  and  tlu*  nu*thods  (*mploy(*d  hy  tlu*  anei(*nts  in  moving  or  jdaeing 
such  weighty  mat(*ri!d  r(*mains  a  profonnd  mystery. 
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RELATIVES 
CAMELS. 

JrST  \vli('r(“  tli(*  writer,  wlieii  (Hiil(>  a  siiiiill  boy,  r(‘cc'iv(‘(l  tlui 
impression  llial  black  alpaca  coats  and  dresses  w»‘rc  made  from 
the  woven  liairof  a  species  of  <;oat  is  a  myst(*rv  to  him.  How¬ 
ever  be  may  have  obtained  tlie  misinformatum,  it  e(‘rtainlv 
made  (|uit(‘  an  impression,  for  to  tins  day  whcji  soinethiJi<;  is  said  of 
the  animal  known  as  the  alpaca  tin*  iinagi'  of  a  jjoat  appears  Ix'fore 
bis  mind's  eye,  and  it  is  with  soim*  effort  that  be  pulls  himself  to¬ 
gether  with  the  mental  whisper,  “Xot  fjoat,  but  a  camel," 

The  troubh'  is,  the  animal  does  not  look  like  a  camel  in  any  featun* 
but  its  neck,  and  tlu're  havi*  been  (piite  a  number  of  others,  many 
of  them  mon*  familiar  with  the  alpaca  and  llama  than  is  tin*  writer, 
who  have  had  more  or  less  dillieulty  in  assij;ning  to  these  animals 
their  pr(*per  zoological  status,  Kor  instance,  one  of  the  best  accounts 
of  the  four  sj)eeies  of  tin*  American  <;(‘nus  of  the  family  of  ('(untlhht 
that  has  b(‘en  |)ublished  in  Knjjlish  is  embodied  in  a  little  work 
publislu'd  in  London  in  the  year  ISll  under  the  title  “An  Historical 
aiul  Descriptive  Aeeomit  of  the  Pcuiivian  Sheep  called  ('arneros  de 
la  Tierra,  by  William  Walton,"  Thus  Walton  called  tluMu  sheep, 
iKttwithstandinj;  tin*  fact  that  he  knew  they  wen*  related  to  the 
camels,  as  will  appear  in  the  followinj;  exe(*rpt  from  his  introduetioJi: 

'I'he  (listiact  kinds  of  Peruvian  slice])  called  hy  tlie  Spaniards  ( ‘arneros  de  la  'ri<*rra, 
or  country  sheep,  are  four  viz;  the  l.latna  and  Alpaca,  dotnestic  anitnals  and  heasts 
of  hurden,  and  the  lluauacu  and  Vicuna,  which  art*  wild,  and  lu'ver  yet  tamed  hut 
in  some  solitary  instances,  'riiouirh  th(*y  all  ajiftear  to  he  intermediate  spi*cies  he- 
tween  the  camel  and  the  sheep,  and  as  it  w<*re,  a  delicate  mixture  and  hh'ndinir 
with  the  Stas:,  .v(*t  we  consiiler  them  resjiecti vely  as  ju-rfectly  distinct  in  their  •'eiius. 
as  is  the  ass  from  the  horse,  not withstamlins:  that  alliances  are  made  hetween  tlu'in. 
•SO  that,  thouirh  their  jreneric  denomination  is  the  .same,  the  races  are  different,  and 
differ  in  their  |)eri-e])tihh‘  characters.  Without  hein^'  descended  from  the  camel, 
they  have  some  marks  of  exterior  resemhlance,  and  are  j)o.sse.ssed  of  some  of  his 
|)roj)erlies,  without  haviii}:  any  of  his  deformities. 

Ajjaiii,  to  show  the  eoiifusioii  that  ouee  e.xistt'd  amouf;  Jiaturalisls 
as  to  the  propt'r  elassilieatioii  of  these  animals,  we  may  tpiott*  the 
b(*}rinnintr  of  Walton’s  aeeomit  of  the  llama: 

The  IJoiiia  of  the  Spatiiards;  the  /laaiiacii-IJaiiKi  of  the  I’eruvians;  tin*  Oi  ls  /‘fniaiid 
of  Hernandez  and  of  .Marccrave;  the*  ('iimt'luH-illtima,  tlorno  lo  ii,  topho  iKrIoriili,  oi 

I  Ity  Kdward  .Mlii's,  ofllic  I’liii  .Xincricaii  t  iiion  slalT. 
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A  DlioVK  OK  l.l.AAfAS  AS  CONCKIV K I)  ItV  A\  AUTIST  OK  KISS. 


riio  iU>uvp  (|ii:iint  illuslration  is  icpro^lucrd  iroiii  an  old  vohnnp  ronlainiiiK  Sir  I'aiil  liyraul's  Ku^’lisli 
version  of  Tlie  Koval  (’ommenlaries  of  IVrii,  written  originally  iti  Spanish  hy  the  Inea  (iarcilivsso  de  la 
Vetia.  The  hook  was  jail  dished  in  liiSsand,  totpiotefrom  the  title-paKe,  is  ••  illustrated  with  sculpt  tires." 
This  is  one  of  the  “.scnipt tires."  The  artist  liad  evidetitly  never  seen  a  llama,  and  his  conception  of  the 
aiiiitial's  a|>pearance  was  doubtless  arrived  at  from  readiiiK  the  text  of  Kycatifs  work.  In  the  lower 
left,  corner  may  he  seen  one  of  the  Itnlians  caressitiK  a  llama  that  has  laiii  down,  hoping  Ihtis  to  in¬ 
duce  liim  to  ri.se,  notwitlistanditit:  that,  ai'cording  to  the  text,  "If  he  lies  ilown,  there  is  no  remedy, 
thnuf;h  you  kill  him,  to  raise  him  attaiti." 
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l.iiilia-iis;  tlic  ( iillix  hn  ris.tiniix  and  lli<‘  <  liiiiiii'iiii  ilii  /'(  voa  of  Mrissoii:  tlic 
Allo-( '(///(/  /(OS  of  Scaliiri'r;  llio  (h  in  /mfird  of  ( J(‘snci',  is  coiisidoiahly  tin*  lari'* ‘st ,  si  rondos) , 
and  stonP-st  of  all  the  four  spoci<‘s  of  I’oniviaii  sli<“<*|).  oto. 

Our  contc'inporaiK'oiis  z(»olo<;ists.  lio\v(>v*>r.  liavc  alxuit  sidtUal  tlic 
mattrr  of  classification  l»y  jiivin*;  to  the  South  Anuuicaii  <;cnus  of 
cauicls  th(“  naiiK'  AucluMiia.  (I(*fiii(al  hy  tlic  (’(uitury  Dictionary  as 
"a  ‘rciius  of  ruminants,  of  tlu'  family  ('(iiinliil;/.  represemt iiifr  in  the 
New  World  the  catiuds  of  th(‘  old.  hnt  havinjr  no  hump.  'I'lu' j'enus 
im-hnh's  four  important  and  wcdl-known  (piadrupeds  inili'jenous  to 
.South  America  namely,  the  llama  (A.  llama).  th(>  <;uanaco  (A. 
huanaeo).  the  alpaca  (A.  pacos).  and  tin*  vicufia  (A.  vicuna").' 

'I'hat  (h'finition  may  he  sonu'what  inish'atlinjr  t(»  a  r(“a<ler  unfamiliar 
with  certain  zoolofiic-al  facts  conn(“ct(“d  with  the  discov(*ry  of  fossil 
r(‘mains  of  various  species  of  tin*  <i('nus  ('ami Ins  in  North  America. 
In  this  coniu'ction  it  may  lx*  stated  that  perhaps  the  (*arli('st  known 
f(»rm  which  can  (hdinitidy  he  include*!  in  tin*  cannd  s(>ries  is  /^rof'ilojins. 
*tf  th('  I'ppi'r  Kocene  jieohtjrical  a*;*'.  'I'his  animal  was  no  larjrer  than 
a  common  hare,  and  whih'  the  skcdcdal  remains  that  were  discovered 
an'  v(‘ry  imperfect,  distinctive*  camel*»i*l  IVatures  wt'i**  found  in  the 
t(*(“th.  jaws,  hones  of  the  le<rs.  and  in  tin*  feet.  In  the  Olifroee'iie  a 
somewhat  hi<;h(*r  form  of  developnu'nt  and  considerahly  larirer  in  si/** 
was  found,  and  <riv(*n  the*  mum*  Pnihroflit rliim,  while  tlu*  Pnndtiulus. 
r(*ally  (*nt it  1***1  t*»  h**  r***;ar*l***l  as  a  **am**l.  an*l  whi**h  attain***!  t*)  th** 
si/*>  *»f  !i  small  llama.  *l*)**s  n*»t  app**j»r  unt  il  t  h**  l'pp**r  Mi*»****n**.  Th**se 
v**rv  *‘arly  f*»rms  hav**  l)****n  louml  in  N*)rth  Am**ri**a.  s*»  that  th**  N**w 
W*>rl*l  was  p(*rhaps  th**  **arli**st  Imm**  *>f  th**  an***“st*)r  *)f  th**  hump- 
ha**k*‘*l  <r**nus  (’nnidiis  as  w**ll  as  *)f  th**  st r.  i^ht-]»ii**k***l  *r**nus 
Anr/if-nin. 

It  is  imt.  h*»w**v**r,  with  tin*  <r**nus  ('nnnhts  that  this  sk**t**h  is  t*) 
*l*‘id.  It  is  with  th*‘  ('arn**r*)s  *1**  la  Ti*“rra.  *»r  .South  Am**ri*-an  <r**nus 
with  its  f*)ur  sp****i**s  that  w**  hav**  t*Ml*>.  Of  th**s**.  as  has  h**r**t**f*)r** 
h****n  stat***l.  tw*)  sp****i(‘s.  the  Ihmni  an*l  alpa**a.  ar**  tarn**;  tin*  *tth**r 
tw*i.  t  In*  <;uana***»  arnl  tin*  vi*-una.  an*  wil*l  in  fa**t.  nit  h**r  **\****ssiv**ly 
wil*l.  'rin*  tw*)  f*)rm**r  w**r**  *l*)m**st  i**at ***l  hy  t  h**  in*lijr**n*)us  ra****s  *)f 
tin*  P**ruvian  an*l  Ihelivian  An*l**s  h*)W  many  ***“nturi**s  a<r*)  no  *)n** 
kn*)ws.  'I'*)  tin*  l***ruvians  *)f  tin*  **arli**st  tinn*s  *)f  tin*  ln**as.  p**rhaps 
.1  th*)usan*l  y**ars  h**f*)r**  tin*  *lis***)v*‘ry  *)f  Ann*ri*‘a  hy  ('*)lumhus,  th** 

>  Whilf  lh4*  ritiiiii* !m*sIow4h!  (HI  iht*  H4‘ims  Jtv  iIh*  (ItTintui  iiiUiiralisI  I ( 17T.'»  iHl.'i)  ainl 
\vhi<  h  S4*4*iii.s  l4>  hav«*  Dh’II  subsiMpicnt ly  tutoptt'fl  \ty  (’uvh“r.  has  Imm-h  aori'plrd  l>y  iiiiiiiy  mil iinilists. 
iri<»sl  Kfij'li'-ili  ;ni!h<jrii  j4*s  rhiiK  lo  Uh*  iiaiiic  /Mtnn,  it  tty  CuviiT  oriKiniiHy  Acc-onlinjr  l<»  tla* 

‘  t'tttalDi'iif  of  itw*  I  n^'iiltitr  .MiimtiiaN  in  thp  itritisli  Miisoiirii  (Ntiliirtii  History).''  (‘oiiipiltMl  hy  U.  |^y> 
‘|fkk«*r.  F.  K.  S..  tti«*  fatuity  fUtmdutm  is  into  two  r.vlsfinj;  juaifia,  vi/.,  i'anu’iix  and  Lama. 

rtn*  last  iiatnfd  tf«*nus  is  foni|His 'd  of  two  sp«fi«'S,  viz.  Lnnnt  (j! mm  ttnd  l.niini  liviimt,  Lyd<>kk('r  ^'loiip- 
iriy' tti-‘ (tonifstic  llaniti  and  alpaca  with  lh<‘ wild  ^iiantu'o  as  three  vtirietivsof  Hit'  first  n-uned  spi^ies. 
wtiih*  tlie  vicuna  is  tilt*  sole  represeiiittfive  of  tlx*  hist  nainetl.  Thef:u*t  that  I  he  offspring  of  a  eross  he- 
t  we  ‘11  the  Mama  anti  alpae.i  is  sterile  s  ‘ems  t<»  he  i}4noreil.  and  it  is  I  his  faet  which  letxls  l  he  writ«*r  to  I  he 
eoneliisjon  licit  the  dilTen'ix***  hetweeii  the  I  wo  is  nxtrelhafi  nxTt'lv  vtirielal. 


WCIKNT  INCAIC  UKNAMKNTS  K  K  I’U  KSK  NTI N  ( i  TIIK  AM‘A(‘A  ANI>  LLAMA. 


Aiiioii^'  t)i4‘  ai('ii:u‘<>|o^i(‘al  (tLjt'cls  iinrarl Ium)  on  lln*  islaiut  of  Tiii(a(a  in  llio  lako  of  thr  .'batin' 
nann*  an*  irprodiK't  ions  in  ^olil  atn!  si) via  of  li  \  iim  tliiims,  siu  li  as  llu'  li^invs  of  inrn  ainl  ani¬ 
mals.  Tin*  1  wo  sliown  al>o\ a*  an*  of  silvoi .  \  In*  np|H*r  ll^'iin*  ln*in\' t  In*  imain*  of  an  al)nnii  ami 
I  In*  lower  t  liai  of  a  llama.  wkmi^Ik  perhaps  many  <*i‘nl  in  it*s  hefon*  t  In*  Spanish  eon(|in*s( .  There 
is  no  n*eor<i  of  a  lime  when  lln*  lm*:is  or  their  antetvdents  <li(l  not  ha\e  the  tannni  llama  ami 
alpaca,  so  t  hat  t  he  ilonn*st  i(*iit  ion  of  l)n*se  animals,  likt*  t  In*  (*aim‘ls  of  lln*  ohl  u orld.  must  have 
til'll  lakt'ii  pla<t*  in  tin*  days  of  hoary  antitpiily. 
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llama  was  as  wc'll  ('stahlishad  a  Ix'ast  of  Ixirdcii  as  was  tlu'  canud  to 
lli('  Aral)s  wh(*(i  ('hrist  was  horn.  \o  doubt  those  old  huildc'rs  of  the 
m(*>;alithie  ruins  on  tin*  southern  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca,  wlu'n'  now 
stamis  the  little  villa<>:(‘  of  Tiahuanaeu.  used  the  llatna  to  carry  their 
lij;ht(*r  loa<ls  and  wove  their  <;arm<'nts  from  tin*  fur  of  the  alpaca. 
At  any  rate.  th(“re  was  no  record  of  a  time  when  the  Ineas  or  their 
ant(‘e('dents  did  not  have  the  taiiu'd  llama,  so  that  the  domestication 
of  th('  eaimds  of  the  New  World,  like  that  of  the  camels  of  the  Old, 
must  have  first  taken  plaei*  iti  tin*  days  of  hoary  anti([uity. 

If  then*  had  been  any  account  of  tin*  taming  of  the  llama  in  Ineaic 
l(*>;ends  or  traditions  umpiestionahly  such  an  important  fact  would 
have  h(*(>n  mentioned  by  some  of  tin*  old  Spanish  chroniclers,  such  as 
Ladn*  Acosta,  in  whose  “Ilistoria  Natural  y  Moral  de  las  Indias” 
appears  an  exc(‘llent  description  of  the  llama  as  a  domesticat(‘d  ])east 
of  hurd(*n.  In  the  “('ome?itarios  IL'ales  de  los  Incas”  of  the  Inca 
(larcilaso  de  la  V(‘<;a  is  also  to  la*  found  a  }'ood  account  of  tin*  donu'sti- 
cat(‘d  animals  of  the  Peruvians.  includin<>;  the  llama  and  alpaca.  The 
Inca  (larcilaso,  who  was  the  son  of  an  Inca  princess  and  one  of  the 
Spanish  compustadores,  had  spent  the  ('arly  years  of  his  lile  in  Peru, 
kiK'w  th(*  lan<;ua<;e  of  the  Peruvians  thoroujihly,  and  was  familiar 
with  th(*ir  traditions  and  (*v(*rv  f(*ature  of  their  liv('s.  He  went  to 
Spain  in  l.'jhO,  and  s(»me  time  t h(*r(‘aft(*r  puhlish(*d  his  c(‘l(*hrated 
■■('omentarios,”  perhaps  tin*  most  intc'n'stinjj  work  (h'alinj;  with  tlu* 
history,  customs,  forms  of  j;ov(‘rnment  and  r(>li<>:ion,  and  Peruvian 
activiti(*s  of  all  kinds,  that  has  (*v(‘r  Ix'c'ii  penned.  The  earliest  com- 
pl(*t('  Knjilish  translation  of  this  work  was  made  by  Sir  Paul  Kycaut. 
published  in  London  in  ItiSS.  and  from  this  translation  tlu*  followiiif' 
(plaint  account  of  the  llama  is  taken: 

'I'he  lame  ('allcl  'animals^  wliif  h  hath  yfiveii  to  (tie  Indianx  of  /V/'o,  are  of  two 
s  Il  ls,  whii'li.  a<  liIdH  I'aldd  .sailli,  arc  of  a  Dispo.siiion  as  penile  and  easit*  a.s  tlu*  hulianx 
arc  tticniscl vcs;  licinir  so  tarnc.  especially  those  which  serve*  to  carry  their  liiirlheiis, 
that  a  t'liild  may  he  alile  to  ^'oveni  them.  'I'he.se  are  of  two  .sorts,  some  of  a  hifriri’r 
kind,  and  s  nne  of  a  less;  in  <;en(*ral  the  InditinH  irive  them  the  name  of  tJaiiid,  and  the 
shepherd  or  I’aslor  of  them,  fdaiiin  Mitlxf.  In  dislinonishini;  them  one  from  the 
other.  thr*y  call  the  frrealer  /fiiiiiiaculfitiixi.  heeanse  it  hath  a  likenc'ss  with  that  hra\e 
and  li(*reo  t'realnn*.  which  is  <-alled  lldaiiatii ,  heino’of  the  same  shape  with  it.  hnl 
different  onely  in  the  colour:  the  tame  /fuunnrn  varies  as  mneh  in  its  colours  as  the 
Morses  do  in  Simin.  hnl  the  wild  is  of  a  dark  t'hesnnl  colour  onoly.  This  I'realnre  is 
ahoiit  the  size  or  hioiH*.ss  of  the  Hart  or  .Sta^  in  .V/w/fn,  hnl  re.semhh's  a  camel  most  of 
any  other,  the  hunch  niion  the  hack  onely  e.\c(*pted.  lint  in  jiroportion  is  hnt  one  third 
of  its  hiirne.ss;  its  .\eck  is  lonu;  and  smooth,  the  .Skin  of  which  heine  Ih'ad.  the  Indians 
n.s(*d  to  make  it  ('cut le  and  snjijile.  and  hein;;dre.ssed  after  their  fashion,  .served  for  soals 
to  their  Shoes;  hnl  hecan.se  they  had  not  attained  to  the  Skill  of  Tannin^  of  Leather, 
they  always  look  off  their  Shoes  when  they  wen*  to  pa.ss  wet  (])lac(*s),  or  \Vat(*rs,  hi*- 
can.se  the  moisture  spoiled  th(*m.  and  made  th(*m  lik(*  a  tint,  or  Tripe*.  The  S/ianiards 
made  reigns  of  them  for  th(*ir  Horses.  afl(*r  the  fashion  of  lhi*.se  which  come  from  Har- 
hai-'i,  as  also  (iirls  anil  ('nip]i(*rs  for  their  Saddles.  'Phis  .sort  of  t'alli*!  is  n.s(*fnll  holh 
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TVI'K'AI.  M,AMA  MKAI»  ANI>  NK('K. 

'Du*  nrdiiiiirv  lu'i^hl  of  lli»*  Ihunu  is  fnuii  I  io  4J  fet*l.  hui  owiiij'  to  llu*  lonj;  lun'k  an  I  lofliiy  helil  li.‘a  1  li  • 
appears  laller  fluin  lie  really  is.  The  eyes  are  larj;e.  bla-  k.  ralher  pnnninenl.  ami  usually  soft  an  1  ex¬ 
pressive  in  ap|M*aranee.  Tlie  muzzle  is  hui^  ami  somewhal  poinle«l.  nostrils  nearly  always  <lilate.l. 
the  upper  lip  cleft  like  that  of  the  camel  or  hare.  an<l  the  lower  li))  ))en<lulous.  TJie  ears  are  ])oinie«l. 
about  linclies  lonjr.  ami  <|uile  hairy  within:  when  the  animal  is  inaction  the  ears  are  always  carriel 
erect,  like  those  of  an  alartne«l ^horse.  Tlu*  tieck  is  frotn  J  to  IV*.  feel  lorn;,  sleteler.  an'heii.  ainl  in 
motion  resembhw  that  of  a  swan. 
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to  (ho  Ini/iiiiis  and  Spaniiittln.  for  carrying  thoir  inorciiandisc*  from  an<I  In  \vha(  place 
(hoy  ]>loaso;  l>n(  <-i>nimonly  (hey  chose  such  ways  whore  (ho  Conidroy  is  plain  and 
oven,  a«  is  l)c(woen  ('rum  and  Potocchi,  being  abon(  (wo  hundred  Loagnes;  and  like¬ 
wise  from  many  o(hor  par(s  (hoy  go  and  cimie  to  and  from  (hose  Mines,  carrying  Pro¬ 
visions,  <'o(nmodi(ios  of  the  Indinnx,  Merchandizes  I'roni  Spain,  .sue'h  as  Wine,  Oil. 
Uon.serves,  and  all  other  things  whie'h  are  <-onsnmed  in  the  Conntre'y,  and  o.sjeee'ially 
that  Herb  which  is  e  alled  ('uva.  I  rotnetnber  that  in  my  time  they  had  Droves  of  that 
Uattel  whie  h  carrit'd  burthens,  sometimes  six  or  eight  hnnelre>d,  eer  a  thousand  in  a 
I'aravan:  and  that  a  drove  of  live  hundred  was  esteemed  as  neething.  The  burthen 
whie-h  one  of  these  Iteasts  will  carry  is  alxuit  thre*e  or  four  Aroves,  fan  .\rove  in  Spain 
is  about  twenty  live  jeounds  weight'  and  will  travel  about  threr*  leagues  a  day,  whie-h 
is  about  nine  Miles.  They  are  not  to  bo  driven  beyond  their  usual  ))ace,  for  if  they 
are.  they  will  tire,  and  lie  detwn.  and  then  all  that  can  be  done  to  them,  cannot  raise 
them,  though  they  ea.se  them  e>f  their  Murthen,  and  take  off  their  Saddles:  fe.r  when 
they  come  to  rai.se  thetn  u]).  they'  pre.sently  eject  all  they-  have  in  their  Maw.  or 
Stomach,  into  their  Mouths,  whence  they  cast  it.  if  j>ossible.  into  the  Faces  of  tho.se 
wh<i  disturb  them:  which  seems  to  be  the  onely  Revenge  and  instrument  they  are  able 
to  exercise,  having  no  Horns  like  the  .Stag  or  Hart.  How.-'oe-ver,  the  Spaniaids  call 
(hem  Mnt((m,  or  .sheep,  (hough  the  differenci^  between  the.se  and  (ho.se  be  as  much  as 
we  ha\(>  Ixd'ore  mentioned.  .\nd  that  the.se  I’realures,  nor  any  of  them,  may  (ire.  and 
hinder  the  travels  of  (he  whole  Caravan,  or  Drove,  th<>y  have  always  forty  or  lifty  of 
them,  which  go  loo.<e,  and  free  of  burthen  in  their  company,  and  .so  soon  as  they 
observe  that  one  begins  to  tire,  they  presmitly  ease  him  of  his  Hurthen.  and  lay  it  upon 
another,  for  if  he  once  lies  down,  there  is  no  remedy-,  though  you  kill  him,  to  rai.se 
him  again.  The  Flesh  <d  this  .s(»rt  of  Cattel  is  the  b(>.st.  and  most  savory  of  any  in  the 
\Vi>rld.  being  both  temler  and  whole.some.  The  Physicians  i)re.scribe  th(‘  kdesh  of  the 
young  ones  of  four  or  (iv<*  months  (dd  to  their  Patients,  and  ]>refer  it  far  before  Hens 
or  ('hickens. 

******* 
Though  this  sort  of  ('att<d  be  great  and  large,  (as  we  have  .sahl'  and  the  .lournies 
long  whi<-h  th(‘y  travell,  yet  they-  ])ut  their  Masters  to  no  charge,  (dther  in  (heir  Meat, 
or  l-lhoeing.  or  i-ltable,  nor  in  their  Pack-saddles,  or  (Jirts.  or  Cruppi-rs.  or  .'^tays.  or 
other  I'ten.sils  which  our  carri(‘rs  tise:  f(»r  when  (hey  <-ome  to  the  (uid  of  their  days 
journey,  they  onely  throw  off  their  burthen,  and  .send  them  to  feed  on  the  (irass  which 
(he  band  affords,  being  at  no  i-harge.  either  of  .'-itraw  or  t'orn.  (hough  tlu-y  wouhl  gladly 
(‘at  Corn,  if  their  .Masters  would  be  so  kind  as  to  l(es(<:w  it  uikui  thetn.  Then  as  to 
their  .sho(*ing  tlu're  is  no  need  of  it.  for  Ix'sides  that  (lu'y  an*  cloven  footed,  they  have 
a  kind  (tf  a  callous,  or  sp(mgy  matter  on  their  Feet,  without  a  Hoof.  Then  for  their 
Pack-saddles  they  have  no  ne(‘d  of  them,  because*  they  have*  so  much  wesd  on  th(*ir 
Racks  as  serves  in  the  place  of  a  Saddle,  and  ke(*]).s  the  burthen  fast  ami  clo.se.  which 
(he  masters  of  thetn  take  care  to  lade  in  such  mann(*r,  as  that  it  may  lie  even,  and  well 
poised,  and  not  touch  so  far  as  to  gaul  the  \Vith(*r.s:  nor  have  they  need  of  a  Surcingle 
which  oeir  Carriers  u.s<*.  f(>r  the  Reast  w(*aring  no  Pack-.saddle,  all  (Jirts  or  Cords  may 
rub  off  the  (le'sh:  how.s'eever  many  of  them  trave*lling  in  a  Drove  wi*re  tied  one  to  (he* 
oth(*r,  having  20  or  25  beasts  rtinniug  loo.se.  so  as  to  ease*  and  change  the  Rurthens  of 
those  which  w(*re  tired.  The  Merchants  in  trav(*lling  carried  their  tents  with  th(*m. 
which  (h(>y  pit(*hed  in  the  Fields,  wheresoever  they-  found  it  convenient  to  lodge  and 
re-pose:  and  there  unloaded  their  .Merchandise:  so  that  they  never  entered  into  Vil- 
1-ages  or  Towns,  beecause  too  much  time  and  labor  would  be  lost  to  j)Ut  their  Cattel  to 
(Irass.  and  the*n  tee  go  and  fetch  them  up. 

Wliile  tills  is  ail  ('xcollont  traiislatioii  of  tlu*  (l(‘scri|)tioii  written  liy 
(larcilaso  de  la  V(*<;a  nearly  three  and  a  half  eentnrii's  tiero  and  ejives 
a  flood  ideti  of  the  uses  to  whieh  the  animal  was  put  hy  the  nativ(‘s  of 
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>r(linuiily  the  llama  is  m-ntle  and  timid  and  easily  manaRod.  but  if  overladen  or  worked  loo  loiiR  it 
will  lie  down  and  nolhiiiR  can  induce  it  to  rise.  The  limit  of  weiRhl  that  an  averaRe  llama  will  Iroar 
is  100  pounds,  and  if  appreciably  more  lhan  that  is  placed  on  its  back  it  balks  and  calmly  lies  down, 
rcsistinR  any  etiorts  to  make  it  proceed  by  spitliiiR  its  cud  at  its  driver  or  any  one  approachinR  it  . 
It  will  travel  only  a  certain  distance,  not  over  l.i  miles  ixt  day,  and  maintains  itself  on  the  twiRs  and 
herbage  that  it  can  Rather  as  it  proceeds  on  the  journey,  so  that  the  cost  of  keeping  a  llama  is  reduced 
to  almost  nothing. 

tltHltlO-  -IS-  -Hull.  4 
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The  llama  ruminates  and  eliews  its  eud  as  does  the  eow.  Like  its  relative  the  eamel,  it  is  eapable  of  atrstaininj!  from  drink  for  a  Ion;;  time,  instanees  lieiii);  known 
where  the  only  moisture  it  reeeixed  for  weeks  at  a  time  was  from  the  green  food  consumed.  The  meat  of  the  kid  llama  is  quite  palatable,  having  the  taste  of 
young  goat  rather  than  lamt),  but  as  the  animal  inerea-sesin  age  the  llesh  becomes  tough  and  more  or  le.ss  tasteless.  The  female  has  usually  onlv  one  kid,  and  the 
limited  quantity  of  milk  she  secretes  is  generaliy  only  suflicient  to  nourish  her  young,  so  that  llama  milk  has  no  domestic  us»>.s.  The  wool  of  the  animal  is  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  alpaca,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  llama  of  to-day,  like  its  progenitors  of  the  times  of  t  he  Incas,  is  used  chiefly  as  a  Is'ast  of  burden 
rather  t  luin  as  t  he  source  of  supply  of  eit  her  meal  or  wool. 
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IVru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador,  it  may  l)c  well  to  supplement  it  with  tlu' 
followinj;  details  as  to  the  size,  struetun',  and  a  few  other  [iroiuiueut 
features  of  the  llama.  The  ordinary  heijjht  of  the  animal  is  from 
4  to  41  feet  at  the  shoulder,  althoufih  exceptionally  fine  specimens 
naich  a  height  of  o  feet,  whih*  the  length  of  the  body  is  about  the  same. 
Owing  to  the  long  neck  and  lofty  head  h(>  appears  taller  than  lu* 
really  is.  The  eyes  ar(>  large',  black,  ratlu'r  promim'iit,  and  usually 
soft  and  expressivi'  in  appearance'.  The'  muzzle'  is  rathe'r  long  emd 
seune'what  peeinte'd,  the'  sneeui  ehirk  e>r  metuse'  e-olore'el,  nostrils  ne'arly 
idways  elilate'el  and  situate'el  e-onsieh'iidely  above'  the  e'liel  eef  the'  sneuil. 
'Phe  up])e'r  lip  is  e-h'ft.  like  tluit  e)f  the  e-airn'l  eer  hare',  with  a  split  wide' 
e'lieuigh  te)  reveal  the'  feue'  te'e'th  when  the'  animal  fe'e'els:  the  leewe'r  li|) 
is  ge'iierally  |)e'nelule)us.  One  inciseer  anel  euie  caidne  tooth  are  femuel 
on  each  siele  e>f  the'  uppe'r  jaw,  hut  in  the'  lowe'r  the're  are'  six  ine-iseus 
anel  twee  e-anine',  while'  five'  grinelers  are'  inse'ite'el  em  the'  twee  side's  eef 
e'ae-h  nnmelihle'. 

'Phe'  e'ars  e»f  the'  llaniii  iire  peeinle'el.  aheeut  4  ine'lu's  leeng,  the'  e'elge's 
ge'iierally  tippe'el  with  white',  anel  epiite'  hairy  within.  When  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  in  ae-tive  meition  the'  ears  are'  ne'arly  always  e-arrie'e!  ere'e't,  like' 
theise  eif  an  alarmed  horse',  hut  whe'ii  lying  deiwn  eir  in  expre'ssing 
re'sentment  the'  ears  are'  e*e»ue*he'il  hae-kwarel  eui  the  heael.  The  head 
is  covere'el  with  a  seift.  memse'-e-eileue'd  deiwn,  very  sheut  and  line' 
teiwarel  the  enel  eif  the  muzzle.  The'  ne'e-k  is  from  2  tei  2'.  fe'et  long, 
sleneler,  are-lu'e!,  anel  in  meition  re'se'inhh's  that  eif  a  swan.  The  heiely 
is  mue'h  like  that  of  a  falleiw  eh'e'r  in  shape',  hut  tape'rs  gre'atly  eit  the' 
leiins,  like  that  eif  the'  gre'vheumel.  The'  animal  is  ve'i  v  I'h'an-limhe'el : 
the'  heteif  is  ch'ft  anel  the  fore'  jiarts  are'  arme'el  with  twei  inelnrate'el, 
black,  horny,  heioke'el  spurs,  seunewhat  re'semhling  the  taleins  eif  a 
liirel  eif  pre'V,  which  serve  to  su|)port  him  ein  the'  sneiw-e-eivereel  roe'ks 
anel  steep  eU'e-livitie's  eif  his  Ande'an  home'.  Ilis  fee't  are  large,  the' 
soh's  being  seune'what  reiunel  anel  e'eimpeise'el  of  a  seift  snlistane-e,  anel 
freim  the'  fe'tleie-k  eleiwn  are'  ve'i’v  pliable'. 

'Phe'  tail  is  S  eir  10  ine-lu's  long,  the'  Ih'shy  part  mne-h  smalh'r  than 
that  eif  a  she'e'|},  anel  is  e-eive'ie'e!  with  wool  anel  hair  mixe'el,  the'  lalle'r 
pre'elominating.  Only  whe'ii  arouse'el  anel  gambeiling  in  his  pasture' 
grounels  eleie's  the'  animal  e-arry  his  tail  raise'el;  at  othe'r  time's  it  is 
e-arrie'd  “tue'ke'el  in”  or  pe'iielulons.  'Phe  wheile  beiely  is  e'eive'ivel  with 
a  seift  e-eiat  eif  weieilly  hair  that  eloe's  neit  e'url  eir  elreip  eiff  as  eleie's  that 
eif  the'  e'ame'l.  'Phe'  most  anel  (ini'st  weiol,  as  we'll  as  the'  h'ast  mixed 
with  hair,  is  on  the'  bae-k  anel  rump  eif  the'  animal,  while  tlie  leinge'st 
hair  is  feiund  on  the'  (lank  anel  ein  the  e-e'iite'i’  part  eif  the'  be'lly.  In 
e-eilor  the'  llama  varie's  about  as  mue-h  as  doe's  the'  horse',  light  brown, 
elun,  gray,  elark  brown  pre'elominating,  but  undi'r  the'  be'lly  he'  is  uni- 
feirmly  white'. 


I^hotofcraph  by  1.  K.  Sch<‘<‘l<*r. 

A  PAIK  OF  ALPAC  AS  ()\  THKIU  \ATIVK  HKATH. 

In  structure  and  general  characteristics  t  he  alpaca  clnsely  resembles  the  llama,  but  with  sulliciently  pronounced  dilTerences  to  make  it  a  distinct  s()ecies.  In  height  the  alpaca  seldom 
reaches  4  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  body  is  pronort innately  greater  than  is  that  of  the  ilairia.  The  neck  is  not  as  long  nor  as  slender,  although  the  body,  when  divesteil  of  its 
lleece,  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  llama.  The  head  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  a  sheep,  and  the  ears  are  nearly  always  held  erect;  the  snout  is  not  .so  long  nor  so  dark  as 
the  llama’s,  is  less  pointed,  and  the  nostrils  are  less  dilated  and  hot  placed  s,>  high.  The  animal  ruminates  just  a.s  does  the  llama,  but  it  does  not  express  its  resentment  bv 
spitting  its  cud  at  the  object  of  its  anger. 
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Tlu*  llaiuii.  as  woll  as  tho  tlina*  otlu'r  s|)oci(*s  of  the  t;(‘iuis.  rumi¬ 
nates  and  chews  its  euti  as  does  a  eow.  Like  the  camel,  it  is  capable 
of  ahstaininj;  from  drink  for  a  lonj;  time,  instances  heint;  known 
where  the  only  moisture  it  received  for  weeks  at  a  time  was  from  the 
<;r(‘en  food  consumed.  The  meat  of  the  kid  llama  is  (piite  palatable, 
havinj;  the  taste  of  yoini"  "oat  rather  than  mutton,  hut  as  the  animal 
increases  in  a<;e  the  flesh  becomes  toufih  and  more  or  less  tasteless. 
The  female  has  usually  oidy  one  kid.  and  the  limitc'd  <piantity  of 
milk  secreted  by  the  mother  is  <;enerally  only  sufhcient  to  nourish 
its  youuf;.  so  that  llama  milk  has  no  doniestie  uses.  Its  wool  is  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  alpaca,  althoujih  it  has  sometimes  been  used 
as  an  adulterant  by  mi.\in<;  it  with  the  alpaca  shearings.  Kor  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  the  llama  of  to-day,  like  its  progenitors  of  the  times  of 
the  Incas,  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  its  chief  value  is  fcumd 
in  that  sphere  rather  than  as  a  source  of  supply  of  either  meat  or 
wool. 

Tlie  ali)aca.  tlu'  second  domesticated  !.))eeies  of  the  genus  .Vuclienia. 
was.  known  as  the  “))aco"  (sometimes  as  “|)aco-llama”)  among  the 
Peruvians.  No  doubt  the  conma-tion  of  tin*  S])anish  definite  article 
“el”  with  the  nanu-  “paeo”  is  r('s])onsif)le  for  the  ju’esent  ver.sion, 
“el  paeo”  having  been  corru])ted  to  “al])aea.”  In  structure  and 
general  characteri.Uies  it  closely  n'scunhles  the  llama  hut  with 
suflieiently  ])ronounced  clifferences  to  make  it  a  distinct  species. 
Wliile  the  llama  may  he  crossed  with  the  al])aea.  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  hors.e  and  the  ass.  the  ])rogenv  is  sterile.  In  height  the  alpaca 
seldom  reache.;  4  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  body  is  ])ro])ortionately 
longer  than  is  that  of  the  llama.  The  neck  is  not  as  long,  as  slender, 
nor  as  arched  as  is  that  of  the  llama,  hut  when  divested  of  its  fleece 
its  body  res.emhies  that  of  the  latter  animal,  es])ecially  in  tl\e  small. 
ta])ering  wai.  t.  It  has  the  cleft  lij).  Imt  unlike  the  llama  the  u])per 
gums  are  of  a  jet-l)lack  color.  The  head  more  nearly  resembles  that 
of  a  shec)),  while  the  ears  are  nearly  always  held  erect.  The  snout, 
not  so  long  or  so  dark  as  tliat  of  tlu*  llama,  is  less  pointed;  the 
nostrils  are  not  so  dilated  and  are  not  ])laced  so  high.  .V  further 
ju'culiarity  of  the  animal  is  that  its  hind  legs  are  smaller  than  the 
fore  legs;  the  foot  is  cleft,  like  that  of  the  llama,  with  hooked  s])urs, 
hut  ])ro])ortionately  smaller  and  more  delicately  constructed.  Tlu* 
al])aea  ruminates  just  a ;  does  the  llama,  hut  it  is  the  only  one  of  the 
four  s])eeies  of  Auchenia  that  does  not  ex))ress  its  resentment  by 
spitting  its  moist  cud  at  the  object  of  its  anger. 

Owing  to  its  long,  glossy  fleece  the  al))aca  is  the  most  important 
and  most  valuable  of  the  South  American  eamels.  It  is  h(*eause  of 
the  abundance  of  this  long  fleece  that  the  animal  looks  so  much 
fatter  than  the  llama  or  its  wild  relatives,  the  guanaeo  and  vicuna 
It  hangs  in  long,  more  or  les.s  tangled,  strands  down  the  sides,  rum]). 


CViurttny  of  Mnt.  Harriet  t^'halriierH  A<laiiiM. 

A  DKOVK  OK  ALPACAS  IN  THK  PKKCVIAN  II Ki H LAN DS. 

Owiii)!  to  its  lout;,  silky  lipcfc  the  alpaca  is  the  most  vaiualtlc  of  the  Sottth  American  reiatives  of  the  camel.  It  is  lK-caus<'  of  the  alttimlatice  of  this  lont:  lleece  that  the  atiimal 
liKtks  so  much  fatter  than  the  ilaina  or  its  wiid  rtdatives,  the  Kiianaco  atnl  vicitha.  The  wtxilv  sttbstance  lianas  in  long,  more  or  less  tangled  strands  down  the  sides,  ritm|), 
and  breast,  the  strands  l)eing  from  s  to  12  inches  and  even  at  times  to  Hi  inches  in  length.  It  is  of  a  variety  of  colors,  ranging  from  while  throngli  varying  shades  of  dun, 
cinnamon,  brown,  and  black,  individuals  t)eing  freciuently  of  mi.xed  color.  The  Incas,  who  possessed  greai  flcK-ks  of  these  animals,  seggregaled  them  by  colors  douldless 
to  prevent  a  mixture  of  the  ditlerent  colors  of  the  wimiI  at  shearing  lime. 
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and  hrcast,  tho  strands  Ixdnf;  I’rnm  S  to  12  and  cxami  at  tiinos  to  Iti 
inchos  in  lonfjtli.  This  llcoc(*  is  of  a  varioty  of  (•(dors,  ranjiin*;  from 
\vhit(*  through  varvin<j  shades  of  dun,  cinnamon,  hrown,  to  black, 
individuals  hcirifr  frc(|ucntly  of  mi.\(*(l  color.  In  this  connection  it 
is  int(‘rcstinfi  to  note  that  the  Incas,  who  ])oss(*ss(‘(l  fircat  Mocks  of 
thcs(‘  animals,  s(*<ir(‘j;atc(l  them  hy  c(dor.;,  evidently  to  prevent  in 
the  easi(‘st  manner  the  mixin<;  of  different  colors  at  shearing;  time. 
In  rcfiard  to  this  ])raetiee  (iareilaso  de  la  Ve};a  wrote: 

To  (liscriniiiiate  llic  iaitnoii.'ic  iiuialxa'  of  llicnc  slicep  kept  on  tlicir  (‘.states  hy  tlio 
Iiieas.  tlie  Hooks  were  divided  aoeordiin;  to  their  respective  colors.  TIu*  particolored 
one  was  call(*d  inuniiniiru.  and  if  from  it  a  fawn  was  horn  differinjr  in  color  from  its 
dam.  it  was  taken  awayassoon  as  wean(‘d.  and  put  to  pasture  with  tlie  Hock  of  its  own 
color.  In  this  manner  they  distinsruished  theirherds.  keepinjr  an  account  of  them  hy 
means  of  the  (piipus.  or  knots  with  wliich  they  counted,  the  threads  of  which  wen*  of 
the  same  color  as  the  Hock.  In  the  hitrlilands  clothiiif:  was  made  from  paco  wool, 
which  the  Incas  ordered  to  he  collecl(>d  from  tlu'ir  estates  and  distrihuted  amon>;  the 
p(*ople.  who  manufactur(‘d  three  kinds  of  cloth,  viz.  the  h-ivasca.  the  coarsest  (pialily, 
used  hy  the  lower  classes;  the  cumpi.  a  second  cla.-ss.  worn  hy  the  nohles  and  puhlic 
functionari(‘s;  while  the  third  and  finest  cloth  was  r(‘.served  for  the  royal  family  and 
their  favorit(‘s.  The  finer  (pialiti(‘s  were  of  all  colors  and  of  various  desifrns;  wom(*n 
spun  the  yarn  and  wove  the  coarser  kinds,  hut  the  finest  were  mad(*  hy  men. 

Karly  in  the  nineteenth  e(‘ntui'y  Mr.  William  Walton,  who  had 
made  an  e.xhaustive  study  of  the  al])aea  on  its  native  heath,  became 
an  ardent  advocate  of  a  nutvement  to  ititroduee  this  valuable  anitnal 
int(t  the  Britisli  Isles  as  an  adjunct  to  the  sh(*ep  industry  of  the 
(•(uintrv.  As  heretofore  noted,  his  first  work  on  the  sidtjeet  of 
“Peruvian  Sheej)”  was  jtublished  iti  ISll,  ttnd  this  was  followtul  by 
oth(*r  publisbed  tidn'sses  and  ])amphl(*ts,  eotieludino:  with  a  little 
work  ])ublishe(l  in  IS44.  Fnun  this  booklet  we  (pfotr'  the  followin'; 
to  show  th(*  estimation  in  wliich  lie  held  the  wool  of  the  alpaca,  as 
well  as  for  tin*  j;lim])S(*  he  j;iv(*s  of  the  weaving;  industry  of  (he 
natives  of  Peru: 

Of  the  two  domesticated  species,  oliviously  tin*  alpaca  is  the  preferable  one  for  our 
adoption.  Whatever  may  he  the  classification  of  naturalists,  the  alpaca  is  e.ssentially 
a  w<K)l-heariti<;  anitnal;  and  of  the  fineness  and  .softness  of  the  te.xtures  mad(‘  from  its 
fl(!(*ce  hy  the  anci(‘nt  Peruvians  we  find  ample  testimony  in  flu*  works  of  s(‘verai  of 
the  (^arly  annalists,  some  of  whom  acknowledjre  1  hat  in  delicacy  of  weft  they  exetM-ded 
any  cloths  at  tin*  tiim*  manufactured  in  Spain.  Tin*  saim*  authoriti(‘s  sp(‘ak  in  the 
hifrhest  terms  of  the  beauty  and  permancy  of  the  ve>;etahle  dyes  used  hy  t  he  Peruvians, 
as  well  as  of  the  artistic  skill  of  the  desiu'iis,  and  the  trueness  with  which  their  cloth 
was  made.  Spinninitand  weaviii},'.  indeed,  formed  part  of  the  dom(‘stic  em|)toyment 
of  both  men  and  women;  and,  as  an  encouragement,  the  Incas  kept  puhlic  eslahlish- 
ments  in  which  the  art  of  fine  weaviuf;  was  laiittht.  l)’Ori)if,my  afiirms  that  textures 
of  both  wool  and  (•otton,  extremely  fine,  and  wove  with  perfect  rejtularity,  are  still 
found  in  the  huacas  or  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  anci(‘nt  Peruvians  a  proof  not 
only  of  th(4r  advaiu'ement  in  the  art  of  weaviii",  hut  also  (»f  the  durability  of  the 
materials  used  by  them. 

The  ca|>ability  of  alpaca  wool  beim;  converted  into  articles  of  line  texture  is  now 
established  by  the  (experience  of  our  own  arti.sans,  as  well  as  those  of  h'rancre.  l''ancy 
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<;n()<ls  iiia<l<‘  fridii  lliis  material,  and  liavim:  a  .snperlieial  luster  resemhliiif;  that  of  sil 
for  several  years  past  have  been  sellintr  in  the  l.ondon  and  Paris  shojts,  and  are  very 
generally  introdiie(>d  into  (iermany  and  other  countries.  In  (jtiality  this  \V(M)1  difft'rs 
from  that  of  ordinarv  sheep.  exee<‘dintr  it  in  lenirth,  softness,  and  pliability.  Thestajde 
of  Kmrlish  wools  is  seldom  more  than  tJ  inelu's  Ions;,  whereas  that  of  the  alpaca  averatres 
from  S  to  12,  and  sometimes  reaches  2(t,  aetpiirinfr  strength  witlnnit  being  accompanied 
bv  I'oarseness,  the  rev(‘rseof  whieli  oeetirs  in  our  wiMilly  tribes.  Kaeh  filament  apjtears 
straight,  well  formeil,  and  free  from  erispne.ss,  ami  the  (ptality  is  besides  more  tiniform 
throughout  the  (h“(*ee.  Thc're  is  also  a  trans|)areney,  a  glittering  brightness,  tipoii  the 
surface,  which  gives  it  the  glossine.ss  of  silk,  considerably  (‘iihaneed  when  it  comes  out 
of  the  dy<‘  vat.  It  is  distinguishecl  by  softness  and  <*lasticity,  e.s.sential  properties  in 
the  manufacture  of  line  stuffs;  and  being  exempt  from  spiral,  curly,  atid  shaggy  jtortions,* 
when  not  tiKi  long  it  spins  easily  and  yields  an  even  and  true  thread.  Neither  is  it 
iable  to  cotting,  which  remb'rs  wool  adhe.sive  and  cati.ses  it  to  form  knots,  ditiieult 
to  unravel  in  the  combing  |)rocess.  It  is  not  itijtired  by  ke<‘ping,  nor  does  it  lo.se  in 
weight. 

It  was  not,  howt'vt'f,  for  its  (|ualiti(‘s  as  a  wool-hcariiiji  animal  alont' 
tlitit  Mr.  Walton  inlvocatt'd  tlio  introduction  of  tint  alptica  into 
llritain.  lit'  insisted  that  its  llcsh  was  an  cxctdlt'iit  tirticlc  of  food 
amon>r  tin*  Peruvians,  and  (|Uotes  Zanite  as  declarin<r  that  ‘‘llaitia 
!ind  alpaca  inctit  is  (‘.xtrcmcly  wholesome,  and  as  ptdatahle  as  that 
of  fat  sheep  in  ('astile.”  Walton  himself  comments  as  follows: 

The  (|uality  of  alpaca  meat  could  not  indeed  fail  to  be  good,  when  the  cleanliness  o* 
the  animal,  the  nature  of  its  food,  and  the  neat  and  delii'ate  manner  in  which  it  feeds, 
are  consider(*d.  .\ndes  shec])  eat  nothing  but  the  juirest  vegetable  substances,  which 
they  cull  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  habitual  cleanliness  surpass  every  other  (piad- 
ruped.  With  their  flesh  the  Peruvians  to  this  day  ])repar(‘  a  jerked  meat,  <'alle<l  charque 
which.  stewe<l  with  rice  or  onions  and  tomatoes,  makes  an  excelh'iit  dish.  On  th«“ir 
farms  it,  in  fact  holds  the  ])lace  that  bacon  does  on  ours,  and  also  serv<“s  for  a  sea  voyag<*. 
To  |>repare  it  the  meat  is  se|)aratetl  from  the  bones  ami  cut  into  long  sli|)s,  with  a  due 
proporti<in  of  fat  adhering  to  (“ach,  and  all  the  coar.se  bits  rejected.  In  this  state  if  is 
slightly  salted,  dried  in  tin*  sun,  and  then  smok(*d;  by  which  ]»roc(‘ss,  however,  it  be¬ 
comes  .so  hard  and  dry  that  it  refpiires  slee]>ing  in  water  for  several  hours  before  if  is 
used.  Andes  .sh<*ep  eat  very  much  like  the  venison  ones  cur(*d  in  North  America,  ami 
< crlainly  the  dried  tongu(*s  are  siqx-rior  to  those  of  the  reimb'cr. 

F(ir  over  ;{l)  years  Walton  eontLimed  liis  (‘fforts  to  interest  the  Brit¬ 
ish  sheep  raisers  in  tin*  introduction  of  iiljtacii  Itret'diii”;.  It  was  his 
idcii  that  tin*  hifrhlands  of  .Scotland  iilfttrdt'd  conditions  of  climatt^ 
iind  v(‘{;etation  so  similar  to  tlie  Andciin  rt'oions  to  which  they  are 
native  that  it  would  only  lx*  m*c(*ssary  to  introduct^  a  few  individtials 
of  the  species  to  start  ti  new  industiy.  Numerous  attempts  w(*r(* 
mad(*  at  this  time,  and  fr(*(piently  repeated  since  then,  and  in  a  f(*w 
isolat(*d  instances  tlui  animals  imported  survived  and  ])roduc(*d 
pro^(*ny,  chiefly  in  zoological  ‘rard(*ns  and  on  some  private  (*stat(^s, 
hut  tlH*s(*  succ(“sses  W(*ro  so  f(*w  and  r(*sults  so  poor  that  no  tanfrihh* 
(*conomic  (*frect  was  produc(*d.  Tlx*  llama  and  alpaca,  not  only  in 
Knjrland  find  .Scotland  hut  in  France,  .Spain,  (Iermany,  Austria,  and 
liven  in  Australia,  in  all  of  wlucli  countri(*s  similar  attempts  have 
h(*en  made,  remain  ohj(*ets  of  curiosity  rather  than  of  commercial 


(  nlircly  waiitint;.  Natiirallyi  also,  Iho  whole  hearing;  of  the  animal  is  more  alert  ami  a(;t,Tessive, 
ami  an  old  male  will  fiylil  and  spit  its  cml  at  the  least  pro\ iK-.it ion.  The  top  pietnre  shows  a 
yiianaeo  eaiiyht  alive  on  the  plains  of  southern  Artteniina;  on  the  left  is  shown  a  typic-al  full- 
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and  oconomic  valuo.  Apparently  (lu*  Andean  rc'j'ions  of  Peru.  Bolivia, 
and  Ecuador,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  of  ('hih'  and  Arjicntina, 
seem  t(»  l)e  the  only  parts  of  tlie  world  where  these  animals  will  thrive. 
The  high  plateaus  of  the  Andes,  the  native  habitat  of  the  llama  and 
alpaca,  at  an  elevation  of  from  S,t)t)()  to  12,(M)()  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  present  the  ])eeuliar  conditions  of  climate,  atmosphere, 
and  vegetation  under  which  the  organisms  of  these  animals  have 
been  developed,  and  these  (amditions  seem  essential  to  their  successful 
production.  Their  wild  relative,  the  vicuna,  thrives  at  even  greatc'r 
elevations,  being  found  ehi('lly  in  regions  that  are  from  I2,()()()  to 
1 "),()()()  or  more  feet  above  sea  level  and  generally  above  the  snow  line. 

For  all  practical  purposes  Peru  and  liolivia  are.  at  present  the  prin¬ 
cipal  countries  that  furnish  the  world’s  supply  of  genuine  alpaca  wool. 
In  this  eonneetion  the  following  paragra])hs.  taken  from  an  interest¬ 
ing  report  on  general  conditions  in  Bolivia  made  by  American  Min¬ 
ister  John  I).  O’Kear  in  February,  IttlT,  give  an  idea  of  the  present 
status  of  the  alpaca  wool  industry  in  that  country  and  in  Peru: 

Ttiroufrhout  the  arid  rofrioii  that  lies  between  the  two  (  ordillera-s  a  species  of  hunch 
srrasa  fjrows  which  is  capable  of  r<“sistinf;  the  riffors  of  winter  and  which  ])rovides 
abundant  pasture  for  sheep  and  other  wiKd-hearinj;  animals.  Kxperinients  conducted 
under  Governin(*nt  supervision  seem  to  indicate  that  the  al]>aca  is  better  suited  to 
live  in  the  hisrhlands  than  is  the  sheej)  or  any  other  wcMjl-lx'ariufr  atdmal.  'I'hc 
(lovernment  of  liolivia  is  makini;  a  special  effort  to  stimulate  the  imlustry,  and  the 
|)roduction  of  alpaca  wcmiI  is  attainin','  considerable  importance  in  the  country. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

It  is  customary  to  shear  the  al|>aca  every  second  year,  but  it  has  been  found  that 
the  W(K)I  continues  tojirow  fora  loiiirer  period  and  that  it  would  prol)ul)ly  be  |>ro(itable 
to  shear  tlu'm  oidy  every  thiril  year.  'I'he  pre.sent  yield  averaires  about  Itt  to  15 
|M)unds  per  animal  every  .second  year. 

I  util  recently  the  alpa<'a  herds  were  small  and  belonged  Generally  to  Indians, 
who  eave  little  or  no  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed.  Kfforts  are  beimr 
made  to  improve  the  alpaca,  and  the  lioliviau  Wool  t'o..  with  head<|uarters  at  I’orto 
.\cosia,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca,  has  taken  the  production  of  alpaca  up  in  a 
businesslike  manner  and  is  receiving  encoura'j:ement  from  the  (iovernment  of  liolivia. 
******* 

Ar<‘(pii|)a.  the  center  of  activity  in  the  aljiaia  market,  is  located  on  the  Southern 
Railway  of  I’eru  at  analtitudeofabout  S.tKMtfeet.  Here  several  housesare  estalilished 
or  maintain  branches,  ainon^  them  lieini;  several  British  firms,  one  Spanish  linn, 
and  W.  R.  (ira<-e  A:  Co.  In  November,  Ifllti,  it  was  .said  that  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  alpaca  brought  into  Arecpiipa  was  shipped  to  New  York,  and  that  the  New  York 
market  offered  the  best  prices.  Liver|)ool  was  formerly  the  alpaca  market,  and  even 
to-day  Liver|M)ol  cpiotations  are  the  controllini;  factors  in  lixini:  the  local  price.  In 
I!II4,  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  availalile,  the  production  of  al|)aca  wool 
in  I'eru  and  Bolivia  was  valued  at  1 .54,S,5l;{,  and  of  llama  wool  at  .•<!«), i:47. 

Since  the  puIJicution  nf  Minister  O’Kenr’s  report,  however,  the 
ofiieiitl  eommereial  statistics  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  show  tluit  there 
has  been  ti  veiw  eonsidei’ahle  increase  in  alpaca  production,  for  in 
IBK)  Pei'U  exported  alpaca  wool  to  the  value  of  ($2,7B!l,r)l)l ) ; 
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Tilt-  vii  ufta,  llip  smallost  of  llic  Keims  Aiichiniii,  is  fivst  <lis!ipi«>iiriiif;  not witlistiindiiiK  llip  recpiil  plToMs 
of  (he  IVriiviaii  and  llolivian  (iovcriiinonts  lo  proipct  ii.  In  staliirp  flip  animal  is  randy  over  :<  feel 
tall;  it  lias  the  same  arcli  in  tlie  loins  that  rharacterizes  the  llama,  hnl  itsheail  is  lartter  iii  pronorlion 
to  the  size  of  its  body,  is  rounder,  and  la^)ers  suddenly  to  a  small  snout,  with  very  small  month,  haviiit; 
the  irsnal  eleft  npiier  lip.  The  forehead  is  hitther,  the  heiMl  covered  with  a  longer  and  curlier  down,  the 
nostrils  very  small,  teeth  similar  to  those  of  the  other  species,  atid  the  n|>|)er  Ktims  black.  The  limhs 
are  slender  and  delicate  and  seem  exce.ssively  hint;  for  the  boily.  The  fleece  of  the  animal  is  nnifortnly 
of  a  russet  or  reddish-hrowti  color,  and  is  liner,  silkier,  and  more  valnahle  than  even  that  of  the  alpacii. 
The  vicufla  inhabits  the  loftiest  regions  of  the  Peruvian,  Holivian,  and  Kcuadorean  .\ndes,  is  extremely 
wild  and  timid,  and  has  rarely  been  tamed. 
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llaiiiii  \v(K)J  to  llic  valiK'  of  ($1 1  ,(>()()) ;  ajul  vicuna  wool  to 

tli(“  value  of  £47  (S21.S).  'Pile  latest  lijiures  available  froiu  Bolivia 
sliow  an  export  from  that  coimtrv  of  alpaca  wool  to  tlie  valiu*  of 
162,60*)  bolivianos  (86:1,41*))  and  of  vicuna  wool  to  tin*  value  of 
1 1 .07<S  bolivianos  (84,671). 

The  ^inuiaco,  soinetiines  writtcui  huaiiaco,  is  the  larger  of  the  two 
wild  s|)ecies  of  Auchenia.  Init  smaller  than  the  llama.  Its  habitat  is 
more  extensive  than  that  of  tlie  llama,  or  for  that  matter  of  aJiy  of 
tlie  otlier  specie's,  for  it  is  found  fnem  tlie  liigher  elevations  of  the 
Andes  of  P(*ru  aJul  Bolivia  down  to  the  soutliernmost  sections  of 
('hih*  and  ArgcJitina,  considc'iabh'  junnbers  of  guanacos  having  been 
found  ev('n  beyond  the  Strait  of  Magellan  on  the  island  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  Some  authorities  hold  that  the  llama  is  merely  a 
domesticated  variety  of  the  guanaco,  while  eithers  insist  that  the 
differences  betweeji  them  are  suflicient  to  constitute  each  a  species. 
Widton,  who  made  a  very  tliorough  study  of  tliese  animals,  held  that 
tlu'v  are  distinct  species  and  notes  the  following  characteristic 
diffenuices: 

’Plu'  lieiglit  of  the  full-grown  guanaco  is  Imt  seldom  over  .‘H  to  4 
feet,  and,  like  the  alpaca,  tlie  body  is  longer  in  |)roportion  to  height 
tlian  is  tliat  of  the  Llama;  its  color  is  invariably  a  reddish  brown, 
although  a  few  instances  of  white  individuals  have  been  recorded; 
th('  back  of  the  guanaco  is  somewhat  more  arched  than  that  of  the 
llama,  its  coat  shaggier,  its  feet  smaller,  face  rounder,  snout  shorter, 
body  l(‘ss  tapering  at  tla*  waist,  and  the  callosity  on  the  sternum 
which  <diaract(‘riz(‘s  both  th(>  llama  and  alpaca  entirely  wanting. 
Naturally  also,  tlic^  whole  bearing  of  the  wild  animal  is  more  ah'rt 
and  aggr(‘ssiv(‘,  and  instead  of  timidly  yi(*lding  an  old  male  guanaco 
will  fight  and  spit  its  cud  at  an  etiemv  upon  the  least  provocation. 

In  recent  yi'ars  the  guanaco  seems  to  have*  thrived  n'lnarkably  in  the 
colder  n'gions  of  what  was  formerly  known  as  Patagonia,  in  southern 
Arg(‘ntina.  In  fact,  about  six  years  ago  tin*  sheep  rais(‘rs  of  certain 
sections  of  the  Tj'rritory  of  Santa  ('ruz  found  that  tlu'  guanacos  wen^ 
Ix'coming  so  nunu'rous  that  they  were  <levastating  large  an'as  of 
sheep  pasturage.  A  couf(*rence  was  held  b(>tw(>en  tin*  chief  of  tin* 
Division  of  Animal  Industry  of  tin*  Argentine.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  a  number  of  j)rominent  soutlu'rn  ranch  owiu'rs  in  order  to 
devis(‘  some  means  of  meeting  the  situation.  It  seems  that  the  price* 
of  guanaco  skins  had  fallen  so  low  that  it  was  no  longer  profitable  to 
hunt  tin*  animals,  hence*  their  rapiel  multiplicatiem.  The  re*sidt  of 
the*  e*e»ufere‘ne-e*  was  a  re*e*e»mme*nelatie»n  te)  the  minister  e)f  agrie*ulture* 
that  e*ffe»rts  be*  maele*  te»  utilize*  anel  te»  eleeniesticate  the  guanace*  ratheu* 
than  te)  attemipt  te)  e*xte*rniinate^  it  as  a  pe*st.  It  was  sugge'ste*el  that 
prize's  be*  edfereel  te»  tjinnerms,  textile*  mills,  juiel  furrie*rs’  e*stablish- 
ments  tee  stimulate*  the*  be‘tte*r  anel  ineu-e  e*e*e*ne>mie*id  pre*paratie»n  e»f  the 
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hidos  and  wool,  and  tlnit  tlu'  innat  be  utilized  in  some  way.  ('ven  if 
only  as  food  for  otlier  animals.  As  a  eonse(|nene(*  of  tins  eonfc'i'i'iiee 
tlie  Argentine  !)(‘])artment  of  Agrienlture  is  making  exix'riimMits  at 
several  of  its  stations  to  domesticate  tlie  animal.  Sidlieiimt  time  has 
n(*t  yet  elapsed  to  determine  wliether  tliese  attempts  will  prove  sue- 
(■('ssful  or  not,  hut  if  they  do  tliere  is  no  (piestion  hut  tliat  a  valnahl(> 
addition  t(»  the  animal  hnshandry  industry  of  tin*  eomitry  will  result. 

'Phe  vicuna,  the  smallest  of  tlu'  gimus  Auehenia,  is  fast  disappiaii ing 
notwithstanding  recent  elforts  of  the  Pmuvian  and  Bolivian  (rov(*rn- 
ineiits  to  protect  it.  In  stature'  the  animal  is  rari'ly  over  3  feet  tall, 
while  the*  length  ol  the  hetdy  is  about  tlu'  same.  It  has  the  same 
arch  in  the  waist  that  eharaeterizes  the  llama:  its  lu'ad  is  larger  in 
|)roportion  to  the  size'  e»f  its  heeely,  is  reeumle'i*.  ami  teipe'rs  smleh'idy 
to  a  simdl  sneeut  ami  very  small  nieeuth  with  the'  usual  ede'ft  up|)e'r  lip. 
'Phe  feireheael  is  higher,  ami  the  whede  lu'ael  is  e'etvereel  with  a  leenger 
ami  curlier  eleewn  than  is  that  eef  the  llama  eer  alpaca,  anel  its  ceden 
is  invariably  a  reelelish  hreewn.  The'  neestrils  are'  small,  teeth  similar 
te>  tlmse  eif  the'  eetlier  spee'ie's,  anel  the  upper  gums,  like'  theese  eef  the' 
alpaca,  Idae-k  in  cedeer.  The  limbs  are  slemler  anel  elelie'ate  einel  se'cin 
exe'e'ssive'ly  leeng  fe»r  the'  heeely:  the  small  fee't  are  e-left  anel  have 
spui-s  em  the  fe>re  part  similar  tee  theese  eef  the  llama.  The  fle'ce-e  eef  the' 
vicuna  is  unifeu-mly  eef  a  russet,  eer  reelelish  hreewn,  e-edeer  anel  is  fineer, 
silkier,  anel  meere  valuable  than  is  that  eef  even  the  alpaca.  It  exte'iiels 
from  the  feire  sheeuleler  all  alemg  the  ])ack.  rump,  anel  upper  Hanks,  e-om- 
paratively  little  hair  being  mixeel  with  the  weeeel,  e'xe'cpt  uneler  the' 
belly,  where  the  hair  greiws  lemger  anel  the'  flcee'e  is  eef  a  whitish  e-edeer. 

The  animal  inhabits  the  leeftie'st  re'gieens  eef  the'  Peruvian,  Beelivian, 
anel  Ee'uaeleere'an  -Vnele's.  It  is  extremely  timiel,  has  never  hee'ii 
eleune'sticate'el  exe-ept  in  rare'  instane-e's  wlie'ii  e-iiught  e'xtre'inely  yemng 
anel  raiseel  as  a  pe't  in  seune  native'  family,  einel  has  hee'ii  the  pre'V  eef 
the  hunter  fremi  the  e'eirlie'st  Ine'aic  perioels  eleiwn  tee  the  re'e-ent  years 
when  the  aheeve-nameel  e'emntrie's  institute'el  le'gal  measure's  feer  its 
preetee'tieen.  Owing  tee  the'  laws  eigainst  hunting  the  vie-una  iUiel 
killing  the  timiel  e're'ature'  feu-  its  pe'lt,  iiml  tee  its  gre'eitly  eliminislu'el 
numhe'i-s  in  ae-e-e'ssihle  re>gie»ns,  the-  expeut  e»f  its  he-autiful  lle'e-e-e'  luis 
hee-eune'  lU'ghgihle,  as  sheewn  by  the'  figure's  epieete'e!  aheeve'  in  e-eui- 
ne'e-tieen  with  the  expeut  e»f  idpae-!i  weeeel.  Freein  an  e'e-eenoinie-  |)e)int  eef 
view,  therefeere.  the  vie-una  imiy  he'  e-euisidere'el  as  the'  le'.ist  iinpeu-lant 
e»f  the  femr  sj)e'e-ie's  etf  .-inimals  that  re'iere'se'iit  the'  ('(iDidlddt  in  the 
New  Weu-lel. 


Photo  hy  Koth)  II.  Beck,  of  tht*  ArioTioan  Mu 


'I’lu*  small  isiaml  is  Iv  iiuMit  umtMi  as  (‘a|M*  Ilorti.  \vhi*n*as  tJu*  artual  oafK*  is  hut  a  port  itm  of  the  island.  ThcoaiM*  it.solf  stands  nearly  above  the  roit^h  s(*as  hy  whieh 

it  is  usually  washed.  Most  vesse's  steer  a  eourse  far  dlF  the  islaml.  hut  ingiKXl  weather  a  ship  sometimes  t;(K-s  very  near,  as  was  I  lie  ease  when  the  above  pholotiraph  was  obtained. 


BOTH  SIDES  OF  CAFE 
HORN  ■/  /, 

SWKKI^IXd  iiorlliwiird  from  (Ik*  Viist  and  imktiown  Antarctic 
wastes,  a  jjrcat  s(*a  cnrr(*nt  strikes  (lie  ti])  end  of  (lie  Smitli 
American  ('ontiiu'iit.  sendinj'  alon<;  (lie  whole  <-oast  of  ('Idle 
and  P(*ni  its  vitali/.iiif;  inlliienci's.  Another  hut  less  ])owerful 
hranch  of  this  ffieat  curri'iit  moves  u|)  the  Atlantic  coast  hut  loses 
itsc'lf  with  other  currents  before  travelling  many  hundri'd  mih*s  of  the 
Argi'iitine  coast.  As  a  buffer  or  dividing  line  stands  the  “  Sentinel 
of  the  South.  "  ('ape  Morn,  which  for  ages  has  withstood  the  pounding 
of  ((‘inpestuous  seas.  Rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  1.400  feet,  Horn 
Island  stands  su|)reme  amid  its  dreary  and  desolati*  surroundings. 
Mariners  of  that  ri*gion  of  the  south  seas  are  (*ver  on  the  lookout 
for  a  sight  of  its  ])recipitous  sides,  yet  no  ship  must  sail  too  near, 
to  b(>  drawn  into  the  vorte.x  of  wreck  and  ruin.  Xo  region  in  normal 
times  (*xacts  such  heavy  penalties  as  do  the  tem])estuous  waters  and 
the  many  islands  of  this  far-southern  archipelago.  It  is  a  ])art  of 
the  world  that  com])aratively  few  ])eo])le  see,  yet  those  who  brave 
the  fury  of  the  seas  are  ])ermitted  to  look  upon  some  of  the  world’s 
most  ])ietures(pie  and  desolate  sights.  On  the  other  hand,  then* 
an*  tim(*s  when  the  sailing  shi|>  or  the  steamer  may  jiass  around 
('api*  Horn  or  <*nter  Magellan  Strait  on  the  bosom  of  an  almost 
trampiil  sea.  A  few  years  ago  when  a  large  exeursion  steamer 
bearing  hundreds  of  ])asseng(*rs  from  the  Tinted  States  glassed 
through  Magellan  nature  herself  seemed  to  be  in  the  best  of  moods. 
'Pile  sun  sent  forth  its  bright  rays,  while  smooth  waters  added  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  sight-seers.  (Jn  the  av(*rag<*.  however,  the  region  of 
('a])e  Horn  has  at  least  260  cloudy  or  rainy  days  a  year,  so  the  voyagi*r 
who  finds. siinshine  and  placid  waters  may  consider  himself  especially 
fortunate.  The*  av(*rage  trav(*ler  around  the  Horn  ])(*rchance  may 
catch  distant  vi(*ws  of  desolate  islands;  but  it  r(*mains  for  thosi*  who 
us(*  (111*  small  steani(*rs  or  coasting  schooners  to  obtain  a  close  intro¬ 
duction.  not  only  to  the  islands  about  ('ape  Horn,  but  to  the  jiictiir- 
esipK*  coast  lines  that  stretch  northward  for  hundr(*ds  of  miles  on 
eith(*r  sidi*  of  the  continent. 

Funta  Ari*nas  is  tin*  lionii*  of  many  small  steam  and  sailing  vessels, 
two  of  till*  former  typ(*s  b(*ing  the  C/riloe  and  the  nes,  each 

having  a  1.140  tonnage*,  which  an*  o])(*ra(ed  fortnightly  b(*twe(*n 
Valparaiso  and  Funta  Ar(*nas.  'rh(*s<*  little  V(*ssels  call  at  the 
nuni(*rous  small  ports  rar(*ly  if  (‘V(*r  visited  by  large*  ve*sse*ls;  the*y 
also  o])e*rate*  through  Smyth  ('liannel,  along  whie*h  lie*s  some*  of  (he* 
worleTs  most  jiictiiresepii*  se'e*ne*rv,  yi*t  so  isohite*el  that  fe*w  peo])le 


Photo  by  K«>l>o  II.  of  thu  AiiM'rictiri  of  NuUiral  lli?*tory. 

ANOTIIKU  (JKNKItAL  VIKW  OK  KSIII  AIA.  AUCKNTINA. 

Tiii"  pk'turc*  wa.<  nia<I«* from  a  IkkH  an»l  sho.vs  iho  ap|M*aratif«*  of  tho omoni  fn»ni  tin*  wat<*r  front.  It  is  lo'*attMl  in  tin*  soul !i«*rn  part  of  (1h*  island  of  Tifira  <l»*l  K':i‘j:n. and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  it-^  indiistrios  i!n‘r»*  is  a  floiirisliini;  sohtKtl  rnaint  iinod  by  Artf«'ntina. 


I’h-iio  !•>  Uolloll.  ol  l)i<- AiiM-rM-Hii  Mitm'i 


tif  Niiliirtil  Ilir^lor.N  . 


TWO  \IKWS  UK  inu  UALI.KUuS,  S<»rTII  KliN  AK(iK\TIN\. 

'Mir  |ioil  of  ilullrcos  IikmIciI  a  few  milos  fiotii  lilt'  (K'faii  on  a  rivor  of  lilt'  sanif  iiaiiif.  Ilcif  Hit'  liilfs 
art'  viTV  croal.  ritiiiC  ami  falliii);  lilfi'i'l  or  tiiori',  as  is  stiowii  by  flu;  conlrasliiij;  [licnirt'S.  (ialli'Cos 
is  an  irniHirlani  lown  in  conncclion  wiiti  shfcp  raisin({  in  soiithVrn  Arfft'iilimi.  ami  is  visiioii  yi-arly 
liy  many  of  flic  smalliT  sli'amiTs  lhal  |>ly  n|i  ami  down  llio  ArKcnlini'  coiisl. 
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USIITAIA,  THE  WORLD’S  SOl  TlI EKNMOST  PERMANENT  SETTLEMENT. 

A  KtMM'nil  view  of  rshimia,  ArKont ina.  In  the  forej:roun<I  wo  have  a  cilnii>se  of s<*veral  Iuik**  huihlinss  which  house  ami  give  employment  to  prisoniTs  whom  Argentina  stands  to  this 

is(rat<H!  pliwe  to  Im'  put  to  iist'ftil  hi!>or. 


IN’  HEAf’.LE  CIIAWKL,  ('IIII.K 

An  iiniisiiiti  and  i;X'‘e!k'nt  photograph  which  present'  Init  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  glorious  sights  of  the  far  sii 

archifielago. 


iithland.  Tliere  are  many  other  glaciers  of  more  or  less  grandeur  in  the 


hOTH  SIDKS  OF  CAPK  HOKN. 
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s(‘i*  its  beauty.  Those  who  »jo  to  that  part  of  the  world  and  avail 
tlieinselves  of  the  smaller  steamer  service  throuffh  this  inland  ehannel. 
or  who  use  some  of  the  other  little  steamers  that  ])ly  to  numerous 
])oints  in  the  Kuegian  Archipelago,  have  opportunities  also  for 
observing  at  close  range  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  far-southern 
region  a  region  a])j)ro.\imately  1,000  miles  farther  south  than 
('ape  Town  in  Africa. 

'rh(‘  natives  wh(»  inhabit  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  largest  of  tin* 
islands,  are  not  as  a  rule  “canoeists,"  as  most  ])eo])h*  W(»uld  suppose, 
judging  from  natural  surroundings.  S])eaking  of  the  archi])elago  as 
a  whole,  there  are  three  dill’erent  native  tribes  who  live  there:  The 
Onas,  the  Yaghans,  and  the  Alaealufs.  The  former  are  more 
numerous,  while  some  authorities  place  the  Yaghans  at  oidy  about 
200  and  the  Alaealufs  at  SOO.  The  Onas  and  the  Alaealufs  offer 
some  striking  contrasts,  one  of  these  being  the  a])parent  lack  of 
canoeing  ])ro])ensities  of  the  former  and  the  well-develo])ed  acpiatie 
characteristics  of  the  latter.  The  canoes  of  the  Alaealufs  are  often 
large,  enough  to  hold  ‘Jo  or  .‘10  peo])le,  and  ai>])ear  to  answer  the 
])urposes  of  interisland  trips  fairly  well;  hut  in  workmanshij)  these 
canoes  represent  a  crude  mechanical  ability.  The  canoes  of  the 
Yaghans,  who  live  mostly  in  the  western  part  of  Fuego  Island,  are 
usually  smaller  than  those  of  the  Alaealufs.  The  Yaghans  jiresent 
another  interesting  characteristic,  the  men  being  fearless  and 
e.xcellent  boatmen  but  unable  to  swim,  while  the  women  are  said 
t(*  be  good,  if  not  expert,  swimmers.  The  Onas.  outnumbering  tlu* 
other  tribes,  ap])ear  to  lx*  an  intermediate  race,  their  stature  being 
smaller  than  that  of  the  Patagonians,  farther  north,  but  larger  than 
that  of  their  fellow  tribes  of  the  archipelago.  The  Onas  maintain 
themselves  largely  by  hunting  rather  than  by  fishing. 

('onsidering  the  fact  that  in  the  region  of  the  Fiu'gian  Archipelago 
there  are  usually  so  many  cloudy  or  rainy  days  a  ytair,  one  would 
think  that  human  beings  would  migrate  farther  northward  to  a  mon* 
pleasant  climate.  But  thes  >  southern  peo|)l('s  do  not  apjx'ar  to  b(> 
great  rovers,  clinging  to  the  land  (»f  their  birth.  Natives  and  a  few 
foreigiK'rs  have  in  sonu*  instances  combined  force's  with  the  result 
that  cattle'  eer  sheu'j)  statiems  e)f  rather  a  permanent  nature  exist  e»n 
ishmels  that  have  beeui  nameel  Lt'iieex,  Nueeva,  Picte>n,  Navarine).  etc., 
while  em  the  meere  we'sterly  islanels  we  finel  the  mining  settle'ments  eef 
Neeir,  Die'go  Ramire'z,  anel  a  fe'w  eether  hamle'ts.  Missieen  statiems  have 
alse)  be'cn  e'stablisheel  at  Deeuglas.  een  the'  semthwest  e-eeast  e>f  Navarin 
Islanel.  about  a  mile'  up  a  little'  stivain  known  by  the  same'  name;  lenel 
the  Bi'i.i.KTiN  is  ph'aseel  te»  pre'sent  he'ie'with  a  phe>te»graph  e)f  this 
little  iseelate'el  settlement.  I'shuwaia,  the  weerlel’s  semtheriimeest 
pe'rmanent  setth'inent.  alse)  beeasts  e)f  a  missieen  statieen.  Aneether  eene 
is  seeme  mile's  up  tbe  e'eeast  eef  Fue'ge),  kneewn  as  Sale'siana.  A  sheert 
elistance  ne)rth  e)f  ITshuwaia  at  the  easte'rn  enel  e)f  Beagle'  ('hannel, 
there*  is  aneethe'r  small  se'ttle'iue'nt  e-alle'el  1  Iarbe*rte)n , 
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Photo  by  Rolln  If.  Beok,  of  the  American  Muacum  of  Natural  Iliatory. 

rOHKAL.  SOI’TUKUN  (MfILK. 


Corral  |>ort  is  localoti  on  a  shcUercnl  bay  from  which  ('hilc  ships  anTiiially  larpt*  (iiiaiititics  of  cereals  to  her  northern  provinces  or  to  other  countries.  In  the  ju'ctiirc  are  shown  some 

cannon  u'jihI  Vetirs  uko.  un<l  portions  of  ancient  fortifieations. 


Photo  by  Hollo  H.  Beck,  of  the  American  MuM^uni  of  Natural  lliat^ry. 

A  <;MMPSE  of  ax  important  INOrSTRY  AT  (’ORKAL,  (  IIILE. 

The  whale  fishermen  have  brought  into  Corral  a  quantity  of  whalebone— a  produet  in  constant  dematui  by  varied  manufacturing  plants  in  Cliile  and  elsewhere 


SCKNK  ON  NAVAHIN  ISI.AM).  (  IIILK. 

■  •  Xa\  ariiH).*'  a'i  it  isoa’lMl  m  Spanish,  is  (piili*  a  lar^c  island  diroftly  north  of  t)io|;ronp  hji  inin^  llHM'Xtromc  s(»al  icrn  an  !iip«*’a)'f».  im  itidtin'  Honi  Island,  iloro  \vr  havo  pit  tiirod 

a  lonoly  missionary  station. 


I’hot<*  hy  Kollo  II.  HtM-k,  of  flu*  AniiTirnii  Miii*ciiio  of  Vafiirtil  llintory 


ANCri),  Till-;  T'lWN  IN  TIIK  NDKTII  OF  (  Illl-OK  ISI.ANI). 

In  this  region  of  Cliilc  the  fishing  iMilnsliv  li;i>  grown  loiinportincc  in  rcfcnt  yoiirs,  and  hero  we  have  depietial  a  returning  lioa;  wil!i  a  ninni  er  of  tile  fishers,  who  have  jiisl  unloaded 

their  eateh. 


Photo  by  Rollo  H.  B«‘rk.  of  the  Ani»* 


of  Natiirni  IIi*«tory. 


ON  TIIK  CHILKAN  ISLAND  OF  (  IIILoK. 
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From  Funla  Arc'ims  tlu*  traveler  wlio  wislies  to  visit  the  loeal  ports 
eii  rout('  northward  on  tin*  Atlantic  must  avoid  the  larger  st(‘amer. 
Loeal  vessels  arc'  usually  availahle  every  few  weeks;  and  if  one  is  a 
flood  sailor  the  trip  presents  interestinf?  sifihts,  hut  it  should  he 
reineml)ered  that  alonjj  the  south  Arfjentine  coast  some  of  the  world's 
hif'hest  tide's  arc'  encountered.  It  appears  that  from  around  ('apt' 
Horn  a  stroiift  eiirrc'iit  eonu's,  passiiift  northward  through  llu'  Strait 
L('  Maire  and  along  the  muth  of  Staten  Island  and  Eastern  'Pic'i'ra 
(h'l  Fiu'go  shore,  causing  very  high  tides  at  the  entranee  to  the  Strait 
of  Magellan,  where  an  outward-flowing  eurrent  unites  with  it;  tlu' 
two  as  they  (low  northward  along  the  Argentine  coast  ])roduce  high 
tide's  at  each  ])ort  until  the'  stream  meu'ges  gene'rally  into  the  ocean 
off  ('a])e  ('orriente's.  Fifteen  or  twe'iity  miles  from  land,  howe'ver, 
thee  e'urrent  is  not  strong,  and  it  is  in  the  latter  sea  that  the  largei- 
ve'ssi'ls  ])ass  northward  or  southward. 

Hugging  the  e-oast  fremi  ('ape  Virgins  neerthwarel  the  smaller 
steamers  gee  eni  the  heesenn  e)f  the  e'urrent,  ste)])ping  first  at  (lalh'gees, 
a  peert  eef  nearly  1, ()()()  ])e)pulation  situateel  aheuit  10  miles  uj)  the 
river  eef  the  same  name.  Meest  e)f  the  re'sielents  are  e'attle  anel  shee'|) 
nie-n,  as  the  lanels  e)f  that  re'giem  are  hette'r  aelapteel  te>  steeek  raising 
than  te)  agriculture.  The'  peert  annually  impeerts  e-eeal.  fencing  wire', 
she'cp  elip,  preevisieens,  ete-.  in  return  feer  weeeel,  skins,  anel  eether  raw 
preeelucts.  Freun  (lalh'gees  there  is  a  ereess-e-enintry  trail  tee  Punta 
Arenas,  eever  whie-h  wheeleel  ve'hie'h's  may  travel,  the  jeeurney  reeiuiring 
aheeut  thre'e  elays. 

Aleeng  this  sheere  the'  rise  anel  fall  eef  the  tiele  varie's  greatly,  seune 
plae-e's  at  h'ast  oO  feet;  anel  the>re''fe)re'  vessels  anchored  off  the  port, 
as  we'll  as  hirger  ships  at  the  entrane-e  eff  the  (lalh'gees  Rive'r,  some- 
time's  finel  themse-lve's  agrounel.  Immeeliatedy  e)ff  (jalle'geis  cargee  is 
e'asily  laneleel  at  high  tiele,  hut  at  le)w  tiele  a  narrow-gauge  railway 
alemg  the*  sleeping  sheere  is  useel,  as  will  he  se'en  in  eeur  illustration. 

De'spite  iseelatieen  anel  a  e-limate'  neet  e'spe'cially  attractive  tee  the 
stranger,  the  senithernmeest  tips  eef  Argentina  anel  (’hile  preejeer,  as  we'll 
as  thee  nunieretus  islanels  eef  the  are-hipe'hige),  have'  epiite  an  impeertant 
hi'aring  een  the'  weerlel’s  supply  eef  weeeel,  mutteen,  anel  eether  raw 
preeelucts.  Ke'e'e'iit  aelvie'e's  freun  Punta  Are'iias,  whie-h  is  the  metreepe*- 
lis  e)f  that  far  seeuthern  reegieen,  plae-e  that  little  e-ity’s  peepulatieen  at 
eeve-r  1  (5,000  ])e'e)ple'  anel  the  numher  e>f  she'C])  at  aheeut  2,000,000.  By 
early  summe'r  eef  the  ])re'sent  year  Punta  Arenas  is  tee  have  a  large 
sheeee  fae-teu-y  in  eeperatieen.  if  neething  happens  tee  prevent  its  e-eun- 
pletieen.  Meeelern  sheee  mae-hinery  is  alreaely  een  the  greeunel  anel  a  ca])- 
ital  e)f  nearly  .'?:100,000  has  been  raiseel  anel  stanels  hae-k  eef  the  enter- 
])rise.  The  ne>w  fae-teery  will  heegin  eeperatieens  with  from  30  to  40 
men  anel  local  supplie's  eef  leather  will  he  utilize'el.  "Wlien  it  is  re'calh'el 
that  this  e-ity  impeu-te>el  fre»m  neu-thern  ('Idle  ale»ne  !?2o0,000  weerth  e>f 
shete's  anel  h'athe'i-  geteeels  eluring  a  re'e-ent  ye-ar,  the  bright  pre)spe'e-ts  e>f 
the*  ne'w  euete'i-prise'  may  he'  more'  re'aelily  appre'e-iate'd. 


SOME  PAPERS  READ  AT 

NATIONAL  FOR- 
TRADE  CONVENTION' 


A  M()X(1  tlu*  piipcrs  r(‘a(l  at  tliis  convention  which  assembled  in 
the  city  of  (’ineinnati  on  April  IS  and  continued  in  session 
/  %  to  April  20,  litis,  and  tlie  })apers  prepared  in  advance  by 

the  odieials  of  the  Foreign  d'rade  ('ouncil,  were  a  number  of 
more  tlnm  ordinary  interest.  Of  the  latter  the  paper  on  Exports  ('on- 
trol  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner  treats  of  the  relation  of  the  War 
'I'rade  Board  to  foreign  trade.  While  not  everyone  will  agree  with 
its  conclusions  as  to  the  pr(d)ahle  effects  of  the  limitations  on  trade 
enforced  by  the  War  Trade  Board,  or  perhaps  in  all  cases  concur 
as  to  the  basis  upon  which  these  limitations  should  rest,  yet  no  fair- 
minded  person  can  fail  to  see  that  the  paper  is  written  in  a  broad, 
patriotic  spirit  which  would  subordinate  all  business  and  commercial 
interests  to  the  one  prime  purpose  of  winning  the  war.  That  its 
author  suggests  doubts  whether  some  of  the  administrative  decisions 
of  the  War  'Prade  Board  tend  to  this  end,  detracts  nothing  from  the 
value  of  his  paper. 

This  paper  broadly  classifies  the  bulk  of  our  foreign  trade  geo¬ 
graphically  in  two  classes:  First,  that  with  the  allied  countries  of 
Europe,  to  include  also  British  and  French  colonies.  In  this  class 
the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Fnited  States  was,  in  1917,  nearly 
S4, 000, ()()(), 000.  Second,  that  with  Latin  America,  Asia,  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands,  and  Africa  (not  British)  in  which  the  balance  of  trade 
was  against  the  Lnited  States  in  1!)17  to  an  amount  of  $709,192,000. 
'Pile  difference  between  these  two  balances  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
said,  is  that  the  first  represents  “credit  pure  and  simple”  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  a  tlebit  which  must  be  pai<l  in  gold  or  its  equivalent.  In  ordinary 
times  a  part  of  the  balance  due  by  Europe  would  go  to  settle  the 
balances  due  to  Latin  America  and  Asia,  but  now  the  European 
balance  is  a  credit  merely  which  can  not  be  used  to  pay  another  debt. 

Durin<;  the  three  years  the  net  imports  of  gold  into  the  I  nited  States  have 
aggregated  $1, l.3l,2!M),0(X),  or  an  average  of  $:}77,09(),00()  per  annum.  Even  if  we 
assume  that  tliis  average  will  be  maintained,  which  is  hardly  probable,  no  further 
demon-stration  is  necessary  to  show  that  in  order  to  continue  the  importation  of  the 
proilucts  required  by  the  United  States,  not  only  would  this  yearly  inflow  of  gold  he 
entirely  absorbed  but  the  gold  reserves  of  the  country  would  have  to  be  further 
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'  .\  roview  prepared  by  W.  C.  Wells. 
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drawn  upon  to  tlie  extent  of  about  .$33‘2,000,00()  per  annnin.  In  other  words,  in  four 
years'  time,  if  not  less,  all  the  surplus  of  gold  aeennmlated  during  the  first  three  years 
of  the  war  woidd  he  exhausted  and  the  basis  of  the  large  credit  operations  with  Kurope 
seriously  weakened. 

The  000, ()()()  is  arrived  at  by  sul)traetin<;  S.‘^77,000,000,  llie 

average  annual  import  of  gold,  from  the  Latin  American  and  Asiatic 
unfavorable  balance  of  ?700. 190.000.  The  logic  of  this  is  to  treat  a 
trade  balance  as  being  ordinarily  paid  in  cash.  But  is  it  so  ^  If 
une  could  look  at  a  national  trade  balance  as  something  muir  akin 
to  the  difference  between  lausonal  income  and  outgo  tben  many 
things  would  be  simplified  winch  are  otlierwise  difficult.  In  truth,  a 
national  trade  balance  is  no  balance  at  all.  As  often  as  not  a  country 
with  a  constant  “balance  of  trade”  against  it  accumulates  both  gold 
and  wealth  -such,  for  example,  did  England  befort'  tbe  war  wbih' 
anotber  country  with  a  constant  “balance  of  trade”  in  its  favor 
accumulates  neither  wealth  nor  gold.  If  there  be  a  danger  that  tlie 
I’nited  States  will  be  dejdeted  of  its  large  gold  reserve,  it  will  arise 
from  other  causes  than  an  unfavorable  l)alance  of  trade  witli  Latin 
America  or  Asia.  If  tbere  were  needed  any  proof  that  trade  bal¬ 
ances  have  little  directly  to  do  with  gold  reserves,  it  cm  be  found  in 
tlie  recent  status  of  United  States  trade  with  Spain,  Holland,  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  In  1917  the  balance  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  with  those  five  countries  was  over  $21 4, 000, ()()(),  yet 
the  American  dollar  remained  constantly  at  a  heavy  discount  in  all 
of  them  and  American  gold  constantly  seeped  into  each  of  them 
Of  course  this  can  all  be  explained,  but  the  fact  remains  that  track' 
balances  of  themselves  mean  little  or  nothing  unless  explained,  and  i 

then  as  often  as  not  they  mean  something  the*  contrary  of  whal  ‘ 

(hey  seem  to  mean. 

Not  everyone  will  agrc'e  with  (he  trc'atment  of  the'  embargo  (.iic's- 
tion  in  this  paper,  for  the  reason  that  the'  principal  causation  of  the 
embargo  on  shipments  to  neutral  countries  is  not  the  positive  act 
of  the  (lovernment  through  the  War  Trade'  Board;  in  other  words, 
not  the  legal  embargo,  but  tbe  ('conomic  embargo  created  by  tbe 
scarcity  of  sbipping.  This  last  will  of  nc'cessity  curtail  commercial 
relations  between  tbe  United  States  and  Latin  Amc'rica.  (Jranting 
that  the  war  interests  be  ade:|uat('ly  safc'guarded  from  the  dc'signs 
of  enemy  traders,  there  are  no  differences  of  opinion  as  to  tlu'  desir¬ 
ability  of  continuing,  and  as  far  as  possible'  fostc'ring,  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America  to  tbe  fullest  extent  that  the' 
shijiping  situation  allows.  But  no  one  in  Latin  America  or  in  the 
I  nited  States  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  for  a  year  at  least  there 
will  be  of  necessity  a  curtailment  in  tins  trade,  as  in  all  lu'utral  trade. 

The  purpose  then  of  everyone  should  he  to  assist  in  directing  the 
lopping-off  process  toward  the  least  essential  trades.  This  it  is 
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uii(l(>i'st(i(i(l  is  tlic  |)Ui|)os(‘  <»f  tlu'  War  'I'radc  Board  and  tliis  is  also 
the  purpose  of  tli(‘  Xational  Fondfin  'I'rade  ('oiineil.  In  its  paper 
ninler  disenssion  the  eouneil  says: 

la  order  that  tli(‘  United  States  may,  witlioiit  .seriously  weakeniu)'  its  economic 
position,  continin*  the  enormous  shipnumts  to  tlie  Knropean  allies  and  their  depend¬ 
encies  of  merchandise  and  supplies  that  an*  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  he  able  to  purchase  from  Latin  America 
and  the  Far  Fast  the  raw  mat(‘rials  tu'eded  by  its  manufacturers  and  the  food  prod¬ 
ucts  recjuired  to  replace  those  sent  to  Furope,  it  is  imperative  that  shipments  of  iiK'r- 
chandise  to  the  Latin  American  countries  arid  to  the  Far  Fast  he  not  only  fully 
maintaiiusl  at  a  volume  proportionate  to  the  tonnaire  of  imports  and  frreatly  auf;ment('d 
as  the  supply  of  ocean  tonnaije  increase's.  To  attain  this  n'sult,  it  is  ah.solutely  essen¬ 
tial  that  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  free  movt'inent  of  merchandise  he  removed, 
as  far  as  consistc'nt  with  public  .safety. 

And  a.u:ain  certain  raw  products  are  absolutely  n<'<'ded  for  the  manufacture  of  mate¬ 
rial  which  must  be  .s('nt  tot'anada  and  Furope,  and  food  products  must  be*  imported 
on  an  enormous  scab'  to  take  tlu'  place'  eef  theese'  whie-h  must  be'  .se'iit  out  of  the'  ceeuntry. 

Well  anel  i;e»e)el  as  le)  llieese  raw  pre)elticts  ne't'eled  for  essential  maiiti- 
ftielurino;  that  can  tied  lx*  snpplieel  in  the  eeninti  v,  hnt  as  te)  feeeeel 
prealuets  ‘‘  iin  peat  eel  te)  ttike  the  phu'e  eef  theese  sent  eent  e)f  the  e-eetintry,’ 
here  is  a  weiste,  anel  even  in  time's  etf  peae'e,  ti  ne'e'tlh'ss  waste.  It 
is  ne'e-e'ssary  te)  stipply  the  allie's  with  e'e)fl‘e'e  iinel  stifrar.  the  f))rmer 
e)f  whie'h  the'  Fnite'el  Stiite's  eleee's  ne)t  preeelne'e,  iinel  the  hitter  inaeli'- 
ejiiate'ly.  anel  it  may  he'  that  the'  nmst  e'e'eaieanie'  rmite'.  e'e'eauanie'  in 
time,  e'eist,  iinel  in  shippinji  spae-e'  is  semietime's  via  the'  I’niteel  State's. 
But  it  is  eitherwise  as  te)  errain  anel  meat;  the'se  she)ulel  in  all  ease's 
*;e)  elire'e't.  Se)  le)n<j  as  the  rniteel  State's  is  ahh'  te)  shi|)  1  pe)unel 
e)f  me'iit  e)r  firain,  e)f  its  own  pre)eluee',  te)  Furope  not  a  sinjih'  pe)unel 
she)ulel  he  impe)rte'el  ire)m  Argentina.  Argentina’s  inte'ie'st  is  te)  ge't 
its  meat  anel  grain  te)  Fnre)pe'.  'I'he'  highe'st  prie'e's  are'  the'ie'.  anel  it 
will  ne)t  e-omplain  at  any  aeljustment  e)f  shipping  in  fnrtherane'e'  of 
this  ieh'ii. 

Mr.  Pe're'ival  Kareiuhar,  |)re'siele'nt .  Brazil  Kailways  ('e).,  re'iiel  a 
paper  een  Anu'rie'an  Inve'stme'iit  te)  Safe'gnarel  Se)nre'e's  of  Fssential 
Kiiw  Mate'rials. 

Some  ye'iirs  ago  whe'ii  the  Bi  llktix  of  the  Ban  Amerie'an  I  nie)n 
he'gan  te)  urge  the  ele)e'trine'  that  as  e'e)ne'e'rning  the  I'niteel  State's  in 
its  traeh'  with  Latin  Amerie-a.  it  was  better  te)  huy  than  te)  se'll,  there' 
was  hut  little  re'speeiise  freem  any  eiuarter  in  the  e'eeuntry.  F’alse 
ne)tie)ns  aheeut  traele  halaiu'e's,  whie'h  are'  e'ven  yet  e'urrent  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  elispeese'el  many  te)  argue  that  he'e-au-se  Brazil,  fe)r  e'xample,  I'x- 
pe)rte'el  in  value's  twie'e  as  mue'h  te)  the  I’niteel  State's  as  it  impeerte'el 
therefrom,  that  e)f  a  e^eenseriuene'e  the'  latter  e'eeimtry  was  in  seeme 
ways  a  leeser.  The  neetieen  se'emeel  te)  he  that  pre)(it  was  e)nly  in 
se'lling;  that  huying  like'  eating  was  a  ne'e'e'ssary  hnt  ele'strue'tive  pro- 
e'e'elure.  Mr.  Kare|nhar  re'ael  a  list  of  I’niteel  State's  impeerts  aggre'- 
gating  a  hillieen  anel  a  half  in  Viiliu's  in  11117,  large'ly  maeh'  up  e)f  im- 
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ports  I'rom  l^ntin  America.  Amoiiji  the  larger  iti'ins  on  the  list, 
lii(l(‘s  ami  skins,  sisal,  nitrat(‘.  copper,  ruhlx'r.  miiKM'al  oils,  wool, 
manganese,  tin,  linseed,  all  Latin  American  products.  (Miter  dirc'ctly 
in  tlu'  industry  of  the  rnitc'd  Stati's  and  furnish  a  basis  for  a  snh- 
stantial  part  tluM’eof. 

'I'Ik*  world  is  h(*ginning  to  reeogni/A' tlnit  the  most  important  element 
in  the  future  of  manufacturing  couutric's  is  raw  material.  (Iranted 
that  th('  r('soure('s  of  raw  material  in  the  I’nited  State's  are  greater 
than  th('  like  n'sourci's  of  any  rival  or  possible  rival,  it  must  also  he 
conc(‘ded  tliat  there  is  need  for  the  products  of  otlier  countries.  The 
Ix'lief  grows  that  in  order  to  make  the  future*  st'cure  there  must  he 
ownership  control  of  the  sources  of  supply.  This  is  the  ami'w  tliat  Mr. 

Farquhar  tak(*s,  and  tliere  is  some  justification  for  it,  although  it 
conflicts  more  or  l(*ss  with  our  pn'war  theori('s  of  world  trade.  The 
industri(*s  of  the  rnited  States  have  Ix'en  built  upon  the  base  of  (*(pial 
opportunity  in  raw  mat(MMals.  The  producer  of  cotton  s(*lls  to  the 
spinner  here  or  to  the  foreign  spinner  alike.  There  is  no  cNport  ta.\ 
to  hamper  the  latter  or  favor  the  former.  The  foreign  purchaser 
stands  upon  the  same  ground  as  the  donu'stic  purchaser.  So  in  the 
reverse,  the  Ihiited  State's  has  bought  its  wool,  hides,  rubber,  and 
other  raw  materials  in  foreign,  hut  free,  fii'lds,  wlu*re  Fnglish,  Ameri¬ 
can,  Cn'rman,  and  French  all  stood  alike.  'Phis  was  the  rule  and  the 
custom,  and  under  it  invc'stment  in  foreign  sources  of  supply  had 
hut  one  objective;  and  that,  profit  to  the  invi'stor.  In  place  of  this 
fn'c  condition  of  trade  in  raw  mat('rials  the  (lerman  advanced  a  dif¬ 
ferent  thought.  He  dev('lop('d  tin*  idea  that  in  all  cas('s  (lerman- 
owiu'd  raw  material  was  ])rimarily  fordermany;  that  other  countric's 
might  h(*  denied,  or,  at  tin*  least,  heavily  handicappi'd  in  the  purchase. 

'Phe  foolish  American  might  s('ll  his  cotton  or  tlu'  foolish  Englishman 
his  coal,  hut  the  astute  (lerman  would  s('ll  no  potash  except  upon  ('X- 
travagant  terms;  and,  furthermon*,  if  he  owned  a  mine  or  other  pro¬ 
ducing  sourc(>  of  raw  material  anywhere  in  the  world  (lermany  had 
the  first  right  to  the  product.  Mr.  F'aiTiuhar  and  many  with  him  are 
incliiu'd  to  go  a  step  on  the  German  way,  not  perhaps  because  they 
fancy  the  way  itself,  hut  Ix'cause  tlu'v  hc'lieve  it  to  he  lU'cessarv  in 
ordc'r  to  meet  German  trade  competition.  But  la'fon'  committing 
one’s  s('lf  to  this  vi('w  it  may  he  wi'll  to  rememher  that  Germany  has 
d('A’elop(*d  another  view,  an  ('lahoration  of  the  former,  although  it 
would  he  more  corn'ct  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  change,  only  a 
comph'te  expose  of  the  German  purpose  that  Ix'fore  was  only  in  part 
disclosc'd.  Germany  would  now  control  source's  of  raw  material 
not  by  private  and  individual  ownership  by  Germans,  hut  by  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  domination  by  Germany.  Against  this  lu'wly  dis¬ 
closed  purpose  the  formula  of  Foreign  Invc'stment  to  Saf('guard  the 
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S()urc(‘s  of  IOss(‘iitiiil  Kaw  Material  does  not  appear  to  la*  an 
adt'  piat(‘  aiit i<lot(‘. 

A  very  saiu*  paper  was  that  r(“ad  l)V  Mr.  \V.  Iv  'I'arlton.  of  St.  Louis, 
on  What  Part  ('redit  May  or  Should  Play  in  tlie  Developineiit  of  Our 
P(»rei^n  d'rade.  In  the  application  of  this  subject  to  Latin  America  tlie 
Bi'I.i.ktin  of  the  Pan  .Vmeriean  rnion  has  on  a  number  of  occasions 
drawn  attention  to  some  mistaken  notions  about  Latin  American 
lotif;  credits,  and  in  particular  the  notion  that  tin*  Tnited  States 
e.xporter  deliberately  handieappi'd  himself  by  not  sellinji  his  goods 
on  tin*  long  terms  granted  by  LnglLsh  and  (Jermans.  Mr.  d'arlton's 
(‘.xperienee  as  an  exporter  enables  him  to  see  the  matter  in  its  propi'r 
light.  He  says: 

.tniericau  exporters  liave  Iieiai  haranf:u(‘(l  l>y  writers  of  various  (  ree<ls  and  toii‘;ues. 
even  .\nierieati  writers,  for  their  ripdity  of  terms,  and  in  eontradi.stinetion  tlu'rt'to 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  liberality  of  (Jermany.  W(*,  of  eoursi*,  have  to-day  our 
own  ideas  as  to  the  extent  of  (iermany’s  liberality.  Kurland  and  other  exi)ortinf; 
countries  have  been  extolled  and  their  praises  sung.  We  have  been  told  of  their 
philanthropy,  of  their  enterj)ri.s<‘,  of  their  investments  made  for  j)ioneering  enteri)rises 
with  no  desire  for  return  exeej>t  as  a  benefit  to  their  country  as  a  whole,  hut  all  of  this 
is  (piite  misleading.  True  enough,  in  your  experieiu'e  as  exj)orters,  you  will  find 
that  in  many  instances  long  tertns  have  been  granted  and  liberal  creclits  extetided 
by  manufacturers  in  these  various  countries,  but  ati  analysis  of  the  .situation  will 
invariably  show  that  th(‘se  long  terms  atul  liberal  cnnlits  have  been  extended  only 
aft(‘r  careful  itivestigation  and  after  aj)plying  the  .same  general  rules  that  .should  always 
govern  the  extension  of  credit  of  atiy  character.  Even  our  so-called  “Americati  " 
cash  terms  are  ((uite  freely  indulged  in  l)y  our  competitors  in  international  trade, 
and  more  oftmi  than  otherwise',  are  elemanded  by  tln'in.  f'on.servatism  pervade's  the 
mind  of  every  intelligent  credit  grantor,  whetln'r  he  learn  it  from  an  .\merican  biisim'.ss 
primer  or  from  an  English,  French,  or  Ibitch.  The  short-t<‘rm  principle,  which,  I 
admit,  is  desired  by  every  .Vmeriean  manufacturer,  is  fundanu'iitally  .sound,  ide:d. 
and,  in  fact,  enviable,  atid  the  lime  is  ripe  for  a  forceful  altitude  toward  short  terms, 
especially  iu  lines  of  (piick  turnover  po.ssibililic's,  commodities,  etc. 

Mr.  Tarltoii  reettgnize.si,  howevt'r,  lliat  not  all  eoiiiit  rit's  si  and 
iilike  tfs  to  fu'cessary  eredil.  He  vt'ry  eletirly  sltilt's  the  east'  so  far 
as  it  touches  Latin  America  thus: 

Some  of  the  countries  that  represc'nl  to-day  the  most  lucrative  Held  for  .Vmt'ricaa 
products  have  an  insuliicient  home  ca])ital  for  the  needs  of  their  local  commercial 
interests  anil  the  simultaneous  develoj)ment  of  ihi'ir  own  natural  resourci's.  Mer- 
chant.s  in  such  countries  are  com{)elled  to  play  a  mo.st  important  jiarl.  They  are  of 
nece.ssity  forced  to  place  goods  with  the  consumer  on  credit,  due  to  the  fact  that  returns 
yielded  on  invested  capital  from  agricultural  enterprises  (whii  h,  of  course,  go  to  make 
up  the  principal  indu.stries  of  the.se  le.s.ser  develo|)ed  couniriesi,  while  liberal,  do  not 
occur  at  sullicieutly  ra])idly  recurring  intervals  to  permit  cash  transiictions.  These 
same  merchants  or  importers  are  al.so  called  upon  to  advance  heavily  for  freight,  duly, 
landing  charges,  etc.,  and  uidess  credit  is  extended  they  are  not  in  a  jiosilion  to  buy 
freely.  In  .sparsely  .settled  countries  the.si'  .same  merchants,  in  many  instances,  are 
also  bankers,  and  as  such  are  hampered  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  for  ready  cash. 
The  long  delay  in  securing  imported  merchandi.se,  dm*  to  transportation  dillicultii's, 
manufacturing  delays,  etc.,  necessitates  the  imi)orter  in  these  countries  carrying  larger 
stocks  than  would  be  neces.sary  wen*  supplii's  available  in  .shorter  time. 
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I'lilil  tlu'  war  is  (*n(U‘<l  and  wi*  know  how  it  lias  endod,  so  Ion*;  as 
till'  possihilitv  I'xists  that  Clorinan  jnirposcs  may  not  in  the  end  ho- 
coine  world  purposes,  no  one  can  confidently  disjnite  the  opinion 
more  or  less  ])revailin<;  now,  while  the  uncertainty  remains,  that  Ger¬ 
man  eommereial  ideas  will  be  adopted  and  enforced  by  other  countries 
in  the  after-war  contest  for  trade  which  most  believe  will  be  acute. 
But  given  the  condition  that  Germany  be  defeated,  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  the  defeat  of  German  arms  will  be  the  defeat  of  German 
ideals  as  well.  That  national  shipjiing  will  discriminate  in  favor  of 
national  trade  is  the  belief  of  Mr.  George  L.  Duval,  of  Xew  York,  in 
his  jiaper  on  Our  (\)mmeree  with  South  America.  Mere  Mr.  Duval 
takes  a  leaf  out  of  the  German  book.  Me  says: 

.\si(l(-  from  tlu*  transceiKhmt  imiiortaacc  wiiich  the  war  lias  given  to  tran.sportation. 
it  bids  fair  to  lie  the  key.stone  of  po.st-helliim  eomineree.  In  the  impending  .struggle 
for  eommi'rcial  expan.sion  it  i.s  rea.sonahle  to  expect  that  the  facilities  and  resonrco.s  of 
each  country  will  be  pledged  to  support  its  sejiarate  commerce  with  discrimination 
against  competitors.  There  has  been  no  di.scrimination  in  tonnage  in  the  past  except 
in  respect  to  Herman  re<piirements,  but  el.sewhere  it  has  not  been  jiracticable  to  har¬ 
ness  an  exten.sive  merchant  marine  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs. 
.\s  a  .sejiarate  enti'rjiri.se  it  .s»*eks  the  most  jirolitable  eiujiloyment  outward  and  home¬ 
ward,  and  as  Kurojie  has  offensl  much  the  broader  marki't  for  foreign  jiroducts,  the 
hulk  of  honu'ward  tonnagi*  has  Ix-en  directeil  there,  and  wdierever  it  a.ssembles  there 
will  the  lower  rates  of  freight  jirevail.  Whili*,  therefore,  tin*  advantage  remains  with 
us  of  a  greater  indejiendence  of  foreign  sujijilies  than  Kurojie  enjoys,  it  does  not  escajie 
jienalty,  nor  have  the  benelits  derived  from  a  jirotective  tariff  been  all  an  unearned 
increment.  It  is  ditlicult  under  existing  conditions  to  visualize  a  tonnage  surjilus, 
yet  it  has  recurred  at  intervals  for  long  jieriods,  without,  however,  any  jire.sent  jiros- 
jiect  that  it  will  occur  again.  The  construction  of  tonnage  now  engaging  the  gri'atest 
activity  under  the  reijuirements  of  Oovernment  also  answers  a  loud  and  in.sistent  call 
on  behalf  of  the  commerce  of  the  future. 

'rile  diflicuUy  with  this  idea,  supposing  that  having  failed  by  arms, 
the  war  must  be  eontinued  in  the  industrial  field,  is  to  ktiow  how  to 
correlate  all  the  national  industries,  how  cause  them  to  move  together 
in  foreign  trade  on  a  single  front,  how  make  eipiitable  the  give  and 
the  take.  Individualism  has  been  the  base  of  our  trade,  domestic 
and  foreign.  Can  we,  without  a  complete  change  in  all  our  ideals 
and  characteristics,  do  as  the  Germans  do  ?  After  all,  if  Germany  be 
defeated,  what  need  is  then'  of  changed  In  the  opening  paragraphs 
of  his  paper  Mr.  Duval  speaks  of  his  early  contact  with  South  Ameri¬ 
can  affairs  as  being  coincident  in  the  mid-eighties  with  the  initial 
drive  made  by  Germany  against  jiredominating  British  commerci'. 
British  trade  began  by — 

sending  out  to  the  four  (juarters  of  the  globe  rejjre.sentatives  recruited  from  their 
trained  assistants  at  home  to  locate  branches  there.  e(iui|)|>ed  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  resources  of  the  mother  country  as  well  as  its  needs.  esjK'cially  as  the  latter  served 
to  market  the  jinKlucts  of  tho.se  distant  t'ountries  to  which  they  were  sent  on  a  mis- 
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sidii  of  jK-acoful  coiKiiiosI,  well  advised  that  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  forinin<; 
markets  is  readiimss  to  me(*t  the  details  of  local  re(iuireinents  while  hrinjiint;  them 
"radually  into  harmony  with  more  advanced  i)ractice.  With  ahundant  linam  ial 
l>ackin<r  the  branches  established  abroad  not  only  maintained  adefjuate  and  well- 
adapted  stocks  of  merchandise,  but  were  also  able  to  extend  the  terms  of  credit  upon 
whi<'h  the  volume  of  busim'ss  is  jiredicated.  In  addition  to  capital  necessary  for  the 
immediate  needs  of  commerce,  larire  facilities  were  put  practically  in  the  control  of 
the  merchants  and  made  available  for  jiublic  works  and  |)rivate  local  enterprises, 
tin*  development  of  which,  besides  yieldinir  a  handsome  return  to  capital  per  se  and 
the  advantages  accruimr  from  ])rovidint;  the  materials  required,  also  brought  the 
marketing  of  the  product  to  the  merchant's  care,  yielding  a  separate  compensation. 
.\s  a  rule,  tin*  important  public  and  private  works  financed  by  British  capital  were 
subj(*cts  of  contracts  for  <-onstruction  and  fretpiently  for  oj)eration.  becoming  in  this 
way  p(*rmain*nt  feed(*rs  of  commerce.  .\  vast  organization  accordingly  evolved  itself 
through  whi<*h  the  thn*(*  ess<*ntial  elements  of  capital,  manufacture,  and  distribution 
c(M)rdinated  for  a  common  [)urpo.se.  Kach  living  within  its  pro|)(*r  s])here  and  assist¬ 
ing  the  other  gave  to  Britain  a  mortgage  upon  fertile  fields  and  a  harvest  which 
pyramhled  her  wealth.  The  security  engendered  by  this  structure  became,  how(*ver, 
in  time,  an  element  of  w(*akness  through  diminished  ('are  and  a  d(*gr(*e  of  assert iv(*ness. 
(*s|K*cially  as  the  personnel  of  repr(*sentation  deteriorat(*d.  Scions.sent  to  r<*j)lace  their 
sires  fell  behind  standard  and  were  prone  to  r(*gard  (*stabli.shed  conditionsas  prescri))- 
tive  rights.  Forming  social  circle's  of  their  own  they  held  aloof  from  local  .society, 
de|M*nding  constantly  more*  on  subordinat(*s  l(*ss  familiar  with  the  amenities  which 
count  for  so  much  among  |K*opl(*  accustom(*d  to  tin*  leunctilio  and  to  the  refinements 
in  intercourse*.  This,  brietly.  was  the  situation  upon  which  the  (lerman  hord(*s  of 
commerce  (l(*sc(*nd(*(l.  What(*ver  may  lx*  .said  of  their  me*th(xls.  of  which  we  know 
something  in  warfare*,  their  (lilig(*uce  and  application  in  following  a  succe*.ssful  exam¬ 
ple  are*  nett  to  be  overlestked.  .\  preliminary  training  by  apprenticeship  in  Fnglanel 
and  abroad  gave  their  young  m(*n  a  kn(>wl(*(lge*  of  the  ])roc(*(Iure  that  had  won.  which 
was  a(Iopt(*(l  and  projected  by  them  in  gr(*ater  degre'e.  Meticulous  care  was  bestow(*(l 
uiKtn  details,  no  pains  were  spare'd  to  meet  lex'al  demands,  and  the  terms  of  credit 
were*  gre*atly  (*xte*u(le*d.  showing  that  the*  fundamental  le*.sson  of  coope'ration  b(*tw('en 
iiK'rchant.  mauufacture*r.  and  bank(*r  had  thoroughly  impn*ss(*(l  it.s(*lf;  in  fact  epiasi 
partnerships  w(*r(*  form(*d  b(*tw(*(*n  the*,s(*  elements,  and  the*  mov(*ment  en  masse*  was 
irr(*sistible‘.  The*  value  of  acepiiring  a  control  of  lex'al  (*nt(*r])ri.se*s  as  adjuncts  to 
comm(*rc(*.  mor(*over.  did  not  escape  appreciation,  and  tierman  capital  is  larg(*l,\’ 
invested.  |iarticularly  in  the  various  branches  of  electrical  development,  while  the 
l(*gations  and  consular  offices,  translate*d  into  sublimated  commercial  agencies,  have 
been  at  the  .service  of  their  merchants  and  industrials.  Without  ])r(*ju(lico  to  the 
“Deutchland  ub(*r  all(*s’'  .sentiment,  which  is  a  jeart  of  the  (iermaii  in  all  his  rela¬ 
tions,  to  the  depri'ciation  of  other  nationaliti(*s,  they  managed  to  ingratiate  them¬ 
selves  as  neighbors,  notwithstanding  the  universal  condemnation  they  have  incurred 
for  rep(*ated  disre'gard  of  the  customs  laws.  The  branches  of  (Jerman  banks  which 
have  followe*d  in  the  train  of  comme*rce  do  not  contribute  to  its  development.  They 
bring  cre*dit  rath(*r  than  capital  to  the*  countries  in  which  th(*y  locale  and  derive 
be*ne*lil  from  the  busine.ss  they  divert  from  native  institutions  and  from  manipulating 
(*xchang(*. 

This  is  a  statt'iticiit  of  facts  from  otic  who  evidently  kitows,  Itiit 
Mr.  Duval  might  have  gone  further  and  said  that  notwithstatiding 
the  (lorman  drive  against  British  trade  in  South  America,  it  never 
succeeded  in  playing  anything  but  a  had  second  fiddle  to  England. 
Meanwhile  the  I’nited  States  was  gaining  on  both,  and  prior  to  the 
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war  had  iioarly  topped  (Icnnany  in  all  of  South  America.  It  did 
lead  (Jennany  in  more  than  half  the  eountries.  In  Latin  America, 
outside  of  South  America,  (lerman  trade  was  insignificant  as  com¬ 
pared  with  I’nited  States  trade.  The  industrial  (lerman,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  thoroughness  and  all  the  aids  his  government  leid  him, 
gave  place  to  the  Yankee  even  in  Sotith  America. 

To  foreigners,  and  many  Americans  as  well,  no  industrial  fact  is 
more  puzzling  than  the  decay  of  interior  water  transportation  in 
the  Lnited  States.  While  (Ireat  Britain,  France,  and  Germany 
have  for  many  years  utilized  interior  water  transportation  to  the 
fullest  extent,  in  the  Tnited  States  rivers  and  canals  became  of  less 
and  less  conse<pience.  Not  that  their  improvement  and  upkeep  was 
neglected;  on  the  contrary,  the  country  spent  far  more  than  any 
other  for  this  very  purpose,  yet,  nevertheless,  the  rivers  and  canals 
W(‘r(‘  hut  little  used.  They  seemed  to  i)lay  almost  no  industrial 
part.  'Phis  will  all  he  changed  after  the  war,  according  to  the  opiidon 
of  Mr.  Walter  Parker,  of  New  Orleans,  lie  says,  in  his  |)aper  on 
lidand  Water  Transportation  A  Factor  in  Foreign  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  : 

of  one  sure  (‘fffct  of  the  war.  no  man  n<H‘<l  ontm'lain  any  (lonl)t  ihc  world  will  be 
more  ctficient  in  the  venerations  to  come  than  it  has  been  in  tin*  ])ast.  The  toll  of 
men  and  money  will  nee(‘ssitate  the  elimination  of  waste  and  lost  motion,  the  jx'r- 
feetion  of  methods  of  doin^  things,  and  the  n.se  of  eliannels  of  trade  of  least  natural 
resistance.  There  will  l)e  no  money  with  which  to  ])ay  for  nnnecessary  service. 
The  jx'fiod  of  extravagance  has  ])assed  and  can  not  return  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

One  cau  hut  hopt*  that  this  propht'cy  will  he  fulfilled,  that  waste 
will  he  elimiuatt'd,  tiud  rivt'rs  ami  canals  tised. 

Mr.  Leonard  S.  Smith,  of  ('iuciimati,  in  his  ptiper.  Some  Foreign 
I'riuh'  Prohlems  iind  Stiggt'stions  for  Their  Solution,  givt's  it  chtir- 
acliM'istic  examph'  of  Gt'rmiin  imdhods  in  .South  America; 

(hie  of  the  Strange  things  which  I  hav(“  seen  in  the  course  of  my  travels  in  South 
.\meriea  has  been  Cincinnati-made  maehim'ry  marketed  nnder  the  trad(“  name  and 
trade-mark  of  a  (ierman  tirm  who  do  not  manufacture  at  all,  but  who  are  sales  agents, 
l)ur(‘  and  simjtle.  In  one  instance  I  found  that  the  very  firm  which  was  selling  cer¬ 
tain  machinery  of  Cincinnati  origin  did  not  know  that  it  was  of  other  than  Oerman 
origin  and,  indec'd,  tlu'y  contended  that  it  was  made  in  (Jermany,  anti  were  not  to  be 
convinced  to  the  contrary  until  F  showed  thtun  where  the  word  "Cincinnati”  had 
heen  clipped  off  and  painted  over  work  which  had  betm  carefully  done,  but  which, 
hy  dost*  .scrutiny,  revealed  the  jilace  wliere  tlx*  word  "Cincinnati”  had  been  cast 
in  the  framt;. 

Mr.  Smitli  might  have*  said  with  till  truth  that  ‘2n  per  ct'ut  of  all 
I  iiitt'd  .States  goods  sold  iu  .South  America  hy  German  firms  prior 
to  the  war  was  represented  as  of  German  origin,  and  that  it  was  not 
often  considered  necessary  to  cli))  the  name  off.  A  German  sho|)- 
keeper  in  Argt'ntina  once  told  the  reviewer  that  1*.  S.  A.  on  an  Amer¬ 
ican  founttiin  pen  wtis  it  Gerimin  mark  atid  that  tin*  letters  were  the 
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iiiitiiils  of  tli(‘  iiaiiu'  (»f  the  foiiiidc'r  of  tlio  pen  factorv  in  Mamih(*iin. 
Of  course  r.  S.  A.  may  mean  tliis  or  anytliinj;  cls('  in  iion-Kiiiflisli- 
speakinj;  countries.  In  En<;lish-spcakint;  countries  it  soinctinu's 
means  rni(*n  of  S(tutli  Africa. 

An  interesting;  pa|)er  on  the  motor-ear  industry  was  that  read  hy  Mr. 
dolm  \.  Willys.  Foreif;n  Automohile  'Prade  and  the  War.  lie  says; 

I>ariii>;  iIk*  last  tlinM*  calendar  years  tin*  exports  of  motor  vcdiicles  liave  l)e(*ii  as 
follows: 

101.5-  Commercial  cars.  22,004;  |)a.s.sen<'(“r  cars,  41.804;  total  valuation,  S04.- 
884,:{0:{. 

lOlti  (’omm(‘rcial  cars.  18,021;  i)a.s.senfrer  cars,  (il.022;  valuation,  80(),O72, 108. 

1017-  Commercial,  14,247;  |)assen‘rer,  05,702;  valuation,  .888, ;147, 720. 

.Vddintr  automohile  en<;ines,  tires,  and  parts,  the  total  (“X])orts  of  the  industry  last 
year  amount(‘d  to  mor<*  than  .8I40,0(M),(K)0,  which  very  m'arly  ecpialed  the  total  ex- 
]>orts  of  all  railroad  loi'oinotives  and  cars,  all  eh*ctrical  machiiu'ry  and  apparatus, 
and  all  atrricultural  machinery  comhiiu'd. 

Of  tlu'  ptirt  played  hy  the  motor  ear  in  war  Mr.  Willys  stiys; 

Surely  no  industry  in  this  country  can  he  considered  of  any  5;r«‘ater  importance 
than  th(‘ automohile  industry,  with  itsi;iant  capacity  for  j)roduction.  It  hassu])i)lie(l 
tin*  motor  transport  trucks,  oliici'rs'  cars,  amhulances,  tractors  for  sjuns.  tanks,  espe¬ 
cially  (‘<piipp(‘(|  vehicles  for  the  airplanes  and  halloon  ser\ic(‘.  Surgeon  (ieneral’s 
Mepartment.  autoinohih*  kitchens,  shoe-repair  shops,  dental  trucks,  etc.,  and,  in 
addition,  has  takcui  contracts  for  tin*  manufacture  of  many  kinds  of  military  and 
naval  articles.  'I'hese  include  airplane  engines  ami  i)arts.  suhmarine  cha.sers. 
mariiK'  hoinli  anchors,  gun  recoil  checks,  artillery  wheels,  shells  for  guns,  and 
numerous  otlnw  things  foreign  to  the  autoinohih*  trade.  War  contracts  alixnidy 
umlertaken  hy  the  industry  aggregate  more  than  8<i<)0.0<K).tMMt.  Modern  automohile 
plants,  with  their  extensive  e(pii])ment  of  machine  tools  and  linmheds  of  thousands 
of  expert  workers  in  s]»ecial  trad<“s  have  une(piale<l  facilities  for  doing  much  of  the 
war  work  reipiireil.  *  *  *  'Plie  arndes  having  tin*  host  transjxirt  and  th(“  liesi 
air  .service  will  win.  'I’he  transport  service  is  organi/e<l  on  a  motor-truck  basis, 
odicers  have  ini-rea.«ed  their  elliciency  many  limes  l)y  the  use  of  motor  cars.  dis]ial(  h 
riders  an?  mount(‘<|  on  motorcycles,  tanks  lead  the  infantry  in  advances  against  the 
enemy,  the  injured  are  hurried  to  the  hospitals  in  motor  amhulances.  heavy  ordnance 
is  hauled  hy  motor  tractors,  and  airi>lanes  kec])  the  commanders  advised  of  enemy 
movements,  droj)  homhs  on  their  concentrations  and  de]>ots  ami  ]iour  fnsilad(‘s  from 
nuK'hine  guns  into  his  trenclu's  and  advancing  trooj)s.  'I'he  lirst  movement  of  Jfrilish 
forces  across  the  channel  was  a<‘com])ani«‘d  hy  the  motor  omnihuses  of  London, 
which  <-arried  troops  to  the  front  and  were  then  converted  into  vans  to  sui)j)ly  fresh 
heef  to  the  army.  Paris  was  saves!  from  (lerman  invasion  hy  a  rapid  moveim>nt  of 
an  army  of  KMt.tKK)  men  in  Paris  taxicahs.  ami  Verdun  hehl  out  against  the  foe  reidy 
hy  a  continuous  day-and-niglit  movement  of  munitions  and  supplies  in  a  continuous 
procession  of  motor  trucks.  It  was  e'alculated  last  year  that  the  atmies  on  all  fronts 
were*  using  more*  than  :i(IO.I)(K)  meeteer  ve*hie*le*s.  .\fte*r  e'eimmanele‘e*ring  inetsl  etf  the* 
ineileer  Irm-ks  ami  many  e»f  the*  ])asse*nge*r  e-ars  in  hhirope*.  the*  ^'re*m•h.  ICnglish.  ami 
Kussian  (Je)ve*rnme*nls  turne*el  tei  the*  rnite*el  Slale*s  te»  sujeply  the*  ele*lle*ie*ne*y.  During 
the*  lirst  lhre*e*  ye*ars  eif  the*  war  the  Unite*?!  .Stale-s  e*xj)eirle*el  45,208  meiteer  lrue*ks  to 
Knglaml,  l*'rane*e,  anel  Russia;  that  is.  eluring  the*  lhre*e*  lise  al  ye*ars  e*neling  .lune*  20, 
l!(15,  Ittlli,  anel  1017.  Xe*arly  all  eef  lhe*se*  we*re*  lor  war  purpose*s.  as  the*  e*x])orls  feer 
the*  two  jeree-esling  ye*ars  ameiunte*el  lei  oidy  410.  It  is  not  known  how  many  trm-ks 
have*  gone*  to  F.nrope  for  the*  .\me*rie'an  .\rmv.  'rhi*se*  do  not  ligure*  in  the*  summarie*s 
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i)f  cxjiorls  as  pultlisIuMl  l)y  tin*  Department  of  ('oiniiierce.  Ihit  approximately  2(t.0(Kl 
iriirks  liad  l>een  liou^lit  l)y  llie  I’nitetl  States  Army  and  1(1. (KM)  more  ordered  np  to 
llie  Isl  of  last  Keliriiary,  at  wliirli  time  re(|nir<‘ments  were  in  si};lit  for  from  10. (KM)  to 
15. (MH)  more  lor  wliieh  orders  had  not  been  placed.  A  considerahle  part  of  the  first 
20. 001)  had  been  delivered  and  sent  to  their  destinations. 

or  lh(>  commorcial  ciir  in  the  Fnili'd  States  Willys  says: 

'I'lie  mindier  of  commercial  motor  vehicles  operating:  in  this  conniry  is  approachin;a: 
half  a  million.  It  is  esiimated  lha(  they  have  an  avera^i'  capacity  of  2  tons  and  can 
easily  axcraije  50  miles  a  day,  inclmliiea;  lime  spent  in  loadint'  and  unloading.  Thus 
they  have  a  comhineil  capacity  of  50, (KM), (MM)  ton-miles  daily,  or  15. (MM), (MM), (MM)  ton- 
miles  a  y(‘ar.  This  is  a  considerahle  load  to  take  off  of  the  overhnrdemsl  railroads. 
If  all  shipments  ori<;inatin>;  within  a  distance  of  even  25  miles  of  cities  are  handleil 
hy  trucks,  which  make  <leliveries  direct  to  consif;nee.  the  railroad  freii;ht  hon.ses  will 
he  relieved  of  all  this  mi.scellaneoiis  small  freifjht  that  now  causes  so  much  terminal 
•■oiiiiestion. 

Ainonj;  otlu'r  papers  read  at  the  eoiivention  were  the  followiiijr: 
War  Coiitrihiitioiis  of  \'arious  Factors  of  Foreign  Trade  -Metals,  hy 
Mr.  F.  A.  S.  Clark:  Sujjgi'sted  Methods  of  Cooperation  in  Foreign 
Trad(‘.  hy  a  eoinmittt'e  of  manufaetnring  repirsentatives;  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  an  Kxport  Association,  hy  Mr.  (leorge  11.  Charls;  Part  the 
Clieinieal  Industry  is  Playing  in  the  War,  by  Mr.  Henry  Howard: 
and  American  Shipbuilding,  Present  and  Future,  hy  Mr.  M.  E.  Parr. 

At  th('  opening  st'ssion  of  the  Fifth  Xational  Foreign  Trade  Con¬ 
vention  a  general  committee  representative  of  the  foreign  trath*  of 
th(*  Cnited  State's  was  a])poiuted  hy  the  chairman  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  Mr.  dames  A.  Farrell,  president  of  the  Cnited  States  Steel 
Corporation.  'Phis  committee  at  the  conclusion  of  the  convention 
submitted  a  report,  which  was  ratified  unanimously  as  the  conven¬ 
tion’s  final  (h'clarat ion.  From  this  report  we  (piote  as  follows: 

To  i>hiy  its  j)ar(  in  wimiin<;  the  war.  .tmcrican  forcii;n  trade  mast  he  maintained 
hoth  as  a  saj)por(  of  national  credit  and  a  source  of  materials  recpiinMl  in  military  and 
naval  oj)erations.  Tin*  war  ne(‘ds  of  the  Entent**  Powers  vastly  expanded  otir  com¬ 
merce  hetween  1!)H  and  1!)I7.  Our  own  entry  into  the  war  calls  for  the  maintenama* 
of  trade  with  the  oreat  markets  that  are  the  economic  if  not  the  political  allies  of  the 
nations  li^htin^  t'n'rmany.  Latin  America.  .\sia.  and  Oceania  are  as  dependent 
upon  the  I'nited  States  for  merchandise  to  sustain  their  ])roductivity  as  the  I’nited 
States  is  depc'iident  upon  them  for  e.s.s»*ntial  war  materials  and  (’(xhI.  Ktaaij'iiition  of 
this  mutual  ohli<;ation  and  tin*  least  poissihle  deviation  from  it  except  the  military 
a<lvaidaf;(“  justifies,  is  shown  hy  the  exp«“rience  of  other  nations  at  war  to  he  .sound 
war  policy. 

Tin*  imperative  net'd  of  tin*  hour  is  tin*  prc'sence  in  the  .\orth  .\tlantic  of  as  >;reat 
tonna>;e  as  can  he  handled  in  military  transport  without  wt-akenin*;  the  lim*s  of  supply 
of  our  forces  which  originate*  in  all  the  nou-Kurop<*an  mark(*ts,  Sacrilices  necessary 
to  this  end  wilt  he  <;ladly  home.  The*  niemhers  of  this  convc'iition.  individually  and 
throUf;h  the  .Vational  Foreij'ii  Trade  t'ouncil,  stand  ready  to  placi*  at  the  (Jovern- 
nient  s  disposal  their  experience  and  information  to  the  end  that  the  det(*rmination 
of  the  (‘.ssi'iitial  charact(*r  of  the  various  trades  and  the  m'ci's.sary  curtailmetit  of 
exports  and  imports  shall  lx*  hoth  |)racti<*al  and  (*t'h*ctiv(*. 
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It  hIi()u1(1  1)1-  r(‘in(*iiili<‘r(*(l  that  tlu*  administration  of  tin*  export  and  iin|)ort  liconso 
system  at  Washinjiiton  is  hut  a  fraction  of  the  labor  involved.  .\  treater  part  is  tlie 
increased  \V(»rk  and  ex[)ense  imposi'd  upon  exporters,  importers,  shipowners,  and  ilie 
customs  (all  of  whose  staffs  are  (h'pleted  hy  war  s(‘rvic(>).  not  to  mimtion  consignees  in 
foreign  countries. 

Tliese  rerpiinunents  are  and  will  continue  to  he  cheerfully  discharjjed  where  any 
practical  result  is  achieved,  hut  it  is  to  he  Intped  that  no  r(*slriction  will  he  impo.sed 
or  continued  without  consideration  of  its  practicability  within  the  m<>chanism  of 
commerce  as  well  as  in  tin*  or^ani/.ation  of  the  War  'I'rade  Ifoard  at  Washiiifilon. 
'I'he  exporters  and  importers  should  he  ami  desir<*  to  he  the  active  a.sso<  iates  of  the 
<  ioveriiimmt  in  the  enforcetneiit  of  the  war-tra<le  emharco  laws. 

In  the  <tranliti,i;  of  p  •rmi.ssion  to  export  preterence  may  well  he  ffiveii.  apart  from 
products  tieeded  for  war,  to  those  which  will  tmid  in  the  largest  deftree  to  strengthen 
our  manufactur(*rs'  hold  upon  trade  heretofore  monoi)oliz(*d  hy  the  Central  I’owers. 

A  merchant  marine  is  bein*;;  created  of  t onnaf'e  sullicietit  ultimately  to  provide  for 
the  maintetiatice  of  nece.s.sary  export  and  import  trade  during  the  war,  atid  for  any 
nasonahle  expansion  of  that  trade  after  the  war,  |)rovided  that  extra  war  costs  of  con¬ 
struction  be  readjusted  to  accord  with  tlu*  costs  (with  dm*  allowance  for  depreciation) 
of  the  competiii"  shippiiifi  of  for(*ion  nations  after  the  war.  .Vllowances  also  must  he 
made  for  any  extra  costs  of  operation  of  these  .\merican  steamers  hy  reason  of  any 
handicap  imp.osed  hy  our  shipping  laws  as  compar(*d  with  those  of  olh(*r  nations. 

The  us(!  of  our  r(*hahilitat(*d  merchant  marine  will  lu*  concurrent  eventually  with 
the  need  of  full  employment  of  industries  ex])and(*d  to  i)rovide  war  r(*(ptin*m(*nts 
anil  for  the  full  employment  of  labor  r(*cruited  for  war  jiroduction  and  returning;  from 
military  service. 

The  present  con<,u*stion  of  East(*rn  ports  is  an  imp(*diment  to  success  in  tin*  war. 
Tin*  .Southern  .\tlantic  and  (lulf  ports,  not  now  crowded,  should  he  fr(*(*ly  utilized. 
The  improvement  and  (*xtension  of  iidand  waterways  under  a  broad  and  economical 
national  j»olicy  will  afford  the  additional  means  of  transportation  (*s.sential  to  supple- 
m(*nt  our  railway  svstem  and  to  iiisuri*  the  most  effectivi*  utilization  of  our  terminals 
and  merchant  mariiu*. 

This  convention  commends  the  enactment  of  the  Wehh-l’omerene  law  authorizing 
cooperation  in  export  trade,  helievin*;  that  it  will  afford  the  m(*ans  of  such  comhina- 
tion  and  conc(*rted  action  as  will  assist  (*ffectively  Kuropean  reconstruction  and  tin* 
economic  provision  of  supplies  for  other  markets  deprived  for  several  years  of  their 
normal  importations.  Moreover,  it  is  heli(*ved  that  the  law  provides  a  means  by  which 
manufacturers,  m(*rchants,  and  producers  of  tiatural  products,  and  inori*  (*sp(*cially 
those  of  nuxlerate  size,  mav  a.ssiM'iate  their  rr-sources.  We  repeat  our  conviction  that 
the  future  welfare  of  American  foreiftn  trade  largely  depends  upon  tlu*  participation 
in  its  benefits  of  a  steadily  increasin';  number  of  enterprises.  Individually  or  in 
coop(*ration,  tlu*  jirospect  of  succ(*ss  of  well-dir(*cted  and  sustained  effort  is  reassuring. 

Our  trade  must  depend  for  its  future  d(*velopnu*nt  primarily  upon  the  ellicieiicy 
of  aftricultural  aiul  industrial  production,  upon  tlu*  ent(*rprise  of  .\merican  nu*r- 
chants,  manufacturers,  shippiii};,  and  hanking  and  upon  tlu*  training  of  youth  in  our 
scluMils,  colleftes  and  universities.  The  educatiotial  committee  of  the  .N’ational 
Foreifrn  Trade  Council  should  continue  its  efforts  in  coop(*ration  with  f;overnmental 
and  other  ai;(*ncies  to  this  end.  W.  C.  W, 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES  V 

Concrete  has  Wrought  Marvels  in  Latin  America  is  the  tith*  umh'r 
which  Mr.  Ilainiltoii  Wright,  in  an  article  published  in  a  rc'cent  nuin- 
hcr  (*r  the  Kxporteis  and  linpurleis  .hnirnai,  tells  ol  the  use  (d'  con- 
en'te  in  puhlii-  construction  work  in  some  of  the  towns  of  the  in'ar-hy 
hatin  American  conntri(‘>  of  (’(Mitral  .Vmerica,  the  W('st  lndi(‘s,  and 
of  north.ern  South  .\m(MMca.  Witli  n'l'erenee  to  the  l{e|nd)lic  of  (luate- 
inala  lie  writes: 

■Va  example  of  the  widesjiread  use  of  concrete  may  he  had  in  thenear-hyltepuhlic 
of  (inatemala,  wlu're  even  small  Indian  jniehlos  or  villat;es  in  remote  sections,  and 
distant  2(K)  or  ;{(M)  miles  from  (Inatemala  City,  the  capital  of  the  Itepnhlic,  are  e(|uipped 
with  public  washing  ])laces,  built  of  concrete,  where  the  native  women  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  may  wash  their  clothes,  liefore  the  (Establishment  of  these  washing;  places  the 
women  resorted  to  the  bunks  of  streams,  which  often  contained  jadluted  water. 
To-day  pure  water  is  piped  to  these  public  washing  places. 

In  the  larger  Latin  .\mt>rican  communities  concrete  is  being  constantly  em|doyed 
to  a  greati'r  (“xteiit  in  a  large  variety  of  uses.  With  the  incr(*a.sing  development  and 
wealth  of  the  countries  the  demand  for  machinery  coniUEcted  with  its  use,  concrete 
mi.xers.  rock  cru.slu>rs.  road  rollers,  etc.,  is  found  to  increase,  and  the  Anu'rican  manu¬ 
facturer  or  agent  will  not  only  profit  by  meeting  this  demand,  but  he  will  actually 
l(e  al)le  to  create  a  demand  for  his  wares  by  suggesting  their  use  to  enterpri.sing  mayors 
of  cities.  gov(‘rnors  of  j)rovinc(“s,  dej)artments  of  jaiblic  works,  managers  of  large  cor¬ 
porations  engaged  in  great  tropical  enter))ri.s(>s,  and  jaesidentsof  Republics.  It  is  no 
exagg(‘ration  to  .say  that  in  almost  all  cases  he  will  find  the  jaiblic  officials  in  a  v(‘ry 
receptive  attitude,  for  there  is  no  improvement  to  which  Latin  America  is  to-day 
giving  such  attention  as  its  jaiblic  works.  In  many  localitit's  concrete  dams,  bridges, 
(‘.scarjanents.  and  the  use  of  concrete  in  road  building  and  in  city  curbings  is  a  erjung 
iu>ed,  and  methods  of  construction  and  costs  have  only  to  be  demonstrati'd  to  assure 
vigorous  action.  Funds,  eitlu'r  muidcijial,  jirovincial,  or  state,  are  ordinarily  very 
readily  supjilied  for  these  works,  which  are  rightly  acknowledgt'd  as  taking  j)recedence 
over  other  imjirovements. 

Ill  ivgufd  to  tlu‘  jiopiiliifit y  of  coiicn'tc  work  iti  (’til. a,  (‘s])(‘cially  in 
tatinicipal  iin])rov(*!n(Mils  in  Mahana,  Mr.  Wriglit  gives  the  lollowing 
account : 

Public  imjirovements  in  Cuba  are  to-day  more  closely  jiatterned  afti'r  those  of  the 
Fnited  States  of  .\merica  than  those  of  any  other  Latin  .\merican  country.  Indi'ed, 
Hal)ana  is  more  modern  than  any  Latin  .Vmerican  city  north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  or 
Huenos  .\ir('s.  *  *  *  The  concrete  construction  in  llabana  is  marvelous,  but  as  a 

matter  of  fact  the  concrt'te  work  throughout  the  Republic  has  only  startl'd,  and  a 
tremendous  task  faces  the  Cuban  (Jovi'rnment  before  its  ambitious  jmijects  are  finally 
accomjilished. 

Th(*re  are  already  KiO  steel  and  concrete  business  buildings  in  llabana.  These 
run  uj)  as  high  as  seven  stories,  and  include  bank  buildings,  business  blocks,  or  office, 
tuiildings.  and  warehoitsi's.  ( )i*e  of  the  new  sti'cl  atid  concrete  buildings  in  Habana, 
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of  the  new  concrete  wharves  at  ('olon,  Panama.  The  wharves  are  l.nnn  feet  long  with  an  average  width  of  212  feet.  In  this  w(»rk  the  United  States  (Government  has  de 
strated  the  .sii|K*rlority  of  concrete  for  under-water  sea  piling:  the  Ih*s1  wharves,  piers,  and  escarpmetits  in  (Vntrul  .Vinerica  are  now  l>eing  ImiIIi  of  that  material. 


Ph<)t<M  by  llatiiilton  Wriaht. 

CUNCUETE  C'OXSTUrCTION  IX  LATIX  AMEKJCA. 

Top:  Si)oc'iim‘ns  of  fine  sufiurfian  residences  built  of  concrete  Icx'ated  in  the  newer  residential  seet  ion  of  flal>ana,  t'niia.  Hotloni:  “An  example  of  the  widespread  use  of  eoncrele  may 
f)ehad  in  the  liepiifjlicoftfiiatemala,  where  even  small  Indian  pueblos,  or  villattes,  in  remote  sections  *  *  *  aree(iuipped  witli  puf>lic  wastiint:  i>laces  Ijiiilt  of  concrete,  wliere 
the  native  women  of  the  community  may  wash  their  clothes.” 
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will]  the  greiiiul  on  which  it  stands,  represents  an  investment  of  $4.tKK),(K)0.  There 
are  more  tlian  I!t5  miles  of  new  streets  in  Hahana.  Fine  <'onerete  curbs  and  sidewalks 
have  been  built.  The  streets  are  paved  with  granite  blocks  or  are  surfaced  with 
concrete,  llabana  has  a  Isudevard  system  that  is  one  of  the  world’s  great  show  jdaces, 
and  concrete  is  the  basis  of  its  construction.  The  superb  Prado,  or  double  boulevard 
inclo.sing  a  strip  of  park  in  its  <‘enter,  radiates  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  at  Central 
Park  to  the  Malecon,  or  .sea  drive,  that  skirts  the  blue  Caribbean.  The  Malecon 
drive  turns  the  curve  at  the  entrance  of  llabana  HarlK)r.  opposite  the  famed  Mono 
Castle,  and  follows  the  ocean  there  for  .several  miles.  .\  great  concrete  escarpment 
lines  lilt*  side  of  the  .Malecon  next  to  the  sea.  'I'he  .side  next  to  the  city  is  lined  with 
bcautifitl  homes  that  face  .seaward.  It  is  planned  to  extend  tin*  Malecon  drive  tit 
niih‘s  to  the  pul>lic  beach  known  as  the  Playa.  which  is  now  reached  l>y  street  cars. 

llahana  has  at)  abundance  of  lime  for  the  inanufactun*  of  cement,  hut  all  th(‘  ma¬ 
chinery  employed  in  road  construction  is  iinjjorted  from  the  United  States.  .More¬ 
over,  much  more  construction  is  planned.  The  automobile  dealers  in  llabana  and 
the  (loverninent  officials  are  anxious  to  see  a  Camino  Real,  or  highway,  running  the 
length  of  the  islaml  east  and  west,  from  llahana  to  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  only 
]»as.sage  now  for  the  length  of  the  island  is  afforded  hy  the  railroad,  and  undouhtedly 
the  i)lanned  highway  will  not  only  stimulate  business,  but  will  j)rove  an  amazing 
attraction  to  motorists  who  now  invade  Ciiha  in  large  numhers. 

Mr.  Wright  dovotos  a  paragi-aph  to  a  doscription  of  Barranquilla, 
tlio  chief  ])ort  of  the  Republic  of  ('olomhia,  and  lays  stre.ss  on  the 
fact  that  tlie  city  is  in  need  of  more  concrete  work.  He  then  re¬ 
turns  to  (Vntral  America  and  takes  uj)  the  countries  of  Costa  Rica, 
Salvador,  and  Panama,  in  connection  wdth  liis  subject,  the  follow¬ 
ing  excerpts  embracing  the  salient  facts  brought  out: 

The  little  t'entral  .American  Rejiuhlic  of  Uosta  Rica  has  a  live  department  of  public 
works.  It  has  recently  erected  a  new  reinforced  concrete  jKist  office  huilding  in  San 
.lo.se,  the  cajiital  of  the  Republic,  and  many  miles  of  fine  streets  and  curbings  have 
h*‘en  huilt  in  the  city.  Native  labor  and  modern  e(|uipment  is  used.  The  natives 
make  fine  laborers  and  handle  the  machines  well.  The  jiaving  of  the  city  streets 
is  constantly  being  extended,  and  .American  road  rollers  and  rock  crushers  are  u.sed. 
.A  good  road  is  being  built  to  the  city  of  Cartago,  12  miles  <listant.  San  .lase  has  an 
altitude  of  3,H(K)  feet  and  Cartago  is  about  1,2(M)  feet  higher.  It  is  the  nearest  town 
to  .San  .lose  and  there  is  much  busine.ss  between  the  two  cities.  *  *  *  Concrete 

briifges  are- f^e'ing  erwUtd  over  tlie  narrow  streams  on  the  way.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
great  recommendations  of  <•oncrete  is  that  it  can  stand  the  tropics.  Wood  or  iron 
bridges  .s<H)n  fall  into  decay.  The  city  of  Cartago,  destroyed  hy  an  earthijuaki*  five 
years  ago,  now  has  fine  concrete  surfaced  streets  and  curbs.  In  Costa  Rica  and  el.se- 
wh(*r{‘  in  C(*ntral  .America  concrete  is  also  u.sed  for  the  floors  of  the  coffee-drying  plants, 
a  great  imi)rovement  ov(‘r  the  old  d.»\  when  the  coffee  berries  were  spn*ad  on  mats 
in  the  sun.  The  coffee  berries  are  ai.Mi  carried  hy  water  from  concrete  sluices  to  the 
crushing  mills  and  theni-e  to  the  drying  vats. 

There  should  be  a  gcHtd  opjiortunily  to  sell  material  for  handling  concrete  for  road 
building  to  the  Republic  of  .Salvador.  The  big  coffee  exj)orts  of  this  R(*puhlic  make 
its  credit  of  the  best.  *  *  •  For  years  European  firms  have  carried  out  large  con¬ 

tracts  with  Latin  .America  without  dLsagreeinent.  It  is  now  America's  turn,  and  we 
are  entering  more  and  more  into  the  tijibuilding  of  tropical  America. 

In  the  great  new  wharves  at  Colon,  part  of  which  are  completed  and  the  rest  of 
which  are  under  way,  the  United  States  (Jovernment  has  already  demonstrated  the 
su|jeriority  of  concrete  for  under-water  sea  piling.  It  is  far  more  economical  than 
steel,  whi<  h  in  a  few  years  must  he  replaced.  The  best  wharves,  piers,  and  e.scarp- 
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Top:  Tlu‘  famous  boulevards  alont!  the  seaside  of  llahana,  known  ivs  the  Malecon.  Concrete  is  the  basis 
of  construction  of  this  driveway,  which  is  one  of  the  world's  great  show  places,  liottoin:  The  new 
tuiited  States  (lovernment  dispensary  at  the  (iovernment  Hospital,  Colon,  Panama,  is  anotherexam- 
ple  of  concrete  construction  in  tropical  America. 


^  ^  ^ 


FKASKKS  MASTEKI'IECE,  “THE  END 
OF  THE  TKAIE.” 

“Tlio"  pDiiit  of  the  warrior’s  sjx'ar  lias  sunk  to 
tho  taoiiml.  Absoliito  dojoclion,  inconci'ivablo 
weariness,  eomplete  exhaustion,  and  hoixdess 
despair  are  sliown  in  every  line  and  curve  of  the 
seuljitured  litnires  of  the  Indian  and  his  totterint: 
horse.  The  sulferinits  of  ttenerat ions,  the  hojx'- 
less  struttgles  of  four  (x-nturies,  anil  the  final 
pitiful  fate  of  the  proud  race  that  onee  claimed  a 
continent  for  its  own,  ran  lx-  read  at  a  ftlance, 
and  eoininK  generations  of  the  eompierint;  ratx' 
will  stand  Ix'fore  this  remarkable  creation  of 
Fraser's  t-'cniits  anil^lx’  moved  to  pity  and  eom- 
liassion." 


a  ^  ^ 
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mclils  ill  Cfiiinil  Anicrii  a  arc  now  Iniill  of  concrcic.  Ainoii^'  llicin  arc  the  new  con¬ 
crete  railway  wharf  atnl  warchonsi'  at  I.a  I’nioti,  oti  lh<‘  I’acilic  i-oast  of  Salvador, 
atid  al."<o  the  <:reat  escar|>inent  at  Port  l.iiiion,  the  chief  .Vtlatitie  jiort  of  Costa  Kii'a. 
«■****»» 

The  American  inaniifaelurer  will  profit  if  In*  hears  in  mind  the  fact  that  puhlic 
improvements  now  come  h(*fore  all  other  works  in  Latin  .\meriea.  Of  thesi*  improve- 
m«*nt.s,  those  which  relate  to  the  cities,  particularly  to  the  im|irovin,i;  of  the  capitals 
atid  renderitiij;  thetn  thoronyddy  tnodern  in  appearatice,  easily  takt*  jirecedence.  The 
peoph*  take  a  national  pride  in  the  appearanct*  atid  mod(‘rn  as|>ecl  of  their  capitals 
and  larger  cities  and  towtis,  and  money  exp<*tided  for  their  hetternietit  is  considt'red 
a  first  e.s.sential  otitlay.  Iti  this  work  of  jitihlic  itnprovenietit  of  cities  hundreds  of 
milliotis  of  dollars  will  In*  t*xpetid(*d  withiti  tin*  next  decade.  *  *  *  'I'he  hanks 

in  the  variotts  Latiti-.Vtnerican  cities  atnl  towtis  can  furnish  information  as  to  pro¬ 
jected  works. 

James  Earle  Fraser  is  the  American  sctil])t(>r  whoso  life  and  work 
art*  briefly  sketclied  in  tlie  February  number  of  the  Spanish  edition 
of  tlie  lii'LLKTix,  the  followinji  beinj;  the  Kn^lisb  version: 

A  sinjrlo,  <r|*(*at,  forceful  (*xpression  of  Ids  »r(.|dus  is  often  en(tuo:b  to 
^ive  a  man  bis  place  iiniono:  tlie  immortals.  That  is  especially  true 
in  the  realms  of  literature  tind  art.  Had  Mijiuel  do  (Vrvantes  Saave¬ 
dra  written  notbino:  more  after  “Don  Quixote’’  came  from  bis  won¬ 
derful  brain;  bad  Milton  died  immediately  after  writing  the  last  line 
of  “Paradise  Lost;’’  liatl  (loetbe  tlirown  aside  bis  pen  upon  com¬ 
pleting  “  Faust : ’’  bad  PovveiN  done  nothing  but  bis  “(Ireek  Slave,’’ 
or  Titian  given  up  painting  after  the  last  touch  of  bis  brush  to  “The 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,’’  the  world  would  have  honored  these 
great  masters  in  their  respective  spheres  for  all  time  to  come.  The 
excellence  of  one  acldeviunent  sometimes  gives  the  measure  of  a  man’s 
genius,  no  matter  bow  many  or  bow  few  may  be*  bis  works,  and  if 
dames  Earle  Fraser  should  never  again  touch  plastic,  clay  or  take  up 
bis  sculptor’s  chisel  the  one  great  thing  be  has  accomplished  will 
serve  to  stamj)  bis  name  indelibly  upon  the  scroll  of  fame.  In  a 
single  statue  be  has  perpetuated  the  pathos,  the  tragedy,  the  hope¬ 
less  end  of  a  vanquished  race  -  the  \ortli  American  Indian. 

The  statue  stands  in  the  Presidio  at  San  Francisco,  a  most  fitting 
place.  Driven  from  the  home  of  bis  fatbeiM,  the  forests  of  the 
-Vtlantic  coast  of  the  rnited  States,  by  tlie  invading  hosts  of  white 
men,  back  toward  the  interior  went  the  Indian  slowly  but  surely 
jiressed  from  one  vantage  ground  to  another:  lighting  fiercely  against 
bis  destiny  be  crossed  the  great  “Father  of  Waters,’’  the  stupendous 
Kockies,  the  entire  continent,  until  at  last  the  insuiierable  barrier  of 
the  greatest  of  all  oceans  brought  him  to  “The  End  of  the  Trail.’’ 
and  such  is  the  title  selected  by  Fras(*r  for  bis  masterpiece.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  also,  it  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Lincoln  Highway,  the  great 
transcontinental  trail  of  the  Tnited  States. 

The  end  of  the  trail.  The  point  of  the  warrior’s  spear  has  sunk  to 
the  ground.  Absolute  dejection,  inconceivable  weariness,  (*.omplete 


SrEClMENS  OF  FKASEK’S  WORK. 

Top:  RiKlil,  “  Molisiindo,”  an  idealized  conception  executed  by  .Mr.  Fra.scr,  which  adorns  his  studio  in 
Macdon^al  Alley,  New  York;  left,  bust  of  Jock  Whitney,  the  young  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Payne 
Whitney.  Bottom:  “(irief,”  one  of  Fraser’s  finest  pietx's,  executed  for  Mrs.  tilizalxdh  .‘^age  (ioodwin, 
and  placed  in  her  home  in  New  York  City. 
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('xhilustioii,  and  liopcloss  despair  arc  shctwii  in  every  line  and  curve 
of  the  senlptnred  fifiures  of  the  fiidian  and  his  totterinj;  horse.  The 
sufferings  of  generations,  the  hopeless  struggles  of  four  centuries,  and 
tlie  final  pitiful  fate  of  tlie  proud  race  that  once  claimed  a  continent 
for  its  (twn  ca?i  he  read  at  a  glunce,  and  coining  generations  of  the  con- 
(|uering  race  will  stand  Ixdore  this  remarkahle  creation  of  Fraser’s 
gi'iiius  and  lx*  moved  to  pity  and  compassion.  In  that  one  statue 
the  sculptor  has  accomplislied  a  wonderful  thing;  he  has  handed 
down  to  posterity  a  tragic  poem,  more  elocpient  tlnui  written  words, 
more  lasting  than  a  painter’s  pictured  dream,  more  striking  than  tln^ 
grandest  song. 

Only  one  wlio  has  known  tin*  real  American  Indian  could  have 
created  that  statue,  for  only  such  an  one  could  so  liave  felt  and  inter¬ 
preted  the  things  that  tliis  really  great  work  expresses.  James 
Karle  Fraser  knew  the  Indians  of  the  great  Northwest,  and  knew 
(hem  when  as  a  young  hoy  he  lived  the  free  and  open  life  of  the  plains. 
Fortunately  for  posterity.  Thomas  Fraser,  one  of  the  engineei’s  who 
constructed  tlie  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  through  the  Dakotas, 
dared  to  take  with  him  to  the  construction  camps  in  the  newly 
opemnl  country  his  loved  young  son,  the*  future  sculptor.  It  was 
then*  that  young  Fraser  saw  and  pi'rsonally  knew  and  made  friends 
with  the  Anu'rican  Indians,  and  the  impn*ssions  made  on  his  youthful 
mind  then  wen*  so  de(*p  and  tasting  that  they  have  survived  through 
many  years  of  trav(*l,  work,  and  study  in  Kuropi*,  so  that  his  trained 
and  matured  talent  of  to-day  is  still  characteristically  American. 

James  h]arle  Fraser  was  born  at  Winona,  Minn.,  November  4,  1876. 
lie  was  edueated  at  the  public*  schools  of  Minneapolis,  and  at  the  age 
of  IS,  driven  by  his  artistic  longings,  l(*f(  home  to  enter  the  Ait  Insti¬ 
tute*  of  (’hicago.  11(*  remained  th(*re  for  something  less  than  a  year, 
and  then  sought  tlu^  broader  field  in  Paris,  when*  In*  entered  the 
Kcole  des  B(*aux  Arts  as  a  stud(*nt.  subse(pi(*ntly  also  studying  at 
the  ('olorossi  and  Julian  academies.  At  the  age  of  22  he  was  awarded 
the  prize  offered  by  the  American  Art  Assctciation  of  Paris  for  the 
best  work  in  sculpture  exhibited  at  the  salon  by  an  American.  On 
the  jury  of  awards,  which  judged  the  exhibits,  was  Augustus  St. 
(laudens,  most  famous  of  American  sculptors,  and  tbe  work  of  young 
Fraser  so  imjiressed  bim  that  he  engaged  the  youthful  genius  as  an 
assistant  in  his  studio  in  Paris.  Thus  F'raser  became  a  pupil  of  that 
great  master,  and  assisted  in  the  production  of  some  of  St.  (Jau- 
dens’s  most  famous  works.  The  influence  of  (he  older  artist  is  still 
reflected  in  some  of  Fraser’s  work,  but  tlu*  latter’s  individuality 
remains  pr(*dominant ,  and  in  sucli  a  creation  as  “The  End  of  the 
Trail”  stands  alom*. 

For  five  y(*ars  Fras(*r  workc'd  witli  St.  (laudc'iis  in  Paris.  Tlien 
he  returm*d  to  (lie  I’nited  Statew  and  opened  up  a  studio  for  liimself 
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As  a  of  iiioduls  James  Karie  Kiasor  lias  few  equals  in  the  I'nited  Slates.  The  lop  illustiatioiis 

show  tlie  medal  of  honor  awar<led  to  Auptstus  Saint  tiainlens,  the  cereal  Ainericaii  sculptor,  by  the  l*an 
American  Kxposilion  at  IhilTalo,  X.  Y.,  in  imil,  desijined  by  Fraser.  .Middle:  The  Harriman  Safety 
Medal,  executed  by  Fraser  for  Mrs.  K.  H.  Harriman  and  awarded  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Kailroad  (’o. 
for  the  “Ftniost  j)rojrress  in  safety  and  ac<*ident  prevention.’’  Uoltorn:  Obverse  and  reverse  of  the 
the  new  I’nited  States  o-cent  piece,  known  as  the  “  lUitTalo  nickel,”  desi^nied  for  the  I’nited  Stales 
(lovcrnmenf  by  James  Karie  Fraser. 
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in  New  York.  His  first  pronounoed  success  was  in  portrait  sculp¬ 
ture.  Immediately  after  the  exhibition  of  his  first  relief  portrait,  of 
Horatio  Hathaway  Brewster,  his  reputation  in  this  line  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and  he  received  more  ordei-s  than  he  could  execute.  As  a 
designer  of  medals  he  stands  in  the  first  rank.  Practically  every  man 
and  woman,  as  well  as  most  children  in  the  I’nited  States,  come  in 
daily  contact  with  one  of  Fraser’s  artistic  works,  for  the  buffalo  on 
one  side  and  the  head  of  the  Indian  chief  on  the  other  of  the  new 
I’nited  States  5-cent  piece  are  Fraser’s  designs. 

.Vmong  Frazer’s  best  works  may  be  mentioned  his  bust  of  Theodore 
lloosevelt,  in  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington;  the 
monument  to  Bishop  Potter,  in  the  ('athedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
in  New  York;  the  monument  to  John  Hay,  at  ('leveland,  Ohio;  the 
('(juestrian  relief  portraits  of  the  children  of  Harry  Payne  Whitney; 
a  fountain  group  for  hi.  11.  Harriman  at  Arden,  N.  Y.;  a  portrait 
relief  of  Morris  K.  Jesup,  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  New  York;  and  a  great  number  of  medals  and  minor  sculp¬ 
tural  works.  In  a  recent  statue,  which  represents  an  Indian  warrior 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  with  the  whitened  bones  of  a  slain  buffalo 
at  his  feet,  he  has  returned  to  the  theme  which  has  really  made  him 
a  great  American  sculptor. 

(hdy  41  years  of  age,  the  sculptor  of  ‘‘The  End  of  the  Trail,”  for 
wliich  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  is  just  entering  the  best 
creative  period  of  his  life.  The  major  part  of  his  productive  period 
is  still  before  him,  and  while  the  great  work  which  has  been  stressed 
in  this  sketch  is,  of  itself,  enougli  to  give  liim  an  assured  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  leading  American  scul[)tors,  his  genius,  developed  along 
the  original  lines  of  a  distinctive  Americanism,  may  lead  to  many 
more  great  thmgs. 

Forest  Fire  Fighting  in  the  United  States  is  the  title  of  an  article 
in  the  March,  1918,  number  of  the  Sjianish  edition  of  the  Bulletix, 
in  which  are  outlined  the  activities  of  the  Government  in  preserving 
tlie  forest  resources  of  the  country  from  that  greatest  of  all  destructive 
agencies — fire.  The  following  is  the  English  version  of  the  article; 

In  the  Imited  States  in  recent  years  the  serv^ice  of  preventing  the 
loss  of  life  and  property  by  fire  has  been  extended  to  all  of  the  national 
forests,  which  are  located  jirincipally  in  tlie  western  States,  from 
('anada  to  Mexico.  To-day  we  find  the  faithful  (ire  sentinel  not 
only  on  watch  in  the  eongested  city  district,  but  away  on  secluded 
mountain  peaks,  where  perhaps  the  only  sounds  to  greet  his  ears 
are  the  wail  of  the  forest  and  the  distant  tinkle  of  a  cow  bell,  and 
where  he  catches  oidy  an  o»-casional  sight  of  a  fellow  human  being. 

Tlie  United  States  national  forests  embrace  an  area  of  loo, 000, 00(1 
acres,  jiortions  of  which  are  isolated  and  almost  inaccessible.  At 
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first  tlioujilit  ciiJi  scnrcoly  uiulcrslniul  why  tlu*  (lovcrnmoiit  is 
takiiij;  such  ('Xlrcnic  cure  of  its  forest  areas;  hut  upoJi  reflection  w»“ 
know  that  tliere  must  Ix'  cojiservatioii  of  luinher  resources  to  meet 
th(‘  Jiec'ds  of  a  rapidly  growing  population.  Agaiti,  the  forests  give 
food  atid  protection  to  at  least  14,()(H),dd()  cattle  and  sheep,  a  secoJid 
argumejit  for  carefully  guarding  and  systematically  administering 
these  public  domaijis.  We  must  also  Jiote  that  more  tluui  1,200 
citu's  and  towjis  of  the  Western  States  obtain  their  supjdies  of  water 
from  these  for(*st  lands,  foi',  as  evervoJie  knows,  the  brooks  ajul  riUs 
that  have  their  sources  in  the  secluded  mountains  are  vast  ui  Jiumher. 

Each  year  the  number  of  citizens  who  seek  rest  and  recreation 
amid  the  (|uietude  of  the  forests  are  gradually  increasing,  another 
fcatUH'  of  the  usefulness  of  the  forest,  to  say  Jiothing  of  the  vast 
amount  of  lumber  which  is  annually  obtained.  The  latter  ijulustrv 
is  being  develo|)ed  along  scientific  lijies  aJid  extreme  care  is  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  officials  in  charge  of  forests  so  that  only  fully  matured 
or  injured  timbers  may  he  removed. 

'Pile  Tnited  States  Forest  Service  is  charged  not  only  with  the 
duties  of  administering  the  national  forests  and  hi  studying  their 
relation  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  public,  hut  also  in  their  pre¬ 
servation.  The  latter,  naturally,  includes  careful  supervision  in 
comu'ction  with  dangers  of  fire. 

As  regards  fire  previMition  the  country  as  a  wliole  is  divided  into 
a  iiumher  of  districts  and  (*ach  district  has  an  official  in  chargi'.  In 
an  av«‘rage  year  there  are  more  than  1, ()()()  fin's;  in  lt)lo  tlu'  numher 
reaclu'd  (),h34.  So  successful  are  (In'  oflicials  and  men  of  tin*  service* 
that  about  .SI)  per  c('nt  of  tin*  toted  outbreaks  of  fire  are  held  in  clu'ck 
or  ('iitirely  .subdued.  In  ei  district  comjirising  Metutana  and  part  of 
hhdio,  which  offers  ei  typical  I'xamjile  of  effective'  fire  fighting,  only  7 
|)er  ('('lit  of  the  fires  burned  over  an  area  of  as  much  as  10  acres.  In 
severed  westc'rn  districts  during  a  recent  ye'ar  the'  are'a  that  suffe'ri'd 
loss  is  given  at  about  23.5, OOt)  acres,  or  approximately  e'eich  fin* 
burned  over  40  acres.  In  101.5  the  loss  to  timber  in  the'  national 
fore'sts  weis  e'stimate'el  to  he  edxmt  S353,000. 

In  100.5  the  feere'stse'rvice  eef  the  Department  eef  Agriculture  assumeel 
the  elutie's  e)f  aelministering  the  public  feere'st  re'se'rve  lanels,  ami  since 
that  time  a  sph'iieliel  system  heis  heem  eh've'leejie'el.  Each  fore'st  Inis  a 
supervisor  who  in  a  nu'asure  e'orre'spouels  to  the  fire  e'hie'f  eif  a  city. 
-Vssisting  the  superviseu-  is  an  assistant  chief  ami  other  me'u  eh'sig- 
nate'd  as  fore'st  rangers,  the  latter  being  the*  persems  who  ae-tually 
watch  for  the'  sight  e)f  a  lire*. 

A  ranger  has  meere  e)r  less  120  se[uare  mile's,  e)i-  7.5,000  acre's,  te) 
guarel  -a  fact  inelicating  the  importane'e  eef  having  trails,  reeaels, 
te'lepheme's,  anel  either  aiels  easily  available'.  To  the  pre'se'nt  time' 
there  hiu'e  hee'ii  constructeel  thremgh  the  fore'sts  eif  the  Uniteel  State's 
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t :  A  tall  forest  tree  has  l)een  utilized  for  observation  |Mir|K>ses.  Holes  are  bored  into  the  tree  and  fitted  with  siroiiK  rounds  or  pejts  and  this  improvised  lad<ler 
is  eonstrueted  around  the  tree,  whieh  in  this  east*  is  80  feet  hifth.  From  the  top  a  broad  expanses  of  forest  is  brought  into  the  ramrer’s  view.  Hif^ht:  Hen*  the 
ranKt'f  has  diseovennl  a  smoke  on  the  distant  liorizon.  Uy  use  of  the  mn^e  fiinler,  the  instrument  over  whieh  he  is  si^htin^.  and  In  c'onjunctiori  with  a  fellow 
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at  public  ('X|)cnsc  20, ()()()  miles  of  trail,  2,500  miles  of  road,  and  30,000 
miles  of  telejilione  lines.  These  facilities  ramify  in  all  directions 
and  place'  tlu'  ran<;er  in  conta<‘t  with  tlie  chief  sujn'rvisor  of  any  givi'ii 
forest. 

Many  high  mountain  peaks  have  been  selected  by  the  officials  of 
th('  service  as  offering  excellent  natural  observation  points.  One  of 
tlu'se  peaks,  which  is  typical  of  others,  is  Mount  Hood  in  Oregon, 
whicli  stands  11,255  feet  in  height.  On  the  topmost  jiinnacle  a  per¬ 
manent  observatory  has  been  constructed,  and  as  the  sides  of  this 
building  are  entirely  of  glass  the  observer  can  sit  inside  in  case  the 
weather  is  cold  or  inclement  and  yet  have  full  range  of  vision  for 
many  miles  in  every  direction.  It  is  from  such  places  as  this  oiu' 
tliat  the  observer  often  locates  a  forest  fire  far  in  advance  of  his 
fellow  watchers  who  are  in  lower  levels.  By  use  of  the  teleplione  the 
alarm  is  spread  and  the  fighters  are  on  the  ground  with  such  succi'ss 
as  already  mentioned.  A  small  instrument  called  an  alidade*  or 
range*  fineler  is  useel  te)  eebtain  the  exact  leecatiem  eef  a  fire.  Tiiis 
instrume*nt  rests  on  a  eletailed  map  e)f  the  reservatieen,  the  feernu'r 
being  graduated  into  360°.  Miles  away  a  similar  leiokout  statieen 
stands.  The  two  rangers  get  into  phone  communication  and  by 
use  e)f  the  two  sets  of  instruments  can  note  the  exact  location  of  a 
fire,  which,  of  course,  is  made  known  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
hasten  with  all  speed  to  the  designated  spot. 

For  hours  or  possibly  for  days  after  a  fire  has  been  thus  discovered 
and  located  there  is  hard  work  ahead  for  the  men  of  the  servici*, 
the  intensity  of  the  fighting  depending  upon  the  start  the  fire  has 
attained,  the  condition  of  the  wind,  weather,  etc.  Many  times  it  is 
iK'cessary  to  call  the  residents  of  the  region  to  the  aid  of  the  foresters, 
ami  for  this  purpose  the  latter  liave  police  power  to  summon  assist- 
auc(*.  In  other  ways  the  plans  for  fire  fighting  are  so  perfected  that 
military  exactness  prevails.  For  instance,  one  forester  is  {)laced  in 
charge  of  transporting  tools  and  implements  to  the  scene  of  action; 
another  looks  after  food  supplies;  another  the  means  of  transporting 
men;  still  another  secures  the  required  outside  aid,  etc. 

There  are  of  course  numerous  methods  employed  for  extinguishing 
the  fire,  depending  on  its  size,  fierceness,  etc.  One  of  the  most 
effectiv'e  methods  is  the  cutting  of  a  wide  swath  or  pathway  through 
the  forest,  from  25  to  75  feet  wide.  Some  of  these  are  permanent 
features  of  the  service  and  are  made  even  when  no  fire  danger  exists; 
others  are  hurriedly  cut  by  scores  of  workers,  and  if  there  is  no 
strong  wind  or  other  force  to  urge  the  fire  forward,  it  may  be  stopped 
at  the  opening.  Sometimes  when  this  break  is  not  of  sufficient  width 
the  fire  “jumps”  the  cleared  space  and  continues  its  disastrous  march. 
With  fighters  on  the  ground,  however,  there  are  many  chances  in 
favor  of  stopping  the  flames. 
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of  Trav«‘l  MuKazine. 

ONK  OK  THK  MKTIIODS  Kf)U  CHKrKINf’.  A  FOUKST  KIKK. 


In  iiiimcrous cast's  it  has  been  found  c.\|)c(licnl  locnt  an  oiH'iiinj:  or  swath  thronch  (he  forest  from  2o  to  7.'>  feet  wide,  .\flcr  the  brush  has  been 
piled  np  or  removeil  it  is  diflleiilt  for  a  fire  to  pass  across  one  of  'liese  lireaks. 
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Tlic  ctiusp  of  forest  fires  an*,  of  course,  very  miinerous,  A  larjjje 
percentage  of  outbreaks  are  tin*  result  of  electrical  discharges  during 
the  thundershowers  of  summer.  Last  year  Jiearly  2,000  fires,  or  2S 
per  cent,  were  traced  to  this  caus('.  Railroad  locomotives  are  another 
cause,  especially  where  the  route  of  the  road  traverses  e.xtensive 
forest  areas.  In  the  autumn,  as  the  result  of  many  rainless  days, 
the  leaves  and  branches  are  easily  ignited  from  flying  sparks  from 
j)assing  trains,  and  this  well-known  cause  receives  special  attentioJi 
by  the  forest  ranger.  In  191.5  the  railroad  locomotive  caused  9  per 
cent  of  the  total  fires.  Still  ajiother  cause  of  many  fires  is  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  camping  parties  who  resort  tn  the  forests  durijig  the  hot 
days  of  summer.  'Phese  tourists  and  travelers  are  to  be  numbered 
by  thousands,  and  many  of  them  are  gathered  and  taken  on  tours 
by  the  numerous  companies  that  operate  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
country.  Thus,  in  taking  advantages  of  the  seclusion  and  health¬ 
giving  influences  of  the  forest,  the  tourist  becomes  a  menace  unless 
he  takes  extreme  caution  to  j)ut  out  every  particle  of  fire  that  is 
kindled  for  the  purposes  of  cooking  foods.  Last  year  the  campers 
caused  1,141  hres.  This  menace,  however,  is  under  the  ct)ntrol  of 
the  forest  ranger,  who  makes  it  his  duty  to  see  as  many  campers  as 
possible  and  warn  them  against  the  danger  of  hre.  In  many  forests 
frequented  by  tourist  campers  the  officials  have  erected  very  coji- 
spicuous  notices  of  caution,  and  in  the  last  few  years  there  seems  to 
b(*  more  careful  compliances  with  the  rules  and  regulations  governuig 
the  use  of  the  forests  by  the  public.  Approximately  700  fires  were 
caused  by  farmers  who  were  clearing  their  new  lands  and  who  faih'd 
to  control  the  flames  hi  burning  brush.  About  16  per  cent  of  all 
fires  are  placed  in  the  unknown  class. 

Officials  of  the  forest  service  say  that  at  least  60  jier  cent  of  all 
fires  are  caused  by  human  agencies  which  could  be  avoided  if  flu* 
peoph*  can  be  brought  to  understand  the  true  value  of  the  foresf  . 


PROMINENT  IN  PAN  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AFFAIRS  •; 

DK.  EUXESTO  KKIAS,  the  ciniiuMit  Eruf^uayan  diploinatist, 
(ii(‘(l  March  17,  191S,  at  Bikmios  Aires,  Argentina,  where  he 
had  resided  for  many  years.  Dr.  Frias  was  horn  in  Monte¬ 
video,  Eruguay,  and  educated  first  at  the  ('ollege  of  the  Ini- 
niaeulate  ('onee])tion  of  Santa  Fe,  and  suhsecjuently  at  the  famous 
Eniversityof  Montevideo,  wliere  he  took  his  degree  inlaw.  Early  inhis 
h'gal  career  he  was  appointed  to  the  departmental  judgeshij)  of  Florida 
and  Durazno,  and  some  time  thereafter  he  was  recalled  to  Montevideo 
and  made  a  magistrate.  1ji  1SS7  he  was  appointed  consul  general  of 
Eruguay  to  the  Argentine  Uej)uhlic,  and  in  this  capacity  became  an 
important  factor  in  the  promotion  of  international  trade  between  the 
two  countries,  while  he  also  organized  the  Ih-uguayan  consular  service 
throughout  Argentina.  In  1881)  he  was  ])romoted  to  the  j)ost  of 
minister  resident  of  Ivuguay  at  Buenos  Aires,  and  in  1891  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  envoy  e.xtraordinary  and  minister  ])leni{)otentiary. 
In  the  conduct  of  the  delicate  diplomatic  negotiations  which  grew 
out  of  the  political  situation  in  Eruguay  at  this  time  Dr.  Frias  exer¬ 
cised  such  tact  and  sagacity  that  he  soon  established  his  rc'putation 
as  a  diplomat  of  the  first  rank.  In  1898  he  was  appointed  envoy 
(‘xtraordinary  and  minister  phmipotentiary  to  Brazil,  hut  owing  lo 
certain  changes  in  the  governmental  affairs  of  his  country  he  returm'd 
to  Buenos  Aires  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1908 
the  Eruguayan  Government  apj)ointed  him  its  official  d(*h‘gate  to  th<‘ 
Third  wS<-ientific  ('ongress  held  at  Santiago,  (’bile,  and  in  1910,  owing 
to  the  illness  of  the  Eruguayan  minister  at  Buenos  Aires,  Dr.  Frias 
was  apj)ointed  envoy  extraordinary  ami  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
Eruguay  on  special  mission  to  rejnesent  his  country  during  tlu^ 
Argentine  centennial  celebrations.  Both  as  a  diplomat  and  as  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  bar  he  did  much  to  cement  the  ties  of 
cordial  friendship  between  Argentina  and  Eruguay,  and  his  death  is 
mourned  by  hosts  of  friends  in  both  countries. 

Alfred  L.  Moreau  Gottschalk,  Ihiited  States  consul  general  at 
Kio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  was  one  of  the  passengers  on  the  iU-fated.lh  !8. 
(’oUier  Cyclops,  which  was  last  heard  from  when  she  left  Barbados, 
West  Indies,  on  March  5, 1918,  bound  for  an  Atlantic  port  of  the  Ihuted 
States.  No  trace  of  the  missing  vessel  has  been  found  since  that  date, 
and  its  disappearance  seems  to  be  one  of  those  mysteries  of  the  seas 
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which  may  never  he  explained.  Over  three  montlis  liavintr  elapsed 
since  it  left  a  port  so  Jiear  its  destination.  th(‘  vessel  has  heeii  ^iven  np 
as  lost  and  its  crew  and  ])assenoers  reckoned  anionj;  tlie  d(*ad.  Of 
tliose  who  an*  thus  thoujiht  to  have  perished  jx'rliaps  nom*  was  so 
widely  known  as  ('onsul  General  Gottschalk,  who  for  10  years  had 
hei'ii  a  prominejit  olfieer  in  the  Consular  Service*  of  the  Ihiited  States. 
Ih  *  was  l»orn  in  New  York,  l'(*l)ruary  S,  lS7d,  tin*  son  of  Gaston  d(* 
L.  I}oucli(*r  Gottschalk,  and  r(*c(*ived  Itis  education  in  tliat  city  at 
various  institutions,  amonjj  th(*in  the  New  Veuk  City  ('o11<**j:(*,  Pack¬ 
ard’s  Business  College,  Kenyon  ('ollejje*,  and  N(*w  York  I’niversity. 
In  ISitO  lie  join(*d  tin*  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  two  years 
later  r(*presented  tliat  paper  and  tlie  London  Telegraph  as  war 
corr(*spondent  in  the  Porto  Kican  campai<;n  durinj;  tlie  Spaiiish- 
.Vnieri<*an  \Yar.  In  ISOl)  he  was  appoint(*d  collector  of  customs  at 
Monte  (’risti,  Dominican  Uepuhlic,  and  in  PKfi  as  rnit(*d  vStat(*s 
consul  at  San  duan  del  Norte,  Nicaragua.  Tin*  year  following  he 
was  transferred  to  (’allao,  Peru,  where,  in  lilOo  he  was  iiiadi*  consul 
<'(*neral.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  eonsiil  General  at  the  ('ity  of 
Mexico,  and  on  March  6,  DOS,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  consul 
<;(*neral  at  lar«;e  and  inspect(»r  in  the  district  of  the  Middle  East  and 
.VIriea.  In  1914  he  was  detail(*d  to  assist  in  tin*  war  work  iucid(*ntal 
to  the  hiUropeaii  War  at  tin*  consulate  jr(*neral  at  London.  Sinci* 
November,  1914,  he  had  been  consul  jieiieral  at  Hio  dc*  .bin(*iro, 
where,  in  addition  to  his  official  duties  he  was  instrumental  in  foiind- 
iiiji  the  American  (diamber  of  ('ommerce.  A  tireless  work(*r,  a  facile 
writer,  a  keen  student  of  commercial  affairs  of  both  hemispheres,  his 
servi(*es  to  his  country  were  of  the  <ir(‘atest  value,  and  in  his  deplorabli* 
death  the  Cnited  States  has  suffer(*d  a  severe  loss. 

Madiun  Sr.MMERS,  Cnited  States  consul  <;en(*ral  at  Mos(*ow,  died 
suddenly  at  his  post  on  May  o,  191S.  As  head  of  tin*  I'nited  States 
consular  service  in  Russia  Mr.  Summers  had  been  tir(*less  in  liis 
devotion  to  what  was  perhaps  the  most  exacting;  task  in  tli<*  (*ntire 
consular  service  of  his  country.  For  months  he  had  b<*en  directing 
the  activities  of  a  great  organization  of  consular  oflicials  and  agents 
(*xtending  throughout  eastern  Russia  all  the  way  to  X’ladivostock. 
Finally  the  tremendous  strain  grew  too  much  for  ev(*n  his  r(*markabl(* 
p(twers  of  endurance,  and  his  collapse  from  overwork  r(*sulted  in 
d(*ath.  Maddin  Summers  was  still  in  the  very  prime*  of  life,  having 
be(*n  born  at  Nashville,  Tenu.,  February  1,  1S77.  He  was  (*ducated 
in  the  schools  of  that  city,  at  Vanderbilt  I'niversity,  and  at  (’oluinbian 
rniv(>rsity,  Washington,  I).  ('.  He*  b(*gan  his  car(*(*r  in  tin*  co?isular 
s(*rvic(*  in  1S9!I  as  consular  clerk;  was  made  vice  and  d(*puty  consul 
general  at  Barcelona,  Spain,  in  1900;  and  was  subs(*(|U(*ntly  traiis- 
ferr(*d  to  tin*  legation  at  Madrid.  In  1901  he*  s(*rv(*d  with  the  l’nit(*d 


Courtly  of  Sf'Aor  A.  Rue<la  Acoeta,  Consul  Cit'neral  of  Colombia  at  Now  York. 


THE  PILGRIM  SHRINE  OF  LA  LAJA,  COLOMBIA. 

Not  far  from  tlie  town  of  Ipialos,  in  the  ftepartment  of  Narifio,  roloml)ia,  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  located  this  eeleliraled  ehaixd. 
Clinging  to  the  sleep  escarpments  of  the  left  bank  of  the  (luaitara  River  in  a  most  picturesque  environment,  it  is  a  uni(|ue  ecclesiastical  structure.  The  rear  wall 
of  the  ehajxd  is  formed  of  a  great,  smoothly  hewn  slab  of  stone  on  which  is  painted  in  oil  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  of  Rosario.  So  famous  for  its  miraculous  powers 
is  this  shrine  that  hundreds  of  pilgrims  visit  it  annually  from  Peru  and  from  the  whole  Cattea  Valley,  as  well  as  from  all  sections  of  Colombia 
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States  delegation  to  the.  Seeond  Pan  American  Conference  at  Mexico 
(’ity  as  assistant  secretary.  F^rom  1902  to  1904  he  served  on  special 
duty  in  Spain,  obtaining  evidence  for  the  Spanish  Treaty  (^lainis 
Commission,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  made  vice  consul  at  Madrid. 
He  was  again  detailed  for  special  work  on  the  Alsoj)  claim  in  1910, 
and  the  following  year  was  made  charge  d’affaires  ad  interim  at  La 
Paz,  Bolivia.  In  1911  lie  was  sent  as  consul  to  Belgrade,  and  after 
serving  two  years  was  transferred  to  Santos.  Brazil,  and  suhsequently 
to  Sao  Paulo  (in  191.5).  In  August,  1916,  he  was  recalled  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  serve  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Second  Pan  American 
Scientific  ('ongress,  and  was  thereafter  detailed  to  the  Latin  American 
division  of  the.  Department  of  State,  where  he  served  until  In*  was 
sent  to  Moscow  in  .\pril,  1917.  The  news  of  his  untimely  death  cann' 
as  a  shock  to  his  many  friends  in  Wasliington.  High  oflicials  of  tin* 
Cnited  States  Department  of  State  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  few  men  had  given  such  important  service  to  the  country,  and 
in  their  estimation  Maddin  Summers  should  he  regarded  as  one  of 
his  country’s  war  heroes  as  truly  as  tliough  he  had  given  up  his  lifi^ 
in  the  trenches. 

Jay  White,  United  States  consul  at  Naples,  Ital}',  died  in  that  city 
May  24,  191S.  Mr.  White  was  well  known  in  (’olomhia  and  Brazil, 
in  both  of  whicli  countries  he  had  served  in  consular  posts.  He  was 
Ixtrn  in  Lapeer,  Mich.,  January  1,  1S()9,  and  was  educated  in  tln^ 
public  schools  of  his  native  city:  then  at  Pennsylvania  Military 
('ollege,  ('hester.  Pa.,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  phil¬ 
osophy;  and  finally  studied  painting  and  art  at  the  Julien  Academy 
in  Paris.  His  entrance  into  the  consular  service  of  the  United  States 
was  in  1S99,  when  he  was  appointed  consular  agent  at  Lucerne, 
Switzerland.  Soon  thereafter  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  consul 
and  given  the  post  at  Hanover,  Germany,  where  he  remained  until 
1906.  He  was  then  promoted  to  the  post  of  consul  general  to  Bogota, 
('olomhia,  remaining  there  for  three  years,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  Santos,  Brazil.  In  November,  191.‘L  he  was  made  consul  at 
Naples,  Italy,  and  in  February,  l!n.5,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
consul  of  class  .5.  In  April,  1917,  he  was  made  a  consul  of  class  4. 
His  pleasing  personality,  fine  character,  and  earnest  w<»rk  made  him 
friends  at  every  post  he  filled,  and  in  his  death  the  United  States  has 
lost  an  eflicient  servant  and  Latin  .Vmerica  a  staunch  friend. 


Biioiios  Airo». 
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‘iliMl  in  is  tho  work  of  the  sculptor  Maca>;naiii.  aiui  represents  the  lO'eat  Italian  hero  on  his  war  horse.  At  the  base  are  t 
one  representing  Victory  ami  trie  other  Litierty,  while  the  bas-reliefs  depict  episodes  In  the  life  of  the  famous  Italian. 
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inillaii  Co..  191S.  xiv,  4IH  |).  map.  Ulus.  8°.  Price. 

Diagnostics  and  Treatment  of  Tropical  Diseases.  Ily  K.  11.  Stitt  .  .  .  Second 
edition.  Revised  and  enlar>red.  Philadelphia.  P.  Rlakiston’s  Son  ik  t  o..  1!(17. 
xiii.  o;i4  p.  8°.  Price.  .82. 

Bank  and  Public  Holidays  Throufjhout  tin*  World.  New  York,  (iuaranty  Trust  Co._ 
l!)18.  14.'}  p.  8°. 

Taquigrafta  Espadola  de  Isaac  Pitman.  Adaptacidn  a  la  len^ma  espahola  del  sistema 
de  fonofjrafia  del  autor.  (Quinta  edicidn.  New  York,  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  [1917]. 
119i).  12°.  Price,  7.')  cents. 

Glass  and  Its  Manufacture.  Ry  Percival  .Mar.son.  .New  York.  Sir  Isaac  Pitman 
|I!(I8].  127  p.  12°.  Price,  .')()  cents.  (“Pitman’s  common  commodities  and 

industries"  .series.) 

Maintenance  of  Health  in  the  Tropics.  Ry  W.  .1.  Simpson  .  .  .  Published  under  the 
auspices  of  th(*  l.ondon  School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  New  York,  William  Wood 
&  Co..  1917.  174  p.  illus.  8°.  .81.2.'). 

Old  Spain  in  New  America.  Ry  Robert  Mcl.ean  .  .  .  and  (Irace  Petrie  Williams. 
.New  York.  Council  of  Women  lor  lloiiu'  .Missions  |191)i].  1(11  p.  8°. 

Development  of  the  British  West  Indies,  1700  1763.  Ry  I'rank  Wesley  Pitman  .  .  . 
New  llaviMi,  Yale  ITiiversity  Pn-.ss,  1!I17.  xiv.  1.  49.')  p.  8°.  Price',  .82. .dd. 
(Yale  Historical  Publications.  .Siudie's,  4.i 

Tropical  Wild  Life  in  British  Guiana.  Zoolo^dcal  contributions  from  tin*  tropical 
re,s(>arch  station  of  the  New  York  Zooloi;i<'al  Society.  Ry  William  Reebe  .  .  . 
(i.  Inness  llartly  .  .  .  and  Paulti.  How«“s.  With  an  introduction  by  Col.  Theo¬ 
dore  Roose'velt.  \’olunu*  I.  New  York,  Ne“w  York  Zoolofrical  Society,  l!H7. 
.■)0l  p.  illus.  plate's,  map.  8°.  Prie;e',  SIC 

With  Cortes  the  Conqueror.  Ry  N'irfiinia  Watson.  With  illustratieens  and  eU'eiera- 
tions  by  l•'rank  Iv  Schoonove'r.  Philaele'l|)hia,  Pe'iin  Publishin;;  Company.  1!(I7. 
:l:$2  p.  4°.  Prier.  ,82..')0. 


Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  Ye'ar  Rook  No.  Ki.  1917.  Washin‘'ton,  'I’lu' 
Institution,  1918.  xvi,  ;5.}8  p.  4°. 


Tli(‘  Ar<;(‘JitiiU'  ('ongrcss  1ms  (l('liiiit(‘ly  iifin'od  upon 
p(‘sos  cumuiov  (papor  jmso  =  al)oiil  80.47)  as  the  aniounl  of  the 
(IKNKKAL  kXPKXSK  BUDOKT  f(.r  1!)1S,  distrihutml  as  fol¬ 
lows:  ('oufin'ss,  4.50S,lo6  p(>sos:  l)(>partni<>iil  of  Iiitcu-ior,  4(),701,S12; 
Foreifiii  H(*latioiis  and  Woi-ship,  l.()70.2.")9;  Ti-('asurv.  n)o40,S()2: 
Public  Debt,  126, 44,0, St)4 :  .fustieeaud  Public  Instiuetioii,  70.o61,ll.S; 
War,  2{),1  lS,0:bS;  Xavv,  22.7S().276;  A>iricultur<‘,  !), 106,020;  Public 
Works,  10, 424, SI.");  P<Misious,  allowances,  and  n'lin'UU'tits.  16,S21,47.‘l; 
Public  works  and  supplcincutarv  en'dits,  I0,:i0,o.000;  and  subsidies, 

11,006,111  j)csos. - Tbc  Prcsid(‘iil  bas  onh'nul  tlu'  (‘stablisbmcut 

of  a  ('()XSri.,*\TK  GEXPBtAIi  of  tb<'  third  class  in  Honduras,  witli 
hcad(piart<‘i‘s  at  Tc'jiucifialpa,  the  closiiiji:  of  the  consulate  j;('ueral  in 
(luateiuala.  and  tlu*  transfer  of  Guilleriuo  L.  Afiuirre,  tlu'  foruu>r 
consul  ‘general  in  tin*  city  of  (luat(‘mala,  to  take  eharjrc'  of  the  con¬ 
sulate*  fjeneral  in  tin*  capital  of  Honduras. - Tin*  return  of  tin* 

remains  of  tin*  Arjrentiiu*  patriot  anil  writi'r,  Ib'rnardo  de  Montea<;udo, 
from  ('allao,  Peru,  to  Buenos  Aires  was  tin*  occasion  of  the  unveilinu; 
in  the  latter  city,  on  February  1.").  lOlS.  of  an  artistic  monument 
in  his  honor.  A  report  of  the  Xational  ('ommitti'c  of  the  PKO- 
PLF’S  LIBBABIF.S  shows  that  in  1017  the  ri'adinij  centers  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Republic  nundiered  64.").  and  the  \  olumes  distributi'd  to 

readeis  1()S,;144. - Early  in  March  last  an  EXPO.SFPIOX  OF 

AORK'n/rrUAL  PRODTCTS  ami  of  industries  depi'udin;: 
diri'ctly  upon  iijrriculture  was  h<*ld  in  the  .lockey  ('lub  in  Bu(*nos 
Airi's  under  tbe  auspices  of  tin*  l)<*partment  of  Airricult tire.  Ac- 
cordiuir  to  datti  |)ublish(*d  by  the  ('oiiversion  Biink  the  iiniounl  of 
p!ip(*r  MOXEV  IN  (’I  R('rEATI()N  in  the  R(*public  on  .March  1st 
liist  was  1.101.202, .542  p<*sos.  'Pin*  timount  in  circulation  p(*r  ctipila 
(*.\c(*(*d(*d  1,4:1  p(*sos.  F(*bruarv  2,S  last  wtis  the  hundr(*dth  anni- 
versarvof  thee.xistenceof  I)IPE()MATI('  RELATIONS  BETWEEN 
ARGENTINA  AND  THE  TNITED  STATES,  the  first  diplo¬ 
matic  mission  from  tin*  latt(*r  country  having  !irriv<*d  in  Bu(*nos 
Air<*s  on  tin*  ihiti*  mi*ntion<*d,  in  tin*  y(*ar  ISIS.  Tin*  (*N(*cutive 
power  has  f;rant(*d  TELEGRAPHIC'  FRANC'HISES  to  tin*  minis¬ 
ters,  consuls,  iiiid  vic(*  consuls  of  Brtizil,  Chili*,  and  Boliviti  in  the 
Ar<r(*ntitn*  R(*public  on  oflicial  communications  dispatched  over  the 
t(*le‘rraphic  lin(*s  of  the  country.  The  Minister  of  A<>:riculture 
has  prepared  ti  descri|)tive  cataloifui*  of  ARGENTINE  WOODS  for 
the  usi*  of  Arf;<*utine  le<;atious  and  cousuli>t(*s.  —  In  1017,  aciuu-d- 
inj;  to  fiffiires  compiled  in  the  oflice  of  the  Director  G(*n<*ral  of 
.Niitional  .Sttitistics  of  the  Arireutiin*  Gov<*rnment.  the  FOREIGN 
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('OMMKIU’K  of  tlu‘  Arjiontiiu'  K(‘j)uhlic.  in  H)17  (•(Oisistotl  of  imports 
to  tlu'  valiio  of  :}Sl),321 ,17S  gold  posos  (gold  poso  =  .S0.()(i4S)  and 
(‘xports  ”)■)(),  1 7(t. (>4!)  gold  pesos.  -  "Pile  KXPOK^PvS  OF  MP7Ar 
amountial  to  ool).21()  tons,  valued  at  i;i7,()S5,d92  gold  pesos,  as  eom- 
pared  with  544, 74S  tons  in  1016,  vaued  at  129,277,608  gold  pesos.  A 
more  itimiizi'd  stati'immt  of  these  exports  in  1017  is  as  follows:  Frozen 
heef.  valued  at  77,815,560  pi'sos;  eanmal  imait,  87,687,011  pesos; 
chilleil  Ix'ef,  S.!)40,426  |)esos;  frozmi  mutton,  7,S84.100  pesos;  frozen 
olfal.  2, OSS, 752  pesos;  jerki'd  heed,  2,10S,258  pesos;  and  frozen  pigs. 
160, 56S  |)esos.  ('oimxl  gold  was  hrought  into  the  eountrv  during  the 
yi'ar  mentioneil  to  the  value  of  26,7S0.020  gidd  jiesos. —  The  (T7S- 
'POMS  AXJ)  FORT  l{KVEXUKS  of  the  Argentine  (lovc'rnment  in 
1017  amountial  to  4t»,000,57 1  gold  pc'sos. —  Invimvof  the  growing 
importanee  of  tlu*  liueiios  Airc's  marki't  for  the  importation  and  reex¬ 
portation  of  Brazilian  produots,  tlu*  legation  of  Brazil  in  Buenos 
Airi's  has  discussed  with  the^  Argi'iitim*  daily  papi'is  the  advisability 
of  |)uhlishing  w<*ekly  in  tlu'ir  trade  sections  market  BKK'EvS  OF 
BKAZILIAX  FK()I)r(''PS  in  demand  in  Argentina,  the  legation  to 
eoopi'rate  in  furnishing  information  eon<*erning  purchases  and  sales. 
It  is  planned  als(»  to  publish  similar  information  about  Argentine 
products  in  the  Brazilian  papers.  A  recent  consular  report  states 
that  tlu're  are  18  QrEBKA('ll()  EXTRACT  eompanies  operating  in 
the  Argentine  Rc^puhlie,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Forestal  Land. 
Timlu'r  A  Railways  ('o.,  with  a  capital  of  15. 001), 1)00  gold  pesos  (gold 
peso  =  .S0.t)65),  which  has  its  main  ofliec's  in  Buenos  Aires.  In  1017 
this  company  exported  102.000  tons  of  ('xtraet  to  tin*  I’nited  States 
and  Europe.  Other  important  Argent im*  eompanies  having  a  capital 
of  over  half  a  million  gold  pesos  are  Las  Palmas  del  ('haeo.  4.000.000 
gold  |)esos:  Anehorena  Atorresagasti  A  ('o..  1.540,000  gold  pesos; 
Fontana  (l^td.),  1,820,000  gold  p<>sos;  Lnited  Quehraehales.  770,000 
gold  |u>s(»s;  ami  La  Formosa,  700,000  gold  p(*sos.  'Phe  actual  pro¬ 
duction  of  (pu'hraeho  in  Arg(‘ntina  and  Paraguay  in  1017  was  117.- 
000  tons.  .Vee.ording  to  the  Director  of  the  Zoological  (lardens  in 
Buenos  Aires.  th<<  Arg<'nlin(‘  Ro|)uhlie  is  one  of  the  most  prolilie 
I'T'R-lx'aring  regi<ms  in  the  world,  producing  skins  of  seals,  royal 
ehinehilla,  fox.  guanaeo,  nutria,  lamb,  pony,  weasel,  and  ott('r. 


By  order  of  the  Departnu'iit  of  the  'Preasury  tlu*  BRl’SELAS-SAN" 
MUILEL  LAXI)  ROL'PE,  whi(*h  starts  at  San  Miguel  on  the  Acre 
River,  has  lu*(*n  o|x*ned  to  fr(*(*  P(*ruvian  trallie  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  tlu*  eonntry.  with  tlu*  sole*  restriction  that  Peruvian  shi|)ping 
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(locumonts  covcrinfi  products  passiuj;  through  the  region  referred  to 
h(‘  subject  t«»  revision  and  appntval  hv  the  Bolivian  authorities. 
In  commenting  upon  this  arrangement  a  newspaper  of  La  Paz  says, 
in  suhstance,  that  the  use  of  this  road  will  greatly  expedite  and  de¬ 
velop  Peru-Bolivian  commerce  in  that  section  of  the  Republic. 

An  executive  decna*  authorizes  the  hanks  of  the  Republic  having 
hank  mttes  in  circulation  to  make.  (JOLl)  DKPOSITS  IX  'PIIIC 
PICDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS  of  the  Tnited  States  in  exchange 
of  certificates  of  deposit  showing  that  payments  are  to  he  made  in 
gold  within  the  term  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  treaty 
terminating  the  prescuit  Europi'an  War.  Said  deposits  an*  to  he  t(t 
the  joint  order  of  the  soliciting  hank  and  the  (lovernment  of  Bolivia 
and  can  (»nly  he  withdrawn  with  tin*  consent  of  the  latter.  The 
same  decree  contains  a  number  (»f  provisions  concerning  the  impor¬ 
tation  and  coinage  of  gold,  and  provides  that  while  the  decree  remains 
in  force  (*.\ports  of  gold  arc*  prohil)it('d.  'I'he  (’entral  Railway  sta¬ 
tion  at  La  Paz  has  installed  novel  electric-automatic  apparatus, 
purchased  in  the  Tinted  States,  for  the  sale  of  TK’KETS  OF  AD¬ 
MISSION  'I'O  d'llE  RAILWAY  platform. - According  to  a 

Bolivian  export  table  in  HU 7  the  EXPORTS  Oh'  BOLIVIAN 
PROl)T(TS  via  Mollendo  consisted  of  o.l!)(),()Si)  kilos,  valued  at 
.tilt),  of  which  :L272.7()1  kilos,  valued  at  $2,()()o,S()2,  were  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Tinted  State's,  while  the  exports  via  Arica  aggregated 
42,7S.5.74()  kilos,  valued  at  SI  1.2:1'). of  which  more  than  50  per 
cent  were  consigne)!  to  tin*  Tinted  States.  For  the  pur|)0.se  of 
encouraging  greate'r  dev(*lo|)ment  in  the  arts  and  industries  of  the 
Re|)uhlic.  the  Labor  Tnion  of  Potosi  op(>ned  in  that  city  on  May  15 
last  a  DEPARTMEN'l'AL  EXPOSTPION  which  was  attended  by 
a  large*  numhe*r  eef  pe*e»ple*.  A  payment  e»f  150, 000  he)liviane>s 
(he)liviane»  =  S0.:iS0:5)  was  re*e*e*ntly  maele*  te)  the*  e*hie*f  eif  the*  s(*e*tie)n  e)f 
railwjiys  tee  he*  use*el  in  the*  huileling  eif  the  La  Paz  te»  Yungas  RAIL¬ 
WAY.  The  cedemial  minister  has  given  his  suppeirt  te)  a  plan  feir 
the  making  e)f  a  e*etmple*te*  MAP  e)f  idl  lanel  e*e)nce*ssie)ns  maele  in  the 
Repuhlie*  up  te)  the*  pirsent  time*.  Repeirts  are  te)  the*  eflVct  that 
em  Mareh  1  last  the*  BACTERIOLOOICAL  AND  IIYOIENK' 
REVIEW,  the  emly  puhlicatiein  e)f  its  kind  in  Beilivia,  again  maele  its 
appearance  uneler  the  elire'ctiem  eif  Dr.  Morale's  Villazeni,  its  feiuneler. 
The  worels  “Sciencia  y  trahaje)”  (Se*ience*  anel  laheir)  have  been 
aeleipteel  as  its  meitte).  The*  Natieinal  Oeivernment  has  ceimmis- 
sieineel  a  Beilivian  e*ngine*e*r  te)  make*  as  e*arly  as  peessihle*  a  surve'y  of  a 
WA(i()N  ROAD  freem  Sue*re*  te)  Arani,  fe)r  whie*h  an  appre)priatie)n 
of  100,000  he)liviane)s  has  he*e*n  maele*.  It  is  pre)pe).s(*el  te)  ce)nstruct 
this  highway  se)  that  it  e*an  he  use*el  fe)r  aute)me)l)ile*  traflic.  This 
re)ael  when  ce)mpleteel  will  place  Sue*re*  twe)  elays  fre)m  (\)chal)amha 
anel  will  ave)iel  the  eleteeur  threeugh  Pe)te)si  anel  Mulatees.-  .\n 
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oxocutivo  of  March  12  last  contains  rules  and  rcjinlations 

formulated  in  accordance  with  international  treaties  now  in  force  in 
the  Kepuhlic,  concerninji  the  delivery  of  foreign  freight  to  custoin- 
houses  and  prescribes  the  procedure  to  he  followed  in  cases  of  total 
or  |)artial  loss.  Two  new  Pl'BLK’ATlOXS  have  recently  been 
estahlislied  at  La  Pa/.,  om*  of  which  is  a  weekly  papc'r  (*ntitled 
•‘Bolivia,’’  and  the  other  a  university  review  (‘dited  by  (irst-year 
law  students  under  the  nann*  of  “  Plumadas." 


The  S(*cretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  (lOverunuMit  of  lirazil  has 
pulilished  approximate  estimates  of  the  ('HOP  PRODrtM'lOX  «»f 
the  Kepuhlic  for  the  present  year.  Tlu'se  estimates  on  live  stai)le 
products  expressed  in  metric  tons  of  2.‘2()l.(i  pounds  each  arc  as  fol¬ 
lows;  ('orn,  2,121  ,t)21 ;  rice,  :171  ,!)S9;  beans,  :i2r),(iS();  mandioca  Hour, 
299,i>.5S,  and  sugar  27-l,r)41.  'I'he  estimated  wheat  |)roduction  in 

the  State  of  Kio  (Irande  do  S\d  is  1()(),()()0  tons. - In  1917  the 

im|)orts  of  .U'TK  into  Brazil  amounted  to  21,8r)()  metiic  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  witli  2(),S()1  metric  tons  in  191().  Recent  investigations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  Brazil  show  tliat  jute  can  la*  grown  in 
the  Reptd>!ic,  especially  in  the  lowlands  of  the  State  of  Bahia  and  in 
parts  *»f  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  where  experiments  show  that  it  can 
he  successfully  cultivated.  It  is  proposed  to  import  seeil  for  plant¬ 
ing  jute  ami  to  continue  the  exi)eriments  until  it  is  determined 
definitely  whether  or  not  jute  can  he  commercially  grown  in  the 
Rep»d)lic.  The  ex|)orts  of  coffee  alone  re(pnre  in  round  numl)ers 

10, (lot). ()()()  jute  hags  annually, - A  (’AlXTl’M  (WRBIDK  factory 

is  maintained  ])y  a  Brazilian  corporation  at  Palmyra,  State  of  Minas 
(ieraes.  The  output  of  this  estahlishment  in  1917  was  70,042 
drums  of  .")()  kilos  (*a»‘h  fl  kilo  =  2.204()  poundsl  and  5,22.")  drums  of 
75  kil<»s  each.  While  nearly  all  of  the  product  is  disposed  of  in 
Brazil,  some  exports  of  this  commodity  have  been  made  to  Uruguay 
and  .Vrgentina.  The  l)e|)artment  of  Agriculture  of  the  fJovern- 
ment  of  Brazil  is  re|)orte<!  to  have  nine  AGRKT’l/lT’RAL  EX- 
PEirrS  at  work  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Pour  of  these  are 
employed  on  sid»jects  ci)nnected  with  the  tobacco  industry  —  namely, 
one  at  Pernaml)uco  on  hurley  tobacco,  two  at  Bahia  on  cigar  tobacco, 
and  another  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  soils  suitahh'  for  growing 
light  tobaccos.  Anotlu'r  work  in  which  the  experts  referre<!  to  are 
being  utilized  is  that  of  testing  fruit  plants  appropriate  for  cultivation 
ill  Brazil.  As  a  measure  of  reforestation  and  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  firewood  to  the  railways  of  Brazil,  an  executive  decree 
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wrts  issued  on  March  (>  last  cMcoura'iiiiji  llic  planfini;;  of  F<F(h\IjYl’- 
'rrs  and  otlu'c  trees  of  rapid  growth  and  rcco^iiiizcd  utility  ley  o(f(>r- 
in^  a  honus  of  ir)()  re'is  dicarlx  4  cents  American  ciirre'iicyt  for  each 
tree  planted  within  the  next  th.n'e  yenirs  which  attains  a  normal 
development  and  a  minimum  aj;e  of  IS  month.s.  proviiled  not  hss 
th.an  oOO  trees  are'  |)lante'el.  .\.s  ei  further  inelne-e'ine'nt ,  tite  (leeve'in- 
nu'iit  eeffe'is  fre'e'  feer  this  purp.se'  sue-h  lands  ne'jir  railways  iis  it  may 

have'  at  its  elispesjd.  - Xe'arly  all  eef  the'  mate-he's  use'el  in  lira/.il  iire' 

siife'ty  mate-lie's  eef  elome'stie'  miimd’act me',  maeh'  e'itlu'r  eef  weeeiel  eer 
wax,  the'  annua!  pre»eluctie)n  he'in<j  ahemt  lOO, ()()()  tins  e>f  1.200  heixes 
e'lie-h,  each  heix  ceaitainimi  frean  oO  te»  (10  M.X'IX'IIFS.  Ahemt  00  pe'r 
e-e'iit  eif  the  eeutput  e'eensists  eif  weieeelen  matche's  maele  e'hielly  freem 
Parami  jiine.  The  clu'inicals  use'd  in  this  manufae'ture,  sue-h  as 
chlorate  anel  hiedirennate  eef  peitash,  sulphur  peiweh'r,  anmrphems 
sid|)hur,  piiriillin.  fjhu',  anel  jium  aiiihie-,  are'  impeerte'd.  In  aceairel- 
ane-e'  with  an  exe'e-utive  eh'cre'e'  e»f  Mare-h  10.  lOlS,  the  I4ra/ilian 
(ieivernment  pre)|)e)se's  tei  leian  tee  the  first  three'  e'stidelishments 
e'n}i!i<iin^  in  the  ^^.\.X^FA(T^KK  OF  ('Al’S'I'K'  SOD.V  in  Brazil 
np  tet  75  jee'r  cent  eif  the  e-eist  eif  each  fae-teeiy,  the'  lemns  tei  hear  intere'st 
at  the'  rate  etf  5  pe'r  ce'iit  pe'r  annum,  anel  iire  re'iiayeihle'  in  10  e'cpial 
annual  installme'uts,  the  (irst  payme'iit  tee  he  maeh'  one  year  freim  the 
elate  e>n  which  the'  facteirv  he'e^ins  e»|)eriitie)ns.  Ivepeerts  eef  the'  Dc- 
partnu'iit  eef  A^rie-idture  eif  Brazil  .sheew  that  the'  raw  preeelue'ts  feir  the 
mamd'ae'ture'  e)f  e-austie  seeela  exist  in  the  e-emntrv,  am!  welter  peiwer 
tor  <ie'ne'ratin>x  elee-tricity  is  alsei  availahle,  e'specially  at  the'  maritime 
jieirts  eif  Kiel  ele  daneire),  Santos,  anel  Bahia.  In  1015  anel  1010  the' 
imports  eif  caustic  seiela  intei  lirazil  ameiunte'el  tei  !0,400,M4.‘5  anel 
10..{27,074  kileis,  re'spe'ctive'ly.  'Phe'se  imiieirts  ilee-re'ase'd  in  1017. 
eliH'  to  the  Fureipe'an  War,  to  7,107,100  kileis,  hut  it  is  re'iieirte'e!  tliat 
at  the  prese'ut  time  the'  source's  eif  normal  supply  se'e'in  to  he  piimti- 
e-ally  e'liminate'd.  It  is  the're'feu-e'  ne'e'e'ssary  that  this  preidue-t,  whie-h 
is  larjicly  usc'el  in  textile',  seia|i,  su<rar,  ami  eithe'r  imlustrie's,  he 
manufactureel  in  the  e'eiuntrv.  .\n  e'xe'e-utive'  ele'e-re'c  eif  Meue*h  5 
last  autheirize's  the'  Inte'rnatieinal  Ore'  ('orpeiration,  a  MIXlXd 
('OMPAXY  with  heaelepiarte'is  at  d'euiintei.  ('anaela,  tei  eipe'rate  in 
Brazil.  S|ie'cial  attention  will  he'  five'll  tei  the'  e'xpleiitat iein  eif  man- 
jrane'se  mine's  ami  the'  e'xpeirtatiein  eif  manjjam'se'  ein's.  d'he'  Braziliiin 
hranch  will  have'  availahle  eis  its  workinji  e-ajiital,  ae-e-eirelin^  tei  jire'ss 
re'peirts,  .S500,000.  A  larfxe  ameiunt  eif  Ame'iican  meine'v  has  he'e'ii 
inve'ste'el  in  this  ceimpany.-  -A  huilelin^  and  leian  asseie-iatiein 
B.VXK  under  the  name'  eif  "  Bam-o  eleis  Fstadeis  elei  Biiizil”  (Bank  eif 
the  Brazilian  States)  has  he'cn  e'stahlishe'el  in  Riei  eh'  dane'irei  feir  the 
purpeise  eif  e'nahlinjf  e-ivil  and  military  e'mpleive'e''  eif  the'  Fe'eh'ial 
(leive'rnment  to  acepiire.  home's  ein  the  installment  |ilan.  'I'he'  capital 
eif  the  hank  is  $1,250,000. —  An  exe'e-utive'  ele'e-re'e'  eif  Mare-h  IS,  lOlS, 
eilfe'rs  to  ('O.VB  e-ompanie's  wheise'  end  pul  e'xe-e'e'ils  150  leins  eif  e-ojil 
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donated  to  the  NATIONAL  LlBKAIiY  OF  (’IlILE.  throuj;!)  tho 
consul  ficncral  of  (’liilc  in  Nc  a'  York,  2. oOO  volumes  of  hooks  l)v  Lnitcfl 
States  authors.  A  ('ONORESS  OF  PRINTERS,  (trffanized  hv 
the  National  Tvj)ogra|)hie  Society  of  (’hile,  is  soon  to  convene  in 
Satitiago  with  the  object  <tf  diseussin};,  amonji:  other  things,  hygiene 
in  printeries,  rul(‘s  and  regulations  governing  hours  of  labor,  minimum 
wages,  (‘te.  'riu*  munieipality  of  ('oronel  unvculed  on  April  l.'t  last 
in  the  town  of  San  Pedro  a  MONl’MEN'I'  in  honor  of  tin*  imunorv  ol 
Luis  A.  Acevedo,  a  not(‘d  ('hiUam  aviator  who  met  a  tragic  death  live 
years  ago. -  An  ELE(TR()METALLl'R(irI('  (X).  for  the  manu¬ 

facture  of  steel  by  the  use  of  eleetrie  furnaces  has  been  organized  in 
Santiago.  The  machinery  reejuired  for  this  industry  has  been  con¬ 
tracted  for  in  th(‘  Enited  States.  The  company  ])roposes  to  make 
cast  steel  for  spare  parts  of  machinery,  iron  and  steel  bars  for  the  manu 

facture  of  tools.  ])rojeetiles,  etc. -  The  Society  of  TIIEATRK'AL 

Al  'rilORS  of  ('bile  has  (dected  the  following  odicers  for  IDIS: 
Nathanel  Yanez  Silva,  pu^sident,  ('arlos  ('ariola,  vice  president: 
Rene  Hurtado  B(»rne,  treasurer;  and  Eduardo  Valenzuela  Olivos, 

s(‘cretarv. - A  trij)  to  the  SAN  ('RISTOBAL  HILL  near  Santiago, 

the  top  of  which  is  crowmal  by  a  monument  to  the  Virgi?i,  located 
.jf)7  meteis  above  the  national  capital,  was  recently  made  for  the  first 
time  in  an  American  automobile.  The  President  has  appointed 
'I'nlio  Maquieira,  foi  imu-ly  head  of  tin*  ('onsular  Bureau  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Fondgn  Relations  of  the  (lovernment  of  ('hih*,  ('ONSLL 
(lENERAL  in  Buenos  Aires 


An  e.xeeiitive  (h'cree  of  Marcli  1(5  last  authorizes  the  (lovernment  to 
(‘t>ntrfH*(  a  JjOAN  m>4-  exceed  8-5,()()(),0()0,  gold,  by  an  issue  of  bonds 
payable  to  hearer  and  redeemable  in  10  y<‘ars,  hearing  10  per  cent 
annual  interest  ami  guaranteed  by  (50  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  of  the 

land  salt  mines  of  the  nation. - On  the  itivitation  of  the  Governor  of 

Antio(|uia  the  Pn'sident  of  the  Republic,  accompanied  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  recently  visited  that  department  for  the  pur|)(>se  of 
taking  part  in  the  inauguration,  on  March  25  last,  of  the  BRIDGE 
over  tin*  ('auca  River  at  Bolomholo,  a  structure  120  metc'rs  long  and 
erected  at  a  cost  of  .?50,000,  gold,  and  of  an  S-kilometer  section  of  the 
.Vntiixpiia  Railway  between  Porcecitoand  Santiago.  This  railway  now 
extends  to  the  mouth  (»f  the  proposed  occidental  tunnel  at  La  (^uiehra. 

- Antonio  Samper  Erihe  and  Miguel  Erihe  Holguin  have  contracted 

with  the  Department  of  ('undinamarca  for  the  construction  and  op¬ 
eration  of  an  AERIAL  ('ABLE  between  Suhia  and  a  petint  on  the  lim* 
of  tin*  Girardot  Railway  ixdween  .luntas  de  Apulo  and  Virginia. 
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- Tlu*  Anti«»(|uiii  Railway  will  soon  compk'to  tho  const  met  ion  of  a 

(iiK*  ccnuMit  building  at  Puerto  Btu-rio  to  be  e(|ui|)|)e(l  and  used  as  a 
modern  llKlll-dKADE  llOTPRj  under  the  name  of  “Hotel  Mafi- 
dalena.’’ - The  National  Aeademv  of  History  has  deeided  to  cele¬ 

brate  the  lii’st  ('ENTKNARY  of  tbe  battle  of  Boyaca,  and  to  tliis  end 
proposes  that  tbe  (’olombian  peo|)le  en'ct  a  triumj)bal  arch  in  numiory 
of  llie  liberatinj;  army  of  ISlt).  A  (‘ommitt(‘e  has  been  appointtal  to 
arran‘'(*  for  the  building  of  the  arch  referred  to.  'Plu'  h'j'islaturc*  of 
tlie  Department  of  \'alle  bas  provided  for  tbe  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mission  to  construct  tbe  BrENAVENTTRA  WHARE  with  as  little 

delay  as  possible. - In  Aj)ril  last  a  complete  installation  for  tbe 

MANI  FACTI  RE  OK  SALT  commenced  operations  on  lai  Vieiosa 
Island  near 'rumaco.  ft  is  claimed  that  this  plant  is  e(|uipped  for  tbe 
production  of  enough  salt  to  supply  tbe  three  departments  of  tbe 

Paeilic  coast  of  (’oloinbia. - 'I'lie  liEVENTES  of  the  District  of 

Medellin  in  1017  amounted  to  Slot), 200.  gold.  -'Pbe  work  of  taking 
the  ('IVIL  CENSl'S  of  tbe  Republic,  decreed  by  tin*  President  in 
accordance  with  law  07  of  1917,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  (leneral 
Biinaiu  of  Statistics  and  of  boards  established  in  all  tbe  departments. 

The  Bank  of  Bogota  proposes  to  establish  in  the  near  future  a 
MORTdAHE  DEPAR'PMENT  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  tlie 
contract  made  with  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  on  March  9  last. 
—  'Phe  Society  for  tbe  beautification  of  Bogota  has  approved  a  |)ro- 
posal  to  found  a  permanent  SEC'PION  OF  AR'P  to  pres(‘rve  objects 
of  art  wliicb  are  to  l)e  found  in  ecclesiastical  and  other  public  edifices 
of  tlie  National  ('apital.  as  well  as  buildings  of  artistic  or  historical 

importance  in  Bogota. - A  committee  of  engineeis  has  been  ap- 

jiointed  to  study  tbe  survey  of  an  ATTOMOBILE  ROAD  which, 
connecting  with  Pasco  Bolivar  in  Bogota,  will  e.xtend  to  tlie  historic 
sanctuary  of  (luadalupe  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  of  the  same 
naiiK*  which  overlooks  the  city.  — A  newspa|)er  of  Bogota  states 
that  tlie  contract  made  by  the  Departimuit  of  Public  Works  with  a 
repri'sentative  of  the  Department  of  Magdalena,  under  the  terms  of 
which  the  latter  cedes  to  the  nation  the  preferential  right  to  buy 
th(‘  SANTA  MARTA  RAILWAY,  has  been  definitely  approved.  - — 
'Phe  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas  has  sent  a  representative  to 
Bogota  to  open  the  main  ofliee  of  the  MERt'AN'lTLE  BANK  OF 
(OLLMBIA. 


.V  law  of  the  National  ('ongress  of  April  16,  last,  empowers  the 
President,  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
to  fix  monthly  tlu*  MAXIMTM  RE'PAIL  PRIDES  of  articles  of  first 
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in'C(>ssity.  such  us  coni,  hcaiis,  rice,  lanl.  meat.  milk.  c<;}'s.  salt, 
sii^ar.  cofl'c'c.  ami  such  other  artich's  as  may  la*  considered  indis- 
pensahle  for  food  purposes.  Tliese  prices  an*  to  he  arrived  at  hy 
a  committee  composed  of  the  Governor  of  the  province,  a  member 
of  the  municipality,  and  an  afiriculturist  of  the  locality  who  is  at 
tlie  same  tinu'  tin*  lu'ad  of  a  family.  'Pliis  committee  in  tlie  dis- 
charjfe  of  its  dutic's  will  take*  into  consideration  tin*  reports  of  tlu‘ 
cantonal  committia's  which  are  to  he  or<;ani/,('d  in  tlu*  same  way. 
till'  place  of  th(‘  j'ovi'rnor  lieinjj  taken  hy  tlu*  chief  political  authority 
of  the  si'ction  in  interest;  and  in  this  manner  uniform  prices  can  la* 
maintained  in  the  different  localities.  After  the  prices  an*  estab¬ 
lished  tlu'V  are  to  he  made  known  to  the  public  hy  means  of  posters 
and  throu<;h  the  official  newspaper.  This  law  is  to  fu*  operative  for 

one  yi'ar. - Seliastian  Kui/.  ('alderon  has  contracted  with  tlu* 

Department  of  Fomento  of  the  (lovernment  of  ('osta  Kica  to  found 
an  AdUKT'LTrUAIj  ('OLOXY  on  pufilic  lands  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  San  ('arlos  furnished  him  hy  the  (lovernment.  settlin';  thereon 
immediately  Iti  ('ufian  and  Spanish  families  which  recently  arrived 
in  tlu*  country  and  wlutse  numl)er  is  expected  to  l)e  increased  to 
40  familii*s  of  the  same  nationalities  within  two  years,  each  of 
which  is  to  have  a  ca])ital  of  not  less  than  SUM)  to  invest  in  tlu* 
iu*cessarv  work  of  the  colony.  The  concessionaire  a‘;rees  to  denounce 
and  survey  for  account  of  the  colonists  .5, ()()()  hectares  of  (lovernment 
lands  which  had  he(*n  s(*t  aside  for  a  Scandinavian  colony,  said  land 
to  la*  divid(*d  into  tracts  of  75  hectares  each,  with  the  (*.\c(*ption  of 
a  s<piar(*  of  l.OOO  nu*ters.  which  is  to  la*  us(*d  as  a  town  site  in  a 
place  to  he  s(*l(*ct(*d  hy  tlu*  colonists.  It  is  j)ropos(*d  that  the  colo¬ 
nists  cultivate  cacao.  coff(*c*.  su<;ar  cam*.  potat(a*s,  and  cer(*als  in 

<;(*neral.  and  that  th(*y  also  en<;a<;e  in  raisin';  cattle*  and  ho<;s. - 

In  ord(*r  to  stimulate  the  raisin';  of  st(a*k  and  tlu*  proper  treatnu*nt 
of  draft  animals,  tlu*  hoard  of  dir(*ctors  of  the  National  Exposition 
has  r(*solv(*d  to  have*  on  S(>|)temh(*r  15,  1!)1S,  an  exhibit  and  (’OM- 
FETITIVE  ('ONTEST  OF  DRAFT  ANIMALS  of  all  kinds,  together 

with  (*xhil)its  of  wa<;ons,  carria<;(*s,  harn(*ss,  tools,  etc. - The  Presi- 

<l<*nt  has  appointed  Rafae*!  Alvarado  (lon/.alez  a  nu*mh(*r  <»f  the  hoard 
of  din'ctors  of  tlu*  lOlS  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  to  take*  the* 
|)lace*  e»f  Enriepu*  Ortiz,  wlu)  has  he*e*n  pre>nu)te‘d  te)  e)tlu*r  (le)ve*rnme*nt 
weak.  — Ae*ceuelin<;  te)  elata  puhlishe*el  hy  the*  Tre*asury  De*partnu*nt, 
the*  RANK  RILLS  IN  (’1  Rf'ELA'lTON  e)f  the*  thre*e*  hanks  eef  issue* 
e)f  ('e)sta  Rie-a  een  Mjire'h  1,  U)1S,  aj;f;re*f;!it(*el  5,**dh,54()  e*e)le)ne*s 
(e-eeleui  =  S0.4().55),  eef  whie*h  1,S72,()1))  e*e)le)ne*s  were*  eef  the*  Me*re*antile* 
Rank,  042,250  eef  the*  Rank  eef  (’e)sta  Rie*a,  anel  554,500  e)f  the*  Angle)- 
('e)starie*an  Rank.  'I’he*  nu*tallie'  re*se*rve*  eef  the*se*  thre*e*  hanks  in 
e'e)le)ne*s  e)n  tlu*  elate*  anel  in  the*  eereler  nu*ntie)ne*el  was  1,-14,001, 
775,475,  ami  7S7.412.  .\n  e*xe*e*utive*  ele*e‘re*e*  eef  Mare*h  20,  last, 
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•jraiils  coiuph'lo  AMNESTY  to  all  persons  wlio  look  part  in  the 
rela’llion  which  l)rokc  out  in  Uio  (Irandc  on  Fehrnarv  22.  last,  with 
tlic  exception  of  those*  referred  to  in  parapaph  4  of  the  preand)le 

of  said  decree. - Anastasio  Alfaro  Clonzalez  lias  heen  appointed 

MINISTER  OF  PriiLK’  INSTIUTTION  to  take  the  place  of 

Roherto  lirenes  Mesen.  resi<;ned. - A  dru"  firm  has  heen  eonduet- 

ini;  experiments  in  (’osla  Rica  witli  a  view  to  ('stahlishiiif;  a  faelorv 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  FISH  OIL  to  take  the  ])laee  of  cod-liver 
oil  whieli  can  not  now  he  easily  imported  on  account  of  tin*  Euro¬ 
pean  war.  Ex|)eriments  indicate  that  there  are  a  numher  of  fish  in 
('osta  Rican  waters  wliieh  produce  an  oil  similar  to  cod-liver  oil. 
one  of  which  is  a  species  of  sea  hass  known  as  '•mero.’' 


A  recent  message  of  President  Menoeal  to  ('ongress  stall's  that 
the  IMPORTS  of  (’uha  in  11)17  were  S271 .271).S14.  as  eom|)ared 
witli  #24S.27S.271)  in  IDlti.  'Plie  imports  hy  count rii's  in  11)17  were 
as  follows:  rnited  Stales.  820").  104.244;  otlii'r  American  countries. 
817.1)l.').2:)r):  Spain.  Slo.ti.')!  .DOS;  Oreal  Jiritain.  81. >.477. ODD:  France. 
8(i.2SD.41S;  (lermany.  8740:  other  European  count rii's.  .84.424.40S: 
and  other  countries.  .87.0 10. 074.  The  exports  from  (’uha  in  11)17 
were  valued  at  8400.771  .D4o.  as  compared  with  84.o0..o71 .4*)0  in 
11)10.  Till'  exports  hy  countries  in  11)17  were  as  follows:  rnited 
States.  82.77.474.114;  other  American  countries.  8S.44o.2Sl  ;  (Ireal 
Britain.  874..)04.7r)0:  Spain.  814.;)40.1DD:  France.  811.010.040; 
ollu'r  European  countries.  81.447.010;  and  otlu'r  countries. 
8SD1,470.  In  11)17  the  (T’S'l'OMS  l{EVENrE.S  of  ('uha  amount('d 
to  847. 21)2. DOS.  as  compared  with  .840.040.7S4  in  11)10.  4’h('  ports 

which  produced  over  a  million  dollars  in  revemu's  in  11)17  were*; 
llahana.  827.071,1)41);  Santiago  de  (’uha,  82.272.407;  ami  ('ienfuegos. 
81,070,40S.  The  ports  producing  less  than  81,000.000  hut  over 
8700,000  in  revenues  during  the  year  referrc'd  to  were:  Matan/.as, 
•8S47,S44;  ('aiharien,  .8S20.700:  (’ardenas,  8741), 770:  Nipc*.  80D2.4D1  : 
and  Man/anillo,  .8741), 71)4.  A  review  of  tin*  PTBEK'  DEBT 
states  that  the  revolutionary  bonds  issued  in  ISDO  and  1SD7  have*  all 
lu'cn  licpiidated  ('xeept  8S,040.  which  have  not  y('t  hei'ii  |)r('sent('d  foi‘ 
payment.  The  847,000,000  loan  made  hy  Speyer  A  (’o.  had  <leer('ased 
on  April  1,  IDIS,  to  .82(),722,000.  'I’he  coupons  due  up  to  April  24. 
IDIS,  have  heen  paid  with  the  exception  of  .871), 027.  which  have  not 
heen  [-.resented  for  paynu'nt.  The  interest  on  tlu'  810.700,000  l(*an 
iuad('  hy  Speyc'r  A  (’<».  is  801, S77  monthly  and  is  being  |)aid  regu- 
aiiy.  'I'he  interest  on  tlu'  810.000,000  Morgan  A  (’o.  loan  has  Ix'c'ii 
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paid  ptinctually  t(»  date*.  All  other  debts  of  the  nation  are  heinjr 
li(piidated  in  accordance  with  their  terms  and  the  promise's  of  the 

(lovernment. - Amonei  the  most  important  public  works  is  that 

(»f  furnishin<;  the  city  of  Ilahana  with  an  abundant  SrPPLV  OF 
WATKK.  The  things  necessary  to  he  done  to  secure  this  end.  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  recommendations  of  an  expert  omployed  to  report  upon 
the  same,  are  the  following:  Ttilization  of  the  unused  Vento  Springs, 
the  installation  of  meters,  and  tin*  scientific  stinly  of  the  sources  of 
the  V(‘nto  Basin  water  supply  with  the  object  of  using  sanu'  to  its 
full  capacity.  The  total  outlay  for  these  imj)rovements  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  over  SI ,1()(). ()()().  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  City 
of  Santiago  he  assisted  in  securing  funds  to  the  amount  of  S2,2()(). ()()() 
for  the  improvenu'iit  of  its  water  supply  and  that  help  he  given 

('amaguey  and  other  ('uhan  cities  in  obtaining  adequate  water. - 

The  President  recommends  the  expenditure  of  SI ..‘fl 7,1)41  in  tlu* 
('ONSTIUTTIOX  OF  NATIONAL  HIOIIWAYS  in  the  following 
Provinc('s:  Pinar  del  Rio.  S26,5.:k51 ;  Ilahana,  S2f)(),7()();  Matan/.as, 
S1():L27'4:  Santa  ('lara,  S222.S17:  ('amaguey,  Sl.'lD.SOO;  and  Oriente, 
S32(), ()()().  The  total  length  of  the  public  highways  of  ('uha  on 
-Vpril  1  last  was  1 ,1)1)2. 1)  kilonu'tc'rs.  Recc'iitly  ten  S('IlOOL- 
JlOl’.SF.S  were  comph'ted  in  the  Province's  of  Pinar  dc'l  Rio,  Ilahana, 
Santii  (’lara,  and  Oric'iitc',  and  ten  are'  ne»w  uneh'r  e'emstrue-tiem  in  the' 
Pretvinces  e»f  Ilahana.  Matan/.as,  Santa  ('lara,  anel  Oriente.  'Phe 
Prc'sielent  re'ceemme'iiels  appretpriatietns  feer  the  e'e»nstructie)n  eef  huilel- 
ings  anel  ri'pairs  feu-  the  fe»lle)wing  departments  eef  the  Natieuial  Cni- 
versity:  Scheeed  e»f  pharmacy,  SI  20, ()()();  peelage)gy.  S7o, ()()();  engine'crs, 
S4()0, ()()():  meelicine,  SoOO.OOO;  agreuieemy,  SoO.OOO:  anel  re'paii-s  e)f  elif- 
fi'n'iit  kinels,  SIOO.OOO.  In  11)17  there  were  2,477  M.VRRI.VOFS 
ill  the  city  e»f  Ilahana,  1),707  births,  anel  7,()ol)  eleaths. 
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Re'cent  e'xe'cutive'  eueh'is  prediihit  tlie'  S.VLF  OR  'PRANSFFR  OF 
ANY  (’ON('ESSrON  whatse)ever  whie-h  is  neew  helel,  anel  whie-h,  in 
the  case'  e>f  a  mining  ce»nc('ssie»n,  lias  neit  been  eh'vele»|)e'el  anel  eipeiate'el 
in  geteiel  faith  and  to  the  satisfaetieui  e>f  the'  Natieuial  (leivernme'iit  fe»r 
a  iie'iieul  eif  euie  year,  anel  in  e-ase  eif  any  either  e-lass  eif  e-euie-e'ssiein 
whie-h  has  neit  he'e'ii  eh've'leipe'el  anel  eipe'iate'el  in  ae-e-eirelane-e  with  the 
purpeisi'  fell-  whie-h  it  was  give'll.  .\11  e-euie-e'ssieuis  that  have  hi'cn 
grante'el  anel  in  whie-h  nei  s|)e'e-ifie-  pe'iieiel  has  he'cn  state'el  tei  e-eive'r  time 
alleiwe'el  feir  the'ir  ele've'lequne'nt  anel  eqie'rat ieui  will  he'  e-ane-eh'el  eiiie 
yi'ar  freuii  Fe'hruary  2S.  IDIS,  unh'ss  eluiing  the'  inte'ivening  perieiel 
ae-tual  weirk  eif  e'X|ileiitatiein  he'  e-eunme'ne-e'el  within  six  meinths  anel  ein 
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or  hcfoiT  Fchruarv  2S,  I'.llO.  the  concession  l)e  under  development 
so  as  to  prove  intention  to  oj)erate  in  <;ood  faitli  and  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  tlie  Xational  (lovernnient.  'Hie  (loverninent  may  extend 

this  time  if  it  deems  expedient. - A  lU  KKATOK  FMPLOYMKNT. 

iindiM-  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Interior  and  Police,  has 
l)een  estahlished.  'Phe  order  creatinji  the  Bureau  states  that  gov- 
ernois  of  provinces  will  recpiire  the  sindicos  of  the  ayuntamientos 
of  tlieir  communes  to  open  rejjistration  lists  of  |)ersons  who  desire 
employment,  indicating  the  class  of  work  they  an'  competent  to  per¬ 
form.  Fmployeis  of  labor  are  invited  to  correspond  <lirectly  with 
tlie  employment  hureau  and  to  make  known  their  needs  of  workei-s. 
Persons  competent  to  lepresent  the  interests  of  labor,  whether  duly 
accredited  spokesmen  of  orjianizations  or  not,  are  invited  to  confei’ 
or  correspond  with  the  employment  hureau  in  the  interests  of  their 
fellow  workmen.  Kmployers  and  workers  alike  are  invited  to  submit 
to  the  employment  hureau  (piestions  of  wa^es  or  other  subjects  of 
difl'eic'iice  or  dispute,  (lovernors  will  recpiire  the  ayuntamientos  to 
exercise  their  local  police  powers  to  the  utmost  to  enforce  existing!: 
laws  against  vagrancy.  An  executive  decree  of  Kehruary  16  last 
provides  that  WIlAKFAtlK  Dl’FS  shall  he  assessed  and  collected  at 
each  |>oit  of  ('iitrv.  unless  waived  in  accordance  with  the  law,  on  all 
article's  importi'd  from  iihroad  landed  on  a  wharf  owned  by  tlu'  (Jov- 
ernmenl,at  the  rate  of  lOcentspei'  1((()  kilos  gross  weight,  and  if  not 
landed  on  a  government  wharf  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  H)()  kilos 
gross  weight ;  on  articles  exported  over  a  government  wharf  at  the  rate 
of  o  cents  per  100  kilos  gross  weight,  and  on  articles  exported  which 
do  not  j)ass  over  a  government  wharf  at  the  late  of  1  cent  |)er  100 
kilos  gross  weight,  ('oastwise  shipments  over  government  wharves, 
2  cents  pc'r  100  kilos.  'Phe  com|)lete  executive  order  is  published  in 
the  Olficial  (la/.c'tte  of  Fehrnary  20,  lOlS.  'Phe  (lovernment  has 
authorizi'd  the  printing  and  issuing  of  the  following  POST.VtJF 
S'PAMPS;  .^OO,!)!)!)  of  the  denomination  *0.00, ■>:  2,000,000  of  *0.01: 
and  2,t)00,000  of  the  denomination  *0.02.  'Phese  stamps  will  Ix'  in 
the  same  style  as  those  now  in  iise. —  In  accordance  with  executive 
order  No.  126  the  ('ommune  of  Sahana  de  Palempie  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  Ml'NK'IPAL  DIS'PRKT  of  the  ('ommune  of  San 
(’ristohal. 


I’p  to  tlie  pn'Si'iit  tinu'  no  coal  miiu's  of  im|>ortanc('  have  been 
discovered  and  ('X|)loit('d  in  Feuador  sullicii'iit  to  supply  the  lU'eds 
of  th('  South('rn  Railway,  also  known  as  the  (luayacpiil  and  (^uito 
Railway,  which  connects  Duran,  o|)posit<'  the  city  of  (hiayacpiil. 
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witli  tli<‘  national  capital,  a  distance  of  297  miles.  Prior  to  tlie 
European  war  the  Fl'EL  for  this  line  was  imported.  Dnrinj;  tlie 
past  year,  however,  imported  c«»al  has  h(>en  very  hijih  and  dillicult 
to  obtain.  This  has  compelled  tin*  railway  officials  to  experiment 
with  other  fuels.  For  a  while  a  small  (piantity  of  coal  was  mixed 
with  fjreen  eucalyptus  wood,  hut  tin*  results  obtained  were  unsat¬ 
isfactory.  Recently  seasoned  or  dry  (*ucalyptus  wood  has  h(>en 
obtainable,  and  the  hnrnino:  of  this  has  };iven  satisfaction.  The  ; 

railroad  company  has  houfjht  large  tracts  of  eucalyptus  forests  and  ' 

proposes  to  use  this  wood  as  a  fu(*l  until  the  close  of  the  war,  <»r 
until  such  time  as  sonn'thing  hc'tter  can  he  ohtaiiK'd  to  take  its  place. 
Another  railway,  formerly  under  the  direction  of  a  Fn'iich  comj)any 
and  whose  nltimate  destination  is  Quito,  IS,")  miles  from  the  coast; 
has  h(*en  completed  from  Bahia  de  ('ara(piez  to  ('hone,  a  rich  cacao 
r(*gion  (»f  the  Republic,  and  is  h<>ing  operated  regularly  ov<*r  that 
s<>ction.  As  this  line  is  near  tin*  principal  pelrol(*nm  fi(*lds  of  hn*ua- 
dor,  oil  could  he  used  by  it  as  a  fuel.  By  dredging  a  chanin*!  through 
tin*  bar  at  ('ara(|Ue7,  Bay  oin*  of  the  h(*st  ports  of  tin*  Pacific  coast 
of  .South  Anu*rica  would  In*  made*  availahh*  and  safe*  for  vessels  of 
d(*(*|)  draft.  Tin*  (iov(*rnm(*nt  has  at  various  tim(*s  tal<(*n  steps  t(» 
<lr(*<lg(*  this  <  hannel  and  has  »-onsid(*r(*d  |)lans  guarant(*(*ing  int(*rest 
on  tin*  capital  inv<*st(*d  in  tin*  <*nt(*i  prise*.  The*  e-enumissieeii  ap- 
pe)int<*el  by  the*  imeyeer  e»f  the*  e-ityeif  (^uitee  te»  re*pe)rt  upeni  the  manner 
of  re*elue*ing  the*  e*e»st  tee  the*  |)e*e)ple*  eef  ARd'K'LE.S  OF  PRIME 
XEC'ESSITY  re*e*e>mme*nels  that  rice*,  sugar.  me*ats,  e*ere*!els  eef  all 
kinels,  fle>ur.  e*ggs,  milk.  ve*ge*tal)le*s.  larel,  hutte*r,  l)re*ael,  peetateee*s. 
che*e*se*,  e*arreets,  swee*t  peetateee*s.  fish,  eleeme*stic  feewls,  anel  a  numher 
eef  eetfn*r  |)reeelue*ts  In*  el(*e*lare*el  arlie'les  eef  prime*  ne*e*e*ssity, anel  that 
aele*epn)te*  me*!>sur<*s  In*  fake*n  tee  se*ll  the*se*  tee  the*  pe*eeple*  at  tin*  leewe'sf 
marke*t  prie*e*s  iinel  witheeut  the*  me*re*.hanelise*  passing  nnne*en*ssarily 
threeiigh  a  numln*r  eef  Inmels.  anel  (*spe*e*ially  re*e*eemme*nels  that  e*eeri-e*e*t 
me*asure*s  anel  we*ights  he*  re*epiire*el  eef  stre*e*t  ve*nele*i*s  anel  eethe*rs  wine 
se*ll  tln*se*  artie*le*s.  It  is  rt*e*eemme*nele*el  that  a  fre*e*  marke*t  eef  preeel- 
ne*ts  eef  prime*  ne*ce*ssity  he*  e*stal)lisln*el  in  (^uifee  een  Tue*selays  eef  each 
we*e*k,  that  the*  geeeeels  eeflVrcel  feer  sale*  he*  free*  freein  municipal  taxe*s, 
einel  that  the*y  he*  useel  ley  pure*hase*i‘s  feer  eeensiimptieen  eenly  anel  met 
feer  re*sale*.  The*  e*ity  e*eeuncil  eef  (iuayae|uil  has  preeviele*el  feer  the  sale* 
in  (Juayaepiil  eeiitsiele*  eef  the*  e*entral  marke*t  eef  artie*le*s  eef  feeeeel  eef  j 
prime*  ne*e*e*ssity  fre*e*  freem  municipal  elutie*s,  all  sale*s  tee  he*  at  re*tail. 
einel  nee  purchase*!'  tee  he*  give*!!  !neere*  than  3  peeunels  eef  any  eeen*  arti- 
e-le*.  A  he*ne*fit  pe*rfeer!na!n*e  was  he*lel  re*e'e*!itly  in  C^nite*.  i!nele*r 
the*  auspice's  eef  tin*  dipleeenatic  re*i)re*se*!itative*s  eef  the*  allicel  e'eeun- 
trie*s,  feer  the*  purpeese*  eef  raisieig  !neene*y  feer  the*  FR  EN('l  I-Et'l'A- 
DORIAX  1  lO.SPITAE  in  Pjiris,  whie-h  is  maintiiine*el  hy  Ee-na- 
eleeria!isT|-(.siele*nt  in  the*  Fre*!ich  me*l reepeelis.  'I'ln*  rnive*!'sity  eef 
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Guayaquil  has  invited  the  universities  of  Quito  and  Cuenca  to  take 
part  in  the  THIRD  CONGRESS  OF  STUDENTS,  which  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Guayaquil  on  October  9,  1920. The 

new  customs  rules  and  regulations  issued  by  President  Alfredo 
Baquerizo  Moreno  provide  for  the  establishment  at  Guayaquil, 
Puerto  Bolivar,  and  other  maritime  customhouses  of  the  country 
of  a  special  INFORMATION  SECTION  to  aid  in  the  dispatch  of 
customs  business.  Matters  relating  to  claims,  errors  in  consular 
invoices,  etc.,  will  form  part  of  the  work  of  the  section  referred 

to. - El  Dia,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Quito,  reports  that  a  rich 

PETROLEUM  deposit  exists  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rio  Negro 
beyond  Balza  and  near  Cosanga,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Republic. 

- The  Government  is  reported  to  have  borrowed  200,000  sucres 

(sucre  =  SO. 4867)  from  the  Pichincha  Bank  in  Quito  for  use  in  pur¬ 
chasing  FOODSTUFFS  to  be  sold  to  the  public  at  cost. 


A  law  enacted  by  the  National  Legislative  Assembly  on  April  11 
last  establishes  a  NATIONAL  BANK  with  headquarters  in  the  city 
of  Guatemala.  The  principal  functions  of  this  bank  will  be  the  making 
of  agricultural  loans,  aiding  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  national 
capital  and  of  other  towns  damaged  by  earthquakes,  and  cooperating 
in  the  settlement  of  economic  questions.  The  funds  of  the  bank  are 
to  consist  of  money  subscribed  by  the  Government  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  shares  to  national  and  foreign  capitalists  who  may  desire 
to  participate  in  the  enterprise.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is 
authorized  to  negotiate  and  conclude  such  financial  arrangements, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  expedient  in 

establishing  and  operating  the  bank  referred  to. - With  the  object 

of  regulating  and  improving  health  and  SANITARY  CONDITIONS 
in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  President  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  has 
appointed  four  physicians  to  make  daily  inspection  visits  to  the  parts 
I  of  the  city  under  their  charge,  indicating  the  hours  and  places  where 
consultations  and  services  will  be  given  to  parties  soliciting  and 
i  needing  tlic  same,  and  whei’c  reports  and  complaints  will  be  received 

[  concerning  contagious  and  other  diseases  requiring  isolation  in  order 

to  avoid  epidemics  and  improve  the  health  conditions  of  the  city, 
i  These  physicians  have  ample  powers  to  require  the  use  of  hygienic 
I  measures  in  places  under  then  jurisdiction  and  to  expend  such  money 
I  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  attamment  of  this  end.  Under  the  decree 
I  referred  to  the  city  is  divided  into  four  zones,  namely,  northwest, 

!  southwest,  northeast,  and  southeast.- - Under  the  terms  of  an 

I  60G09— 18— Bull.  6 - ^9 
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executive  decree  of  March  1  last  exemption  from  active  MILITARY 
SERVICE  and  training  is  obtainable  in  Guatemala  upon  the  payment 
of  100  pesos,  gold,  annually,  payments  to  be  made  semiannually 

in  the  fiscal  offices  of  the  Republic. - In  view  of  the  abuses  which 

may  arise  from  the  wrong  interpretation  of  the  order  of  January  4, 
1918,  concerning  EXEMPTION  OF  DUTIES  on  imports  of  con¬ 
struction  material,  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  decreed  that 
materials  for  dwellings  are  not  included  in  said  exemption,  and  that 
merchants  or  business  houses  introducing  same  for  resale  for  gain  are 
subject  to  the  duties  prescribed  in  the  customs  tariff  covering  im¬ 
ported  articles. - The  Diario  of  Centro  America,  a  daily  news¬ 

paper  published  in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  reports  that  by  order  of 
the  executive  power  the  first  buildings  that  will  be  reconstructed 
in  the  capital  of  the  Republic  are  the  coUege  and  PRIMARY  SCHOOL 
buildings  used  by  the  State  for  educational  purposes.  Each  of  the 
departments  of  the  Republic  proposes  to  donate  one  of  these  build¬ 
ings. - The  municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Guatemala  resolved,  on 

March  26  last,  to  rebuUd  the  JOAQUINA  MUNICIPAL  LYCEUM 

of  that  city  with  funds  obtained  by  voluntary  contributions. - 

According  to  press  reports  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  WATER¬ 
PROOF  CLOTH  and  of  fine  articles  of  rubber  will  soon  be  installed 
in  Quezaltenango. - On  March  15  last  the  MUNICIPAL  BUILD¬ 
ING  at  Escuintla  was  officially  opened  for  public  use, - At  the 

beginning  of  April,  1918,  a  monthly  PUBLICATION  entitled  La 
Pluma  was  established  by  Alberto  Argueta  and  C6sar  Aranda. 


Under  the  chairmanship  of  Fleury  F^quiere,  and  at  the  suggestion 
of  Alfred  Morch  and  J.  Laforesterie,  a  meeting  of  capitalists  and 
business  men  was  recently  held  in  Port  au  Prince  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  cooperative  society  of  agricultural  credit  and  savings 
and  the  establishment  of  an  AGRICULTURAL  BANK  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  national  capital.  The  bases  of  the  organization 
having  been  agreed  upon  a  committee  of  nine  members  was  appointed 
to  prepare  the  by-laws  of  the  new  bank. —  —On  March  1 7  last  the 
COOPERATIVE  HAITIAN  INSTITUTE,  just  established  by  a 
corps  of  Haitian  educators  in  Port  au  Prince,  was  opened  to  public 
use.  The  objects  of  the  institute  are  to  furnish  board  and  lodging, 
medical  attention,  and  household  services  to  Haitian  students  in 
need  of  same,  and  especially  to  natives  of  the  provinces  who  are 

studying  in  the  national  capital. - Among  the  plants  which  the 

National  School  of  Agriculture  at  Thor  has  taken  steps  to  acclimatize 
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and  whoso  cultivation  in  sections  of  the  country  adapted  thereto 
is  to  he  encouraged,  is  the  SOY  BEAN,  an  oleaginous  plant  originally 
brought  from  iVsia,  and  which,  in  addition  to  improving  the  soil  of 
the  land  upon  which  it  grows,  is  one  of  the  best  sources  of  beans  for 
the  extraction  of  oil.  This  plant  thrives,  generally  speaking,  in 
districts  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn,  is  a  prolific 
bearer,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  vegetable  growths  for  adding 
nitrogen  and  humus  to  the  soil.  Two  experiments  made  at  the 
National  School  of  Agriculture  have  given,  up  to  the  present,  excellent 
results,  and  it  is  believed  that  at  no  distant  date  the  soy  bean  will 
be  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  in  different  sections  of  the  Republic, 
thereby  materially  adding  to  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country, 
since  there  is  a  great  demand  at  high  prices  for  oil-producing  seeds 

in  the  markets  of  the  world. - The  members  of  the  club  of  scout 

masters  of  Haiti  held  a  special  meeting  during  the  latter  part  of 
March,  1918,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  agricultural  league, 
a  debating  society,  a  lawn-tennis  club,  and  a  prevention  and  sanitary 

league  of  the  BOY  SCOUTS  of  Haiti. - Upon  the  recommendation 

of  the  archbishop  of  Port  an  Prince,  Dr.  Paul  Salomon  was  recently  ap>- 
pointed  director  in  chief  of  clinical  work  in  the  San  Francisco  de  Sales 
HOSPITAL  and  administrative  director  of  the  laboratory  of  that  insti¬ 
tution.  The  newspapers  of  Port  au  Prince  have  just  published  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  this  laboratory,  approved  by  the  bishopric. 
These  regulations  provide,  among  other  things,  for  the  making  of  all 
kinds  of  clinical,  bacteriological,  radiographic,  and  electrotherapeutic 
investigations,  for  which  work  the  laboratory  is  adequately  equipped. 


A  law  of  Februarv  14,  1916,  prescribes  that  the  onlv  w'ay  to  retain 
TITLE  TO  MINING  PROPERTIES  in  Honduras  is  to  actually  work 
them  in  accordance  wdth  the  provisions  of  articles  6  and  29  of  said  law. 
Abnormal  conditions  in  the  Republic  caused  by  the  European  war 
make  difficult  a  strict  compliance  w'ith  the  articles  referred  to,  and 
bearing  this  in  mind  Congress  has  enacted  a  law'  suspending  these 
provisions  for  two  years  from  January  1,  1918,  thereby  enabling  ow'n- 
ers  of  mining  properties  to  more  easily  conserve  unimpaired  their 
titles. - Tlie  Sampedrano  SUGAR  CENTRAL,  belonging  to  capital¬ 

ists  of  the  north  coast  of  the  Republic,  is  organized  under  decree  No.  75 
of  March  16,  1914,  granting  to  the  Union  Society  of  San  Pedro  Sula 
franchises,  exemptions,  and  privileges  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane 
and  the  manufacture  and  refining  of  sugar  on  a  large  scale  on  lands  of 
the  company  in  that  rich  agricultural  section  of  the  Republic.  The 
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original  decree  has  been  modified  by  a  law  of  Afarch  23  last  which  per¬ 
mits  the  importation  of  machinery,  tools,  and  supplies  free  of  duty, 
guarantees  the  maintenance  of  the  present  customs  duties  on  sugar 
for  a  period  of  25  years,  gives  the  sugar  central  the  exclusive  right  to 
manufacture  and  refine  sugar  in  the  Department  of  Cortes,  and  guar¬ 
antees  the  present  freight  rates  of  the  National  Railway  on  products 
of  the  company  for  an  equal  term.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  great 
agricultural  industry  of  this  part  of  Honduras  has  been  the  growing 
of  bananas,  but  it  would  seem  that  sugar  and  stock  raising  promise 
soon  to  become  the  most  important  industries  of  this  section  of  the 

Republic. - According  to  press  reports  Congress  has  approved  the 

modifications  of  the  original  contracts  of  the  Tela  and  of  the  Trujillo 
railway  companies  so  as  to  require  payment  by  said  companies  per 
bunch  of  bananas  exported  over  their  lines  of  a  TAX  of  1  cent  gold 
to  the  National  Government  and  one-half  cent  gold  to  the  munici¬ 
palities  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  shipments  originate. - Tlie 

American  consul  in  Tegucigalpa  states  that  Honduras  has  taken  steps 
toward  adopting  the  GOLD  STANDARD  at  an  exchange  rate  of  2  to  1. 
Tlie  Government  will  use  the  Atlantida  Bank  at  La  Ceiba  for  this 
purpose,  since  said  hank  has  credited  the  Government  with  200,000 
pesos,  silver,  the  latter  to  receive  the  hills  of  the  hank  in  payment  of 
50  per  cent  of  the  customs  duties  collected  in  silver,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  50  per  cent  in  current  silver,  or  American  money  at  the  rate  of 
2  to  1.  The  Atlantida  Bank  proposes  to  establish  agencies  in  the 
ports  of  the  Republic,  in  the  departmental  capitals,  and  in  other 

important  commercial  centers. - A  law  has  been  promidgated 

imposing  an  export  DUTY  ON  COUONUTS  of  S2,  American  gold,  per 

thousand. - Luis  F.  Valentine  has  been  a])j)ointed  general  agent  of 

the  New  York  and  Honduras  Rosario  AHNING  GOAIPANA^. - An 

executive  decree  published  in  the  Ofiicial  Gazette  of  Alarch  16  last 
recpiires  j)ersons  or  societies  who  desire  to  visit,  explore,  excavate,  or 
study  ANCIENT  RUINS  in  the  country  to  first  obtain  a  permit  from 
the  Department  of  Foment e,  or,  in  case  of  a  simple  visit,  from  the 
governor  or  chief  political  authority  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
district  in  which  the  ruins  are  located. 


The  Government  has  under  consideration  a  plan  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sugar  from  the  juice  of  the  maguey  plant  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  be  used,  as  at  present,  in  the  making  of  PULQUE. 
The  authorities  are  also  considering  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
pulque  into  the  federal  capital  in  order  to  prevent  intoxication  from 
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that  source. - On  April  24  last  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 

holders  of  the  NATIONAL  RAILWAY  lines  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  Carlos  Basavc  y  del  Castillo  Negrete  presiding.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  directors  were  elected  for  the  present  year;  Justo  Acevedo, 
Carlos  Basave  y  del  Castillo  Negrete,  Henry  Bruero,  Dr.  A.  E. 
Carturegli,  Adolfo  de  la  Huerta,  Elias  S.  A.  de  Lima,  Lie.  AquUes 
Elorduy,  General  Pablo  Gonzalez,  Lie.  Fernandez  Gonzalez  lioa, 
Jerome  J.  Hanaucr,  Jesse  Hirschman,  Thomas  P.  Honey,  Leonor 
F.  Loree,  Mario  Mendez,  Rafael  Nieto,  Ing.  .;\Jborto  J.  Pani,  Ing. 
Francisco  Puga,  Ignacio  S.  Rodriguez,  Walter  T.  Rosen,  General 

Jacinto  B.  Trevino,  and  Henry  H.  Wehrhane. - The  Mexican 

News  Bureau  states  that  a  careful  investigation  has  been  made  of 
the  BOOT  AND  SHOE  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Republic 
with  the  object  of  regulating  import  duties  and  protecting  local 
manufacturers.  Footwear  made  in  Mexico  is  often  of  such  high 
grade  that  dealers  who  desire  to  do  so  are  able  to  pass  it  off  on  cus¬ 
tomers  as  imported  merchandise,  obtaining  thereby  large  profits. 
Manufacturers  and  many  dealers  objected  to  this  practice;  an  inves¬ 
tigation  was  made,  and  a  decree  has  been  promulgated  by  President 
Carranza  raising  the  duties  on  men’s  shoes  of  fine  grade,  which 
formerly  paid  1.75  pesos,  Mexican  gold,  per  pair,  to  2.50  pesos, 
Mexican  gold,  per  pair,  and  an  increase  on  shoes  of  smaller  sizes  of 

25  per  cent  over  the  former  rates. - The  Department  of  Industry 

and  Commerce  of  the  Mexi(^an  Government  has  published  data 
showing  that  the  total  output  of  Mexican  PETROLEUM  in  1917 
was  8,264,266  metric  tons  of  2204.6  pounds  each,  or  approximately 
60,000,000  barrels,  a  ton  containing  from  7  to  8  barrels  according  to 

the  density  of  the  product. - The  Bureau  of  Telegraphs  has  issued 

a  circular  increasing,  on  and  after  May  1  last,  the  tariff  of  charges  on 

LOCAL  TELEGRiVMS  25  per  cent. - The  Vera  Cruz  Milling, Co. 

has  recently  made  contracts  in  South  America  for  the  purchase  of 
40,000  tons  of  WHEAT,  which  it  proposes  to  convert  into  flour  at 

the  company’s  plant  in  Mexico. - Mexican  inventors  have  recently 

received  PATENTS  coveriug  the  following:  A  mixture  of  rubber 
produced  from  the  guayule  shrub;  an  improvement  in  weaving; 
improvements  in  concentration  tables  for  milling  ores;  process  for 
recovering  metals  held  in  a  state  of  vapor  oxiilation;  attachment 
increasing  the  cajiacity  of  the  Mauser  rifle  to  twice  its  present  car¬ 
tridge  facilities;  and  im])roved  methods  of  drying  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables. - A  LAND  TAX  varying  from  3.75  to  6.50  pesos  per  thous¬ 

and  of  valuation  has  been  levied  on  rural  properties  in  the  State  of 
Jalisco.  If  the  levy  is  not  paid  promptly  the  taxpayer  is  subject  to 
a  penalty  increase  of  10  per  cent. - The  SUBSISTENCE  COM¬ 

MISSION,  with  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  which  has 
done  good  work  in  remedying  the  food  shortage  caused  by  the 
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partial  crop  failure  of  last  year,  will  serve  until  the  (joining  erojis 
are  harvested.  Indications  are  that  the  next  harvest  will  be  one  of 

the  largest  ever  known  in  the  Kepublic. - Under  date  of  April  10. 

1918,  an  executive  decree  was  issued  concerning  the  payment  of 
PETROLEUM  TAXES  upon  contracts  entered  into  prior  to  May  1, 
1917,  the  date  the  new  constitution  became  operative.  Contra(jts 
made  prior  to  April  16,  1913,  are  to  be  considered  as  having  been 
made  in  silver. — —Under  a  recent  executive  decree  the  exportation 
of  bars  of  silver  or  of  GOLD  AND  SILVER  mixed  is  prohibited 
except  when  specially  permitted  in  each  case  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury'.  Exports  of  ores  and  concentrates  containing  gold 
and  .silver  are  subject  to  the  law  of  September  27,  1917.  Exports 
of  gold  bars  and  gold  and  silver  coin  are  prohibited.  Imports  of 

gold  in  bars  or  coin  are  free  from  consular  duties. - A  new 

STEAMER  LINE  has  been  established  between  New  Orleans, 
Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  Puerto  Mexico,  and  Erontera.  Vessels  will 
leave  New  Orleans  every  10  days  and  will  carry  both  freight  and 
passengers. - A  WIRELESS  telegraph  station  is  soon  to  be  estab¬ 

lished  by  the  government  of  the  State  of  Hidalgo  at  Pachuca.  The 
station  will  be  able  to  communicate  over  a  distance  of  about  400 

kilometers. - The  Mexican  News  Bureau  reports  the  discovery  of 

a  NEW  FRUIT  in  the  vicinity  of  Torreon  known  as  “chichopoxtle,” 
which  contains  about  25  per  cent  of  lubricating  oil  of  great  value  for 
industrial  purposes.  It  is  proposed  to  extensively’’  cidtivate  this 
fruit. 


A  recent  law  of  the  National  Congress  authorizes  the  executive 
power  to  effect  the  CONSOLIDATION  ^VND  PAYMENT  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  of  the  nation  on  certain  bases  prescribed  in  same. 
One  part  of  the  debt  is|  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  another  by  the  issue  of 
4,000,000  cordobas  (cordoba  =  $1)  in  guaranteed  customhouse  bonds 
bearing  5  per  cent  interest  annually  and  wliich  are  not  to  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose  than  the  liquidation  of  obligations  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  Commission  of  Public  Credit.  For  the  payment  of  these 
bonds  12  i  per  cent  of  the  surcharge  on  import  duties  and  50  per  cent 
of  the  direct  tax  on  capital  shall  be  applied.  When  the  obligations 
provided  for  in  the  financial  plan  have  been  liquidated  so  that  the 
Government  can  freely  dispose  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  tax,  aU  of 
same  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  payment  of  these  bonds. 
Said  customhouse  guaranteed  bonds  shall  be  of  the  form  and  denomi¬ 
nations  prescribed  by  the  aforesaid  law  and  are  redeemable  at  the 
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National  Bank  of  Nicaragua  (Incorporated),  when  approved  by  the 
International  High  Commission  acting  as  fiscal  agent  of  the  Republic, 
and  after  due  registration  and  authentication  without  which  requi¬ 
sites  no  bond  shall  be  valid.  The  interest  on  the  bonds  shall  be  paid 
semiannually  on  the  first  days  of  March  and  September  of  each  year. 
The  law  referred  to  also  prescribes  the  rights,  powei’s,  and  dutit>s  of 
the  fiscal  agent  of  the  KepubUc. — ^ — iVnother  law  of  the  National 
Congress  amends  articles  18  to  23,  inclusive,  of  the  PENAL  RULES 

AND  REGl''’LATI()NS. - Gustavo  Pasos  has  obtained  a  concession 

from  the  Government  to  extract  from  the  national  fon'sts  of  the 
Department  of  Rivas  PERUVIAN  BALSAM  and  chicle.  The 
concessionaire  agrec's  to  use  in  the  exploitation  of  this  industry  the 
most  modern  scientific  processes,  so  that  the  trees  will  not  be  de¬ 
stroyed  and  may  be  again  utilized.  Work  is  to  begin  within  six 
months  and  is  to  continue  uninterrupted  except  from  force  majeure 
or  unavoidable  circumstances,  payment  to  be  made  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  15  centavos  per  kilo  of  balsam  and  centavos  per  kilo  of 
chicle  extracted  during  the  first  two  years,  and  30  and  5  centavos, 
respectively,  during  the  three  following  years.  The  concession  is 
for  five  years  from  December  1,  1917. — ■ — -The  functions  of  the 
PUBLIC  CREDIT  COMMISSION  set  forth  in  the  law  of  September 
12,  1917,  have  been  extended  for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to 
definitely  arrange  the  public  debt  of  the  nation. — ^ — -The  National 
Congress  has  decreed  that  the  FISCAL  YEAR  shall  be  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1  to  December  31,  inclusive,  and  has  fixed  the  GENERAL 
EXPENSE  BUDGET  for  1918  at  1,140,000  cordobas,  960,000  of 
which  are  for  current  expenses  and  180,000  cordobas  for  unforeseen 
expenditures.  In  addition  to  these  amounts  a  monthly  sum  of 
26,666  cordobas,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  financial 
plan,  is  appropriated,  10,000  cordobas  of  which  are  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  administration  and  the  remainder  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  highway  from  a  point  on  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast. — ^ — -iVrticle  4  of  the  law  of  March  17,  1913,  concemmg  customs 
duties,  specifies  among  other  things  that  tonnage,  lighthouse,  wharf¬ 
age,  and  other  PORT  OR  SPECIAL  CHARGES  shall  be  paid  in 
cordobas  at  the  rate  of  40  cordobas  to  100  pesos  in  silver  or  bank 
notes. — — Dr.  Jos6  del  C  Gasteazoro  has  arranged  with  the  National 
Government  for  the  organization  of  a  joint  stock  company  with  the 
object  of  DEVELOPING  INDUSTRIES  on  lands  dtuated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Royal  Estuary,  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  60  per  cent  of  the  stock 
to  be  owned  by  Nicaraguans.  Particular  attention  wiU  be  given  to 
agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  dairying;  the  cultivation,  preparation, 
and  use  of  textile  plants;  the  establishment  of  saw  and  planing  mills, 
tanneries,  canning  of  sea  food;  the  establishment  of  salt  works;  and 
the  manufacture  of  paper  from  wood  pulp  and  bagasse. 


A  recent  issue  of  the  Panama  Morning  Journal  states  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Valdez  has  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  Food  Commission, 
and  in  its  stead  will  appoint  a  FOOD  COMMISSIONER  empowered 

to  formulate  regulations  for  the  control  of  food  in  the  Republic. - 

Eusebio  A.  Morales,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Government  of  Panama, 
and  Aurelio  Guardia,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  cooperation  with 
three  physicians,  have  selected  an  isolated  site  on  Taboga  Island  for 
a  TUBERCULOSIS  SANITARIUM  for  the  use  of  the  people  of 
the  Republic.  Taboga  Island,  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous 
island  in  the  vichiity  of  the  city  of  Panama,  lies  about  6  miles  to 
the  southwestward  of  the  canal  entrance.  It  is  about  2  miles  long 
and  its  greatest  width  is  miles.  A  cove  on  each  side  divides  it 
roughly  into  two  parts,  the  northwestern  part  being  the  larger  and 
contahimg  a  peak  1,010  feet  in  elevation.  The  smaller  part  to  the 
southeastward  rises  to  a  ridge  665  feet  in  height.  The  island  is 
wootled  and  there  is  deep  water  close  up  to  shore  within  one-fourth 
of  a  mile  on  all  sides.  Plans  for  the  sanitarium  buildings  are  to  be 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Works. 
Accommodations  will  bo  provided  for  100  patients.  It  is  proposed 
to  allow  inmates  of  the  sanitarium  who  are  sufTiciently  strong  to  do 
so  to  cultivate  gardens  and  engage  in  the  raising  of  domestic  fowls, 
etc.,  the  surplus  products  to  be  used  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
patients  and  help  of  the  institution.  Data  gathered  by  the  health 
department  of  Panama  show  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  17  per 

cent  of  the  deaths  in  the  country  were  from  tuberculosis. - Press 

reports  state  that  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  company  to  engage  in  the  WHALING  INDUSTRY 
off  the  Pacific  coast  of  Panama,  where  it  is  claimed  by  local  mariners 
that  this  mammal  abounds.  In  addition  to  the  oil  and  bone  obtained 
from  the  whale,  the  meat  is  said  to  be  palatable,  and  when  properly 

prepared  can  be  conserved  indefinitely  in  cold  storage. - PANA^Li 

COLLEGE  has  engaged  the  services  of  Louis  M.  Fiske,  formerly  of 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  College  of  the  Pacific  and  the  San  Jose 
State  Normal  School  in  California.  Prof.  Fiske,  among  other  things, 
will  have  charge  of  the  newly  established  department  of  visual 
instruction  in  geography,  industry,  science,  and  travel,  as  well  as 

boys’  athletics,  includuig  baseball  and  other  sports. - The  Panama 

Morning  Journal  states  that  residents  of  Panama  and  the  Canal 
Zone  can  POST  LETTERS  anywhere  in  the  American  Postal  Union 
for  2  cents,  the  postal  rates  not  having  been  raised  as  they  were  in 
the  United  States.  Letters  can,  therefore,  be  sent  from  Panama  to 
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any  part  of  the  AmcricaJi  Union  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  charged 

for  a  similar  service  in  the  United  States. - The  CONGRESS  OF 

GO^'EKNORS  recently  held  at  Aguadulce,  Republic  of  Panama,  on 
the  suggestion  of  President  Valdez,  discussed,  among  other  things, 
the  development  of  national  industries,  the  investment  of  foreign 
capital,  and  the  opening  and  conservation  of  the  public  highways 

of  tlie  country. - The  COLON  BOARD  OF  COMMERCE  has 

elected  the  following  officers  for  1918:  J.  J.  Henriquez,  president; 

Raul  Ibanez,  vice  president;  and  T.  A.  Townsend,  secretary. - The 

city  of  Penonome  has  inaugurated  an  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND 
POWER  service.  A  plan  is  also  being  considered  which  provides 
for  furnishing  that  city  with  an  abundant  supply  of  potable  water 
from  the  Zarati  River. 


A  recent  executive  decree  reduces  the  10  pesos  gold  export  tax  per 
ton  on  EXTRACT  OF  QUEBRACHO  to  5  pesos  gold  (gold  pesos  = 
S0.9648)  per  ton.  It  is  believed  that  this  reduction  will  greatly 
increase  the  exports  of  this  product,  since  the  former  tax  was  a  heavy 
handicap  in  competing  with  Argentine  extract  of  quebracho.  At  the 
present  time  tliere  are  five  factories  of  extract  of  quebracho  operating 
in  Paraguay.  Four  of  these  have  a  potential  production  of  33,000 
tons  per  annum  and  a  combined  capital  of  4,648,000  gold  pesos. 
Statistics  of  the  fifth  factory  are  not  available.  Steps  have  been  taken 
to  operate  in  the  Republic  four  more  factories.  Paraguay  and 
Argentina  combined,  according  to  a  recent  consular  report,  could 
produce  200,000  tons  of  quebracho  extract  annually  if  a  market 

could  be  found  for  that  quantity. - The  press  of  Asuncion  states 

that  the  number  of  members  of  the  PARAGUAYAN  INSTITUTE 
of  the  national  capital  exceeds  1,400;  that  the  institute  is  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  condition,  provides  special  instruction  in  music,  gymnastics,  and 
fencing,  and  has  a  reading  room  supplied  with  a  choice  selection  of 

foreign  magazines  for  the  benefit  of  its  members. - Senor  Eduardo 

Schaerer,  ex-President  of  the  Republic,  has  obtained  a  concession 
from  the  National  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  law  No.  93  of  September  1,  1914,  to  engage  in  the  working  of 

MANGANESE  deposits  located  at  Ybycul. - An  AUTOMOBILE 

SERVICE  has  been  established  between  Paraguari  and  the  towns  of 

Villa  Florida  and  San  Jose  in  the  Territory  of  Misiones. - The 

Bureau  Of  Lands  and  Colonies  of  the  Paraguayan  Government  has 
been  authorized  to  deal  with  matters  relating  to  the  exploitation  of 
Government  timber  lands.  Forestal  concessions  are  not  to  be  granted 
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for  loiifrer  than  five  years,  nor  for  more  than  10, 000  hectares,  and  the 
lands  covered  by  concessions  must  not  he  less  than  8  kilometers 
from  a  town.— —The  CONSTRUCTION  BANK  OF  PARAGUAY, 
established  about  two  years  ago  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
5,000,000  pesos,  paper,  and  a  paid-up  capital  of  1,700,000  pesos,  has 
built  78  houses  in  Asuncion,  4  in  Encarnacion,  and  3  in  ^'illarrica. 
The  bank  has  been  so  prosperous  and  its  volume  of  business  so  large 
that  it  has  extended  its  field  of  operations  beyond  the  national 

capital. - In  1917  the  CUSTOMS  REVENUES  of  the  Government 

of  Paraguay  were  1,021,678  pesos  gold,  and  43,197,547  pesos  paper, 
which  is  a  considerable  increase  over  the  amount  estimated  in  the 

budget. - A  daily  NEWSPAPER,  under  the  name  of  La  Manana, 

was  founded  in  Asuncion  about  the  middle  of  March  last  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Francisco  L.  Peggi.— — The  President  has  ap- 
jiointed  Dr.  Julio  A.  Salcedo,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  who  recentl}’^  made  a  special  study  of  the  meat  refrigerating 
plants  of  Uruguay,  SANITARY  INSPECTOR  of  Paraguayan 

meat  exports. - Dr.  Juan  B.  Benza  has  been  appointed  rector  of 

the  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE  in  Asuncion,  and  Dr.  Luis  E.  Migone 
has  been  made  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  institu¬ 
tion. - Press  reports  state  that  the  Lloyd  Brazilian  STEAMSHIP 

company  proposes  to  extend  its  line  from  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Brazil 
to  Asuncion  and  intermediate  points. 


On  March  23  last  the  large  three-story  building  of  the  National 
COLD  STORAGE  Co.  in  Lima  was  opened  for  public  use.  The 
building  has  a  space  for  storing  250  beeves,  as  well  as  large  (piantities 
of  sea  food,  dairy  products,  eggs,  etc.,  and  is  equipped  with  an  ice 

plant  which  has  a  daUy  capacity  for  manufacturing  5  tons  of  ice. - 

The  Douse  of  Deputies  has  approved  an  agreement  made  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  with  the  PERLTVIAN  STEAMSHIP  CO.  defining 
their  reciprocal  obligations  and  future  relations  with  each  other. 

- The  President  has  promulgated  a  law  covering  the  plan  for  the 

establishment  of  two  WIRELESS  telegraph  stations,  one  in  the 
Department  of  Larabayeque  and  the  other  in  that  of  La  Libertad, 
funds  for  the  construction  of  which  are  provided  for  in  one  of  the  items 
of  the  budget.  Work  is  soon  to  be  commenced  on  these  stations 
which  will  form  important  links  in  the  wireless  telegraph  system  of 
the  Pacific  coast  section  of  the  Republic.  The  estimated  cost  of 
these  installations  is  8,300  Peruvian  pounds  (Peruvian  pound  = 
$4.  8665). - ^There  was  recently  inaugurated  in  Callao  a  section  of 
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a  liUlLDING  FOR  THE  POOR,  erected  out  of  funds  donated  and 

collected  for  that  purpose  by  philanthropic  Peruvian  women. - The 

opening  of  the  TRIBUNALS  OF  JUSTICE  at  Lima  took  place  on 
March  1 S  last  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  On  this  occasion  the  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  Dr.  Anselmo  V.  Barreto,  and  the  rank¬ 
ing  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Lima,  Ur.  Jose  Rodolfo  Romero, 

were  inducted  into  oflice. - The  special  credit  fund  provided  for  in 

in  the  budget  to  pay  the  expenses  of  extending  the  ClIIMBOTE  TO 
RECUAY  RAILWAY  has  been  increased  10,000  Peruvian  pounds. 
This  railway  will  penetrate  the  Department  of  Ancachs  and  when 
completed  will  furnish  an  outlet  to  the  coast  for  the  rich  agricultural 
and  mining  products  of  that  part  of  the  Republic. — ^  -The  gen¬ 
eral  expense  budget  of  the  Government  provides  4,000  Peruvian 
pounds  for  expenditure  during  three  consecutive  years  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  MUNICIPAL  THEATER  at  Trujillo. — — ^The  execu¬ 
tive  power  has  been  authorized  to  take  possession,  should  circum¬ 
stances  so  require,  of  the  land,  maritime,  and  fluvial  TRANSPORTA¬ 
TION  facilities  of  the  country,  as  AveU  as  of  such  stores  and  deposits 
as  he  may  deem  indispensable  for  use  in  furnishing  the  public  with 
supplies  and  articles  of  prime  necessity  needed  for  food  and  industry 
after  paying  the  owners  for  same  at  the  rates  fixed  by  experts  selected 
by  the  parties  in  interest. — ■ — ^A  law  of  March  20,  1918,  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  former  EXPORT  DUTIES  on  sugar,  cotton,  wool,  sUver, 
copper,  gold,  vanadium,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  and  a  number  of 
other  articles,  and  imposes  an  export  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  cocoa  and  cocaine,  which  heretofore  have  been  free  of  duty. 
The  duties  under  the  new  law  are  based  upon  a  combination  of  specific 
and  ad  valorem  rates,  and,  generally  speaking,  no  export  duty  is 
imposed  until  the  market  quotations  of  the  articles  in  question  reach 
the  prices  specified  in  the  law  itself.  Then  the  specific  rates  provided 
for  are  applied  plus  10  per  cent  of  the  excess  of  the  actual  market 
quotations  above  the  minimum  prices  fixed  in  the  law.  The  form  of 
the  duties  referred  to  will  require  the  publication  at  certain  intervals 
of  prevailing  prices,  and  the  duties  payable  will  be  dependent  upon 

the  current  official  valuations. - The  search  for  fuel,  caused  by  the 

high  prices  of  coal  in  Peru,  has,  it  is  said,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
extensive  COAL  DEPOSITS  about  60  miles  from  the  line  of  the 
Central  Railway. 


SALVADOR 


With  the  desire  of  strengthening  the  bonds  of  sympathy  now  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  Government  of  Salvador  and  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  securing  in  an  effective  manner  the  development  of 
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mutual  mercantile  relations  between  the  two  countries,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Salvador  has  resolved  to  conclude  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  a  TREATY  concerning  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
traveling  salesmen,  and  has  authorized  Dr.  Rafael  Zaldivar,  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Government  of 
Salvador  in  Washington,  to  formulate  such  a  treaty  in  conjunction 
with  a  duly  appointed  representative  of  the  United  States,  and  to  sign 

same  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  Salvador. - On 

April  5,  1918,  a  BOUNDARY  TREATY  between  the  Governments 
of  Salvador  and  Honduras  was  signed  in  Tegucigalpa  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  in  an  amicable  manner  of  the  differences  existing  between  the 
two  countries  concerning  their  boundaries.  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  this  treaty  both  governments  are  to  appoint  commissioners 
and  organize  a  mixed  boundary  commission  to  solve  the  doubts  and 
differences  relating  to  the  land  frontier  and  fix  the  boundary  line 

between  the  two  countries - On  April  4  last  the  ACADEMY 

OF  SALVADOR  met  in  the  National  University  in  San  Salvador, 
and  elected  as  its  director  and  assistant  director,  respectively,  David 
J.  Guzman  and  Alberto  Masferrer  to  take  the  places  of  Gen.  Juan  J. 
Cauas  and  Dr.  Santiago  I.  Barberena.  The  academy  intends  to  pub¬ 
lish  at  an  early  date  a  magazine  entitled  “Anales  de  la  Academia  del 
Salvador”  (Annals  of  the  Academy  of  Salvador). - The  MUNICI¬ 

PAL  REVENUES  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  year  were  99,486  pesos  (peso  =  $0.691 8),  as  compared 

with  78,664  pesos  during  the  same  period  of  1917. - A  shipment  of 

CHILEAN  FIjOUR  consisting  of  20,000  sacks  arrived  at  the  port  of 

Acajutla  during  the  latter  part  of  April  of  the  present  year. - The 

number  of  PASSENGERS  transported  by  rail  between  San  Salva¬ 
dor  and  Santa  Tecla  in  1917  was  301,365. - From  June  to  Decem¬ 

ber  of  last  year  the  expenditures  for  tlie  RECONSTRUCTION 
OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  amounted  to  234,900  pesos  silver  (silver 

peso  =  $0.69 18). - The  TELEGRAPH  MESSAGES  transmitted 

in  Salvador  in  1917  numbered  1,656,106  and  contained  25,066,795 

words. - -During  1917  the  EXPORUS  of  Salvadorean  products, 

according  to  data  published  by  the  “Diario  del  Salvador,”  amounted 

to  26,750,660  pesos. - Recently  a  SCHOOL  OF  OBSTETRK’S 

was  opened  in  one  of  the  wards  of  the  Rosales  Hospital  in  the  city  of 
San  Salvador.  A  sanatorium  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  Dardano 

has  also  just  been  founded  in  the  national  capital. - In  connection 

with  the  celebration  of  the  third  anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of 
President  Melendez  there  was  o[)ened  to  public  traffic,  on  Marcli  1  last, 
an  AUTOMOBILE  ROAD  between  the  city  of  Cojutepcf|UC  and 

Ilobasco. - Press  rciiorts  state  that  on  April  12  of  the  present 

year  the  MOLINEROS  TUNNEL,  constructed  by  the  International 
Railways  of  Central  America  through  Molineros  Mountain,  was  com- 
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pleted.  Work  was  commenced  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain,  the 
two  excavating  shifts  meeting  on  the  date  mentioned.  It  is  expected 
that  this  railway  will  soon  be  in  communication  with  the  city  of  San 
Salvador. 


The  provisions  of  a  law  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  Uruguay  require 
the  use  of  the  METRIC  SYSTEM  in  all  trade  transactions.  Mer¬ 
chants  are  forbidden  to  sell  by  the  piece,  package,  or  for  a  fixed  sum 
of  money,  even  at  the  request  of  the  customer,  articles  susceptible 
of  sale  by  weight  or  measure  without  the  use  of  the  metric  system. 
The  law  provides  that  when  merchandise  is  sold  in  sealed  packages, 
tin  cans,  boxes,  bundles,  bottles,  etc.,  the  net  contents  or  weight 
must  be  clearly  indicated  on  the  wra])pers.  In  pass  books  used  for 
sales  on  credit  the  weight  or  (luantily  of  the  merchandise  sold  must 
be  stated,  and  this  must  also  be  done  in  the  case  of  invoices.  Staj)le 
articles,  such  as  sugar,  mal^,  kerosene,  rice,  flour,  noodles,  beans  and 
other  dry  legumes  either  ground  or  in  the  grain,  coffee,  tea,  salt, 
liquom,  coal,  and  wood  in  general,  moats  (including  canned  meals), 
lard,  fresh  vegetables,  bread,  crackers,  milk,  fish,  cheese,  sweet  and 
white  ])olatoes,  etc.,  are  required  when  offered  for  sale  to  show 

prices  and  weights. - The  Ihuguayan  Government  has  instructed 

the  consul  general  in  New  York  to  ])urehase  300  kilos  of  selected  cot¬ 
tonseed  to  be  distributed  from  the  Imiguayan  experiment  stations  to 
farmers  interested.  The  climate  and  soil  of  Uruguay  are  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  COTTON,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  in  the  country 
at  the  present  time  for  cotton  and  cottonseed  oil,  both  of  which  it  is 
believed  can  be  produced  in  the  Republic  in  sufficient  quantities  to 

meet  local  demands. - The  SECOND  CHILDREN'S  (X)NGRESS, 

which  was  to  have  met  in  Montevideo  from  March  17  to  24  last,  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  First  Children’s  Congiess  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  July,  1916,  has  been  ])ost])oned  and  is  now  to  be 

held  in  the  capital  of  LTruguay  from  December  15  to  22,  1918. - 

The  Chamber  of  De]>ulies  has  approved  a  bill  ])rovi(ling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  SCHOOL  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  MEDICINE. 

- A  decree  of  February  22,  1918,  authorizes  the  State  Electric 

Works  in  Montevideo,  due  t'o  the  high  cost  of  fuel,  to  1N('REASE 
ITS  RATES  for  electric  light  and  ])owcr. —  Acting  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Food  Co!itrol  Board,  the  President  has  issued  a 
decree  PROHIBITING  EXPORTS  OF  VEGETABLES  AND 
FRrrrs,  garden  produce,  poultry,  butter,  and  eggs.  No  i)eiiod  is 
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specified  in  the  decree,  hut  it  is  understood  tliat  the  prohibition  is 

temjiorarv. - r])on  the  recommendation  of  the  Food  Control 

Board  a  decree  has  been  issued  fixing  the  MAXIMUM  RETAIL 
PRICES  of  the  following  articles:  Pumpkins,  8  centavos  per  kilo 
(100  centavos  equals  $1.0342);  sweet  potatoes,  S  centavos;  kale,  8 
centavos;  special  Mar  del  Plata  potatoes,  12  centavos;  onions,  13 
centavos;  lettuce,  11  centavos;  tomatoes,  7  centavos;  and  carrots 
13  centavos  per  kilo.  Eggs  50  centavos  per  dozen.  Oils,  per  kilo¬ 
gram,  put  up  in  Uruguay,  as  follows:  Cottonseed  oil,  85  centavos; 
peanut  oil,  90  centavos.  Imported  oils,  per  kilo,  Spanish,  1  peso; 
Italian,  1.10  pesos;  and  French,  1.20  pesos.  The  exportation  of  oil 
is  forbidden.— — A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  forbidding 
the  establishment  of  PRIVATE  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
without  first  obtaining  written  permission  from  the  inspection  bu¬ 
reau  of  private  education  in  the  Department  of  Montevideo  or  the 
departmental  inspectors  of  primary  education  elsewhere.  Private 
schools  already  established  shall  obtain  the  necessary  authorization 
within  three  months  from  the  promulgation  of  the  proposed  law. 
Teachers  in  private  schools  are  required  to  have  teachers’  diplomas 
issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  of  common  education. 
Under  this  hill  members  of  the  clergy  or  priests  of  any  religion  are 
debarred  from  teaching  in  private  schools,  and  boarders  are  not 
allowed  in  colleges  controlled  by  religious  associations  or  members 

of  the  same. - On  February  24  last  the  NATIONAL  WOOL 

EXHIBITION  was  inaugurated  in  Montevideo,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  being  in  attendance.  Most  of  the  wools  exhibited  were 
Lincoln  and  Romney  Marsh,  while  Merinos  were  fewer  in  number 

but  of  high  qualify. - ^A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress 

relating  to  the  formation  of  ORGANIZATIONS  OR  UNIONS  both 
of  emjiloyers  and  workmen,  the  object  being  to  give  such  bodies 
legal  recognition  and  status,  provided  they  fulfil  certain  conditions 
that  insure  their  representative  character  and  responsibility.  Such 
organizations  must  register,  after  which  they  may  enter  into  col¬ 
lective  contracts  and  may  negotiate  for  the  settlement  of  labor 

disputes. - According  to  press  reports  the  Senate  has  reelected 

Dr.  Areco  president  of  the  senate,  and  therefore  vice  president  of  the 

Republic. - One  of  the  officials  of  the  Ulen  Contracting  Co.,  of 

Chicago,  recently  returned  from  Uruguay  to  the  United  States  and 
stated  to  officials  of  the  Pan  American  Union  that  the  company’s 
contract  for  improving  the  cities  of  Mercedes,  Paysandu,  and  Salto, 
involving  more  than  $5,000,000,  has  been  completed  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  all  parties  concerned.  President  Ulen  of  the  company  paid  a 
special  visit  to  Uruguay  to  personally  thank  tlie  President  of  the 
Republic  and  other  officials  on  the  happy  outcome  of  this  important 
contract.  During  the  present  state  of  affairs  occasioned  by  the  great 
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war  tlie  Uloii  Co.  has  Imniglit  to  the  I'nitod  States  its  large  force  of 
en}?ineers,  superintendents,  etc.,  for  service  in  this  country,  and  will 
not  resume  other  construction  work  in  South  America  iintil  after  the 
close  of  the  war. 


VENEZUELA 


Ollicial  statistics  recently  issued  show  that  the  IMPORT  TRADE 
of  Venezuela  for  the  six  months  from  January  to  June,  1917,  inclu¬ 
sive,  amounted  to  75,848,709  bolivares  (1  bolivar  =  $0,193),  consisting 
of  merchandise  58,177,514,  gold  coin,  15,840,511,  and  parcel  post  ship¬ 
ments  1,830,684.  All  the  gold  coin  imported  into  the  Republic  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  came  from  the  United  States.  The  principal  articles 
imported  in  the  first  half  of  1917  were,  in  bolivares,  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  cotton  cloths,  12,006,765;  wheat  flour,  4,205,858; 
drugs  and  medicines,  2,724,973;  rice,  2,343,081;  machines  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  1,318,271;  automobiles  and  accessories,  1,211,759;  knit 
goods,  1,208,126;  gasoline,  1,092,521;  paper  other  than  cigarette  and 

printing,  1,079,312;  stearine,  967,617;  and  raw  cotton,  866,833. - 

The  American  consul  at  Puerto  Cabello  reports  that  BANKING 
FACILITIES  have  greatly  improved  in  Venezuela  within  the  last  few 
yeai-s.  The  principal  banks  have  their  headquarters  at  Caracas, 
which  is  the  commercial  and  financial  center  of  the  country.  The 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  which  opened  for  business  in  the  national 
capital  in  October,  1916,  was  the  first  foreign  banking  institution  to 
engage  strictly  in  the  banking  business  in  the  Republic.  This  bank 
has  branches  at  Maracaibo,  Ciudad  Bolivar,  and  Puerto  Cabello.  In 
1917  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas  and  the  National  City 
Bank  opened  in  Caracas.  The  former  has  established  a  branch  in 
Maracaibo,  and  both  expect  to  extend  their  activities  to  other  parts 
of  the  country  in  the  near  future.  Venezuela  law  permits  any  for¬ 
eign  bank  properly  chartered  under  the  laws  of  its  own  country  to  do 
business  in  the  Republic  upon  filing  a  certificate  of  its  charter  and 
dul}'  registering  in  accordance  with  local  law.  To  become  banks  of 
issue  a  greater  degree  of  Government  control  and  supervision  is  re¬ 
quired.  None  of  the  foreign  banks  have  been  authorized  to  issue 
notes,  confining  their  business  principally  to  general  banking,  com¬ 
mercial  loans  incurred  by  overdrafts,  exchange  transactions,  etc.  The 
foreign  banks,  generally  speaking,  do  not  advance  money  on  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  country,  as  it  is  customary  for  the  Venezuelan  banks  to  do. 
Tlic  interest  rates  are  from  8  to  10  per  cent  per  annum  for  commercial 
loans.  The  handling  of  drafts  forms  an  important  part  of  the  bank- 
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ing  business  of  the  country.  Drafts  must  bear  stamps  according  to 
value,  the  amount  of  the  stamps  varying  from  0.05  of  a  bolivar  for 
drafts  of  from  25  to  50  bolivares  to  1  bolivar  for  drafts  of  from  501 

to  1,000  bolivares. - Press  reports  state  that  a  PARCEL-POST 

SERVICE  has  been  arranged  between  Venezuela  and  Spain  for  parcels 

not  exceeding  5  kilos  (11.02  pounds). - Since  April  1  the  Red  D  line 

of  steamships  has  increased  the  SURCHARGE  UPON  FREIGHTS 
both  to  and  from  New  York  and  other  ports  from  50  per  cent,  the 
former  rate,  to  75  per  cent.  The  Spanish  Transatlantic  Co.  announces 
an  increase  from  100  per  cent  to  125  per  cent  of  the  war  surcharge  on 

freights. - During  the  first  three  months  of  1918  the  exports  from 

Venezuela  to  the  United  States  through  the  port  of  Cabcllo  were 
valued,  according  to  consular  invoices,  at  $546,887.  The  principal 
commodities  exported  were  coffee,  crude  cocoa,  hides  and  skins,  sugar, 
maize,  copper  oi'e,  and  matte. — ■ — ^The  EXPORTS  OF  CACAO  from 
Puerto  Cabello  in  1916,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  American 
Consul  Frank  A.  Henry,  consisted  of  4,442,505  pounds  valued  at 
$660,802,  as  compared  with  6,288,558  pounds  valued  at  $853,758  in 

1917. - The  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  LA  VELA  in  1917 

aggregated  19,885,486  kilos  of  natural,  industrial,  and  mineral  prod¬ 
ucts  valued  at  5,374,420  bolivares. 
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